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PREFACE. 


' kind reception awarded to the author’s translation of “ Hans 
Andersen's Fairy Tales,” and the great success of that book, induce 
"her to hope that the following pazes will be equally approved. 
They contain a complete translation from the German of the 





Household Stories, or Fairy Tales collected by the brothers Grimm 


- 


from various sources, and of many of which they were the authors. _ 


The first volume ‘of the tales appeared in the year 1812; a second 
in 1814; and others at various times since then, up to the present 
year. From this later and comp ete edition the translation has 
been made. 2 

The tales are full of incident and wonderful adventure ; and the 
hairs’ -breadth escapes from danger into which the ‘heroes and 
‘hesoines fall are not always attributed to supernatural causes, but 
to thei; own tact and courage. 

. The tales are highly imaginative, Pe often full of poetry, 
‘especially i in the descriptions of dark green forests, high mountains, 
and deep valleys. The characters introduced display a | a spit of 
enterprise which reminds us of the warlike heroes of this ancient 
Fatherland, who were, in a certain: measure, the founders of two, 
of the greatest eipites of Europe. © | 


‘Wi PREFACE, 


The author, in her translation, has been most caxpfy} to pryserve 
the sense of the original text ; and at the sanie time to render the 
Rhglish phtaseology simple and pure both in style nud tendency, 

A very few of the tales have been oinitsed, as not exactly suited 
a young English readers. 

The author has endeavoured to render these Fairy Tales not 
Ghly a suitable companion volume to those of Hans Andersen,% 
but also really acceptable to households, as their title of “ House- 
fold Stories” seems to imply. 


“ fans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Edited by Mrs. Paull, crown Svo., cloth. 
Laoadon : Frederick Wame and Co 
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GRIMMS’ FAIRY TALES. 


Che Hrog Prince. 





In olden times, when people could have all they wisked for at 
once, lived a king who had many beautiful daughters; but the 
youngest was 80 lovely, that the sun himself would wonder when- * 
ever he shone on her face. Near to the king's castle lay a dark, 
gloomy forest, in the midst of which stood an old hnoden tree, 
shading with its foliage the pleasant waters of a fountain, 

One day, when the weather was very hot, the king's daughter 
came into the forest, and seated herself on the side of the cool 
fountain, amd when at last the silence became wearisome, she 
began to tess a golden ball in the air, and catch it again, as an 
amusement. Presently, however, the king's daughter failed to 
catch the golden ball in her hand, so that it fell on the ground, 
and rolled over the grass into the water. 

The princess followed it with he: cyes till it disappeared, for 
the water was so deep that she could not see the bottom. 

Then she cried aloud, and began to weep bitterly for the loss of - 
her golden ball. Presently she heard a voice exelaiming— - 

“Why do yqu weep, O King’s daughter? ‘Your tears could 
melt even the stones to pity you !” 

She looked at the spot from whence the voice came, and saw 3 
frog stretching his thick ugly head ont of the water, 

“Oh, there you are, old water-paddler,” she said. “ Well, then, 
I am crying for the loss of my golden ball that-has fallen into the 
fountain.” , 

“Then weep no more,” snewered the frog; “I can get it for 
you, But what will you give me if I fetch your plaything ?” 

“Oh | anything you like, dear Frog,” she replied. “ What will 





i HRB | hap pearls and jewels, ok the gildan crein 
re RC 
fhe seamed fe bes ~Youe clothes, yeux peasds and 


Zee feud even your golden crown, are nothing te me, J 
yu love me tnd ot we be 7 and play 
Be like to sit at your table, eat golden 


drink out of your cup, and sleep in your nice litde bed. 
Bua eal this, then I will dive dows into the 
ot hap rh up your pretty golden ball, 

“Oh yes,” she replied, “I will promise you enything you 
‘tke if you will only bring up my ball again.” 

But she thought to herself that a silly, chattering frog as he was, 
living inghe water with others like himself, and creaking, could 
Bias: be fit ta associate with mankind. 

The frog, who beheved in the promise of the king’s danghter, 
“pp his fyehd under the water, and sink down to the bottom, 

ickly found the ball, and seizing it in his mogth, car- 
riod eye surface and threw it on the grass. * When the king's 
new the beautiful plaything, she was full of joy, and, catch 

ip, ran away as fast as she could run. 

“Wait, wait," tried the frog, “take me with you, I cannot run 
ng fast as you can.” Bnt the young Princess would not listen tothe 
nadine the g9t to the house as fast as she could, and soon 

poor frog, who. was obliged to return to the fountain, 
mie’ ‘here 

The next day, however, while the Princess waa sitting with the 
King and his courtiers, and eating outof her own littie golden 

oo eae ce ee on the marble steps outside, 
apis pi eplish, splash, and presently came a knock at the 

amd a voice cried, Benge dager ppen the door forme.” 
ee could be outside; but when she 
sight of ae , she closed the door hastily and sented 
an # she table, looking quite pale The King secing 
ie alarmed, said: to her, “ My child, what is 

got, tot « giant come to cary you away?” 
frac hel ether,” she replied, “it is mo gignt, only great 


i 1 Wh tan he wanthuith yoo, say ter 2, 
ae see: Sather, I wil tell pon at awe ts Youeraay 


THE FROG PRINCE. : BE ¢ 
<Serestivndeoenntepansemreenctenatinereintietindinvtinsinenyanmrrapatthntinenmisepancingsbaricninandstinierey tieaten tamapntnnatinetrneceis 
whet I wae playing with my golden tall by the fountain dim the. 
forest, I let # fall into the water, aftl because I tried, the treg — 
fetched it out for me, and lie made me protitisa that he shauld 
come to the dastle and be my companion, for I Hiought be 
wat get out of the water to come to tee, aad now hare he is.” 

Just then came a second knock at the dodr,Sind a voice Cried 


‘King’s daughter, king’s danghter, open for mes 

You promised that I yeur companion should be, 
‘When you sat in the shade ffom the sun's bright beam, = ° 
And I fetched up your ball from the fountain's cool strensll/* 


K 


“Then,” said the King, “my daughter, you must keep yous 
promise, go and let him in at once.” So sh@was obliged to go and 
open the door, and the frog hopped in after her close to her 
fect and quite up to her char. But when she sat down he cried, 
“Take me up by you.” She would not at first, till her father 
obliged her to lift the frog on the chair by her side. He was no 
sooher there than he jutnped upon the table and said, “ Now, then, 
push your little golden plate nearer, and we will eat together.” 
The Princess did as he told her, but every ane could see how 
much she disliked it. The frog seemed to relish bis dinner very 
much, but he would give the Princess halfof all he took. At 
last he said, “T have eaten and drank quite enough, and I feel very 
tired, so now carry me upstairs into your little bed-room, and 
take your silken bed ready, that we may sleep together.” 

When the Princess heard this she began to weep, for site was 
really afraid of the cold frog, she could not even toueh him, and 
now he actually wanted to sleep in her neat beautiful Mitre bed, 

Pat the King was displeased at her totes, and he said, “He 
who helped you, when you were in tropble must nat be despised 
now.” So the young Princess found she mast obey, Thom she 
took up the frog with two fingers, polding ‘him ae far kom 
Mer, 4@ poselble, she carried him apatite and placed him ina 

eoyaer of herrogm. N ; 
'*{ifel the evening, towever, as soon as the Princes wag in bed, 
the Ying crept out of his comer and said tp her,~“7 am sp. tired, 7 
tilt me goggle willttell your father.” 
“Whe Aaparing ‘thin tha 2 ‘fithe 6 gmat pmaaiat, 90 
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$2 THE FROG PRINCE... 

seizing the frog in her hand, she dashed him with all her strength 

against the wall, eaying, “You will be quiet now I ope, you ugly 
% 


But as he fell, how surprised she was to see the frog change into 

a handsome young Prince, with beautiful friendly eyes, who after- 
ds became her constant companion, and at last her father gave 
fils consent to their marriage. 

“Before it took place, however, the Prince told them his history, 
how he had heen changed into a frog by a wicked witch, and that 
she had condemned him to live in the fountains until a king's 
daughter'should come and release him. No one else in the world 
had the power to do so. 

After they were married, the young Prince proposed that he 
dhould take his bride*to his own kingdom. So on the wedding 
day, a splendid carriage drawn by eight white horses drove up to 
the door. They had white feathers on their heads and golden 
harness, and by the side of the carriage stood the Prince's steward, 
the faithful Harry. This faithful Harry had been so unhappy 
when his master was changed into a frog, that he had fasténed 
three iron bands round his heart, to prevent it from bursting with 
woe and sorrow. 

The carriage with the Prince and his bride soon drove away 
with Harry bthind in his old place, and full of joy at the release 
of his master. They had not travelled far when they heard a loud 
crack—as if something had broken. 

Now the Prince knew nothing of the iron bands round his ser- 
vant’s heart, so he cried out, “ Harry, is the carriage breaking ?” 

“No sire,” he replied, ‘only the iron bands which I bound 
round my heart for fear it should burst with sorrow while you were 
a frog confined to the fountain. They are breaking now because 
I am so happy to see my master restored to his own shape, and 
travelling to his kingdom, with a beautiful bride.” 

The Prince and Princess never forgot faithful Harry, who had 
loved his master so well while he was in trouble. ~ 








THE CAT WHO MARRIED. A MOUSE. 13 
The Cat who Married a louse. 


OncE upon a time, a cat made acquaintance with a mouse, and 
they were together se much that.a great love and friendship arose 
between them, for the mouse was a clever little thing. At last 
they agreed to marry and dwell together in the same house and be 
very comfortable. 

One day during summer, the cat said to nis wife, “ My dear, we 
must take care to lay in a store for the winter, or we shall die with 
Jhunger ; you, little Mousey, cannot venture to go about any. where 
for fear you should be caught in a trap, but } had better go-and 
see about it.” 

This good advicewas followed, and in afew days Tom came s2feiy | 
back with a large jar full of beautiful meat covered with fat, whéch 
he had found. They had a long talk about a place in which 
to hide: this treasure ; but at last Tom said, “I don’t know a better: 
place than the church, no one ever thinks of robbing a church, so 
if we place the jar under the altar and take care not to touch it, | 
then we shall have plenty to eat in winter.” 

So the jar was carried to the church and pat ina ‘place of 
safety, but it did not remain there long. 

‘Tom kept thinking-of the contents of the jar, and Jonging so 
much for a taste, that. at last ne invented an “excuse to get away 
from home... |: - 

* Mousey,” he; said one day, “J have had-en invitation from ; 
‘one of my cousins, to be present at the..christening of her little 
son, who was born:a few weeks ago; he is‘a beautiful kitten she 
tells me, grey, with black peIpeS, and i cousin wishes me to be: 
godfatner.”. :.. 

“Oh, yes! go by’ alt leans? replied the mouse’; Mi 5 “but. ee you 
are enjoying yourself think of me; and: bring me .a drop of the 
sweet, red wine if you cin.” Tom promised to:do.as she 
asked: him, and went off as if he were: going -to see his: cousin. 
‘But after all it was not true. Tom “had no cousin, nor had: he 
been asked to begedfather: | ae | 

No, ‘he .went night off to the ehiirch and. ‘slipped. uncer the 
 tgble, where the jar of meatistood, and. gat looking at it. He did. 
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. hot look for long, however, for presently he went close up and 
began licking and licking the fat on the top of the jar, fill it was 

\ nearly all gone. Then he took a walk on the roofs of the houses 
in the town, and at fast’stretched himself ont in the mm and 
stroked his whiskers as often as he thought of the delicious feast 
he had had. As soon as the evening closed in he returned home. 

“Oh { here you are again,” said the mouse. “ Have you spent 
a pleasant day ?” ; 

Ves, indeed,” he replied. “ Everything passed off very well.” 

“ And what name did they give the young kitten ?” she asked, 

“Top-orr” said Tom, quite coolly. 

“ Top-off !” cried the mouse ; “ that is a curious and uncommon 
name! Is it a family name ?” 

“It is a very old name in our family,” replied the cat, “‘ and itis 
not worse than Z/éeves, as your ancestors were called.” 

@oor little Mousey made no reply, and for awhile nothing more 
was said about Tom’s cousins. 

But Tom could not forget the jar of meat in the church, and 
the thoyght of it made him long so much, that he was 
obliged to invent another tale dfa christening. So he told the little 
mouse that a lady cat, his aunt, had invited him this time, and 
that the kitten was a great beauty, all black, excepting a white 
ring round its neck, so he could not refuse to be present. 

“For one day, dear Mousey,” he added; “you will do me this 
kindness and keep house at home alone ?” 

The good little mouse willingly agreed, and Tom ran off; but 
as soon as he had reached the town, he jumped over the church~ 
yard wall, and very quickly found his way to the place where the 
jar of meat was concealed. This time he feasted so greedily that 
when he had finished the jar was more than half empty. 

“It tastes as nice as it smells,” said the cat, after his joyful day's 
work was ever and he had had anice nap. But as soon as he 
seturned home the mouse asked what name had been given to the 
kitten this time. 

Tom was a little puzzled to know what to say, but at last ha 
said, “ Ah! I remember now : they named it ‘ Madf-gunz,’* 

“Halfgone! Why, Tom, what a queer namé! I never heard 
of it before in my life, and I am sure it cannot be found in the 
8 Register,’ ] 
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The cat did not reply, and for a time all went on as usual till 
enother longing fit made him rub his whiskers, and think of the 
jar of meat. “Mousey,” said he ope day, “of all good things 
there are always thrée: do you know I have had a third invitation 
to be godfather? and this time the little kitten is quite blac, 
without a single white hair on its whole body; such a thing has 
not happened in our family for many years, so you will let me go, 
won't you?” 

“ Tep-off, and Half-gone, are such curious names, Tom,” re-— 
plied the mouse, “that they are enough to make ohe suspicious.” 

“Qh, nonsense!” replied the cat, “what can you know about 
names, stayingeat home here all day long in your grey coat and 
soft fur, with nothing to do but to catch crickets? you can know 
very little of what men do in the world.” 

Poor little Mousey was silent, and she patiently remained at 
home during the absence of the greedy, deceitful cat, who this 
time feasted himself secretly till he had quite cleaned out the jar, 
and left it empty. 

“When all is gone, then one can rest,” said he to himself, as he 
returned home at night Quite fat and sleek. 

“Well, Tom,” said the mouse, as soon as she saw him, “and 
what is the name of this third child?” 

“I hope you will be pleased at last,” he said; “it is named 
“Ali-gone.” 

“ All-gone!” cried the mouse, “that is the most suspicious 
name yet; I can scarcely believe it; what does it mean?” Then 
she shook her head, rolled herself up, and went to sleep. 

After this, Tom was not invited to any more christenings; but, 
as the winter came on, and in the night no provisions could be 
found, the mouse thought of the careful store they had laid up for 
the winter, and said to the cat,.“‘Come, Tom, let us fetch the jar 
of meat from the church, it will be such a nice relish for us.” 

* Ah, yes,” he replied; “it will be a nice relish to you, I dare 
say, when you stretch out your fine little tongue to taste it!” 
So he took himself out of the way, and Mousey went to the 
chutch by herself. But what was her vexation at finding the jar 
@tij] standing in the same place, but quite empty. 

, ‘Tien she returned home, and fourid Tom looking as if he did 
aot care, although he was at first rather ashamed to face hes, 
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“1 understand now,” said the little mouse quite gently ; “I can 
see what has happened; a ‘fine friend you have. ‘been to me to 
deceive mo in this manner. When you told me you were going 
to stand godfather to the three little kittens, you never visited 

‘your relations at all; but, instead of that, you went to the church 
three times, and eat up all the meat in the jar. ‘I know, now, 
what you meant by 70p-0f, Half-gone a _ 

“Will you be quiet?” said the cat in a rage; “if you say 
another word I will eat you.” 

But the poor little mouse had got the other name on the tip of 
her tongue when Tom interrupted her, and she could not stop 
herself, out it came— 4d/-gone /” P 

Tom only wanted an excuse to eat up jis poor little wife, so he 
sprang upon her the moment she uttered the word, broke her back 
with his paw, and ate her up. | 

You will see every day in this world, among human beings, the 
strong oppressing the: weak, and if they complain, illusing them 
‘for doing. so. _ 





Fairy Tell Tree. 


Near the opening to a large forest lived a wood-cutter with his 
wifs, They had only one child, a little maiden of three years 
ald, and they were so very poor that they could scarcely find 
bread to eat from day to day. : 

One morning the woodcutter, full of sorrow, went into the wood 
.to his work, and while he cut down trees with his axe, all at once 
a beautiful lady stood before him. She had a crown of glittering 
stars on her head, and diamonds sparkled in her hair. Then she 
spoke to the woodcutter,—“I am the good Fairy Tell True, and 
mother of all good children. You are poor and miserable: bring 
me your little child; I will be a mother to her, and provide for . 
her with the greatest care.” The woodcutter was very glad ta 
give up his little girl to such a good fairy, so he called her to him, 
and gave her to the beautiful lady, who, carried her up to ade 
lightful palace in the clouds, | ee 


FAIRY TELL TRUE. t7 


* Heré she was very happy; she had sugared bread to eat, and 
sweet fresh milk to drink ; her clothes were of silk and gold, and 
she played with the fairy’s good children all day. 

Here she remained till she reached the age of fourteen, and one 
day the good fairy called her to her side and said, ‘Dear child, 
I have a long journey to take, and while I am absent I intend to 
leave the thirteen keys of the doors in my fairy palace in your 
care. You are free to open twelve of these doors and examine 
the wonderful things which the rooms contain, but the thirteenth, 
to which this little key belongs, you are forbidden to enter. If 
you do, great sorrow and misfortune will happen to you.” 

The young girl promised faithfully to remember this injunction, 
and when the good fairy was gone, she began at once to examine 
the rooms of the palace. Each day she unlocked one, until she 
had opened all the twelve. In each room she saw a beautiful fairy 
surrounded with a clear and brilliant light, and so much brightness 
and glory, that she, as well as the good children who accompanied 
her, were full of joy. 

Now the forbidden door still remained unopened ; but such a 
lotiging desire arose in her heart to see what the room contained, 
that she said to her companions, “I will just open this door a 
very little way, and peep in.” 

‘Oh, no, don’t!” said one of the good children; “that would 
be wrong; the good fairy has forbidden you to do so, and some- 
thing dreadful will happen if you do.” 

The young girl was silent, but the longing desire in her heart 
would not be still, and day after day her curiosity increased so 
much that she could not rest. 

At last, one day when all her young companions were absent, 
she thought to herself, now I shall be able to go in and have a 
peep, and no one will ever know. 

So she fetched: the keys, and taking the right one in her hand, 
placed it in the lock, and turned it round. The moment she did 
80, the door sprang’ open, and she saw three beautiful fairies seated 
on a throne of fire in a blaze of light. She stood for a while 
bewildered with astonishment. Then she moved forwards a little, 
and placed her finger in the glittering light ; and when she drew 
it back; her finger was covered with gold. On seeing this, she 
Was seized with a terrible fear, and shutting the door quickly, ske 


je BAIRY TBEL TRUE, 
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away to another pert of the palace. But she c 
eae her pa aad caus beat violently when she found that 
the gold would not come off her finger, although she rubbed and 
washed it with all her might, ‘ 
Not very long after this the good fairy returned home, and calling 
the maiden to her, requested her to give up the keys of the palace. 

As she placed them in the fairy’s hand, she looked earnestly 
into the young gitl’s eyes, and said, “Have you opened the thit 
teenth door?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

The good fairy laid her hand on the young girl’s heart, and 
knew by its beating, which she felt, that ahe had been disobeyed, 
and that the door had been opened. Then she said again, “ Have 
you opened the thirteenth door?” 

“No,” was the reply for the second time. 

Then the fairy caught sight of the maiden's finger which had 
becone golden when she touched the fiery light, and knew by this 
that she was guilty. For a third time she asked the same question, 
but the young girl still answered, “No.” 

Then the good fairy said to the maiden, “You have not 
attended to my commands, nor spoken the truth; you are there- 
fore not fit to remain with good children in this beautiful palace 
in the clouds.” As the fairy spoke, the maiden fell into a deep 
aleep, and sunk down upon the earth. 

When she awoke, she found herself alone in a great wilderness ; 
and our attempting to cry out, her voice could no longer be heard, 
for she had been struck dumb. Then she sprang up, and at- 
tempted to force her way out of the wilderness, but wherever she 
turned the thick thorn bushes drove het back, and she could not 
pags through them. The enclosure in which she now found herself 
shut in was surrounded by hollow caves, and in one of these she 
determined to take up her abode; therefore, when night came on, 
she crept in and slept till morning, and during stormy or rainy 
weather it formed her only shelter. Her life now was indeed 
misetable, and whenever she thought of those happy days when 
she had lived in the beautiful palace, with good children for her 
companions, she wept bitterly, 

Her food consisted of roots and wild berries, which ahe had to 
search for, and in autumn she collected all the dry leaves, and 
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camied them to the hollow cave, to serve her for a bed. In winter 
the nyts were her food, and when snow and ice came, she rolled 
herself like a poor animal in the leaves, and let her long hair fall 
round her like a mantle, for her clothes were all in rags. So ohe 
year after another passed, durmg which she endured the greatest 
want and misery. 

One day in the spring, when the trees were decked in their 
fresh green leaves, the king of the country was hunting in the 
forest, and while following a deer, he saw it disappear among the 
thick bushes which encircled the old hollow caves, To follow the 
deer, he alighted from his horse, and made a way for himselt 
through the bushes with his sword. 

When he had thus cleared a path, he saw a beautiful maiden 
seated under a tree, and clothed from head to foot in her own 
golden hair. He stood still at first in silent astonishment, and 
then he said, “Who art thou, fair maiden, and why dost thou sit 
here in this lonely place?” But she could not answer him, for 
her lips were sealed. 

Then the king spoke again, “Will you go with me to my 
palace?” Then she nodded her head, and the king taking her in 
his arms, lifted her on his horse, and rode home with her. 

As soon as they arrived at the castle, he gave her beautiful 
clothing and everything she wanted in abundance ; and although 
she could not speak, she was so beautiful and graceful that the king 
fell in love with her, and in a very short time they wete married. 

In a year after, the young queen had a little son, and while she 
was lying on her bed during the night, the good fairy appeared 
to her, and said, “Wilt thou now own the truth, that thou didst 
open the forbidden door? If thou wilt, I will restore to thee the 
power of speech ; but if thou art still obstinate, and persist in 
denying thy sin, then I will take thy new-born babe with me.” 

Then the power of speech was given to the queen, to enable 
her to answer; but ahe remained obdurate, and said, “No, I did 
not open the forbidden door.” 
| Qn this the good fairy took the new-born baby:in her arms and 
disappeared with it, 

In the morning ee the child could not be found, a acer 

arose amongst the people; they declared that the queeh had de 
wtoyed her baby, She heard all they said, but she could not ex 
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plain ; however, the king loved her too well to believe. a word of 
evil against her. : 
In another year the queen had a second son born, and again 
the good fairy appeared to her and said, “If thou wilt now con- 
fess that thou hast opened the forbidden door, I will restore to thee 
thy child and set thy tongue at iiberty, but if thou will persist in 
thy denial, thou shalt still remain dumb, and I will take away from 
thee thy second baby also.” But thé queen again replied, “ No, 
I did not open the forbidden door.” Then the fairy took up the 
second child and carried it away to her palace in the clouds. 
The next morning when the second child also was missing, the 
people were loud in their complaints against the queen; they even 
said that they believed she was an ogress, and had eaten it. The 
king’s counsellors also demanded that she should be brought to 
justice. But the king’s love for her was so great that he believed 
nothing, and even threatened the counsellors, who, at the peril of 
their lives, did not dare to say a word against her. 
But in the third year a little baby girl was born to the queen, 
and the good fairy came a third time and said to her, “ Follow me.” 
Then she took her by the hand and carried her to the palace in 
the clouds. She led her in-and showed her two beautiful boys, | 
who were laughing and playing beyond the stars in the glorious 
sunlight. Great was the queen’s joy at seeing her children, and 
the good fairy said to her, “Is thy heart not yet softened? Even 
now, if thou wilt confess that thou hast opened the forbidden 
door, I will restore to thee both thy two little sons.” 
But the queen answered for the third time,— 
“No, I did not open the forbidden door.” 
Then the good fairy allowed her to sink down again to earth, 
and took away from her the new-born daughter. ° — : 
When the people discovered the next morning that the third 
child was missing, they became very angry, atid said, “Qur queen 
‘is really an ogress, she has eaten her children, she must be con- 
demned to die.” This time the king could not silence his coun- 
sellors. The queen was brought before the tribunal, and as she 
would not answer nor defend herself, she was condemned to be 
burnt alive. The funeral pile was formed, and she was fastened 
to the stake, but when the flames began to spread around, her 
pide was meltcd from her heart, and she repented ; the thought 
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arose, “Oh! if I could only confess to the good fairy before I die, 
and tell her that I did open that door.” As she thought this her 
voice came back to her, and she cried, “Oh! good fairy Tell True, 
I am guilty.” 

As soon as the words were out of her mouth the rain began to 
pour down, and quickly put out the flames. A bright light sur- 
rounded her, and in it appeared the good fairy, leading by the 
hand the queen's dear, long-lost boys, and carrying in her arms 
the little baby girl. The fairy spoke kindly to her and said, 
“Now that thou hast confessed thy sin and are forgiven, I can 
restore to thee not only the power of speech, but also thy three 
dear children, and promise thee happiness and joy for the re- 
mainder of thy life. For,” she said, “those who confess and 
forsake their sins shall find mercy.” 


The Pouth who could not shiber and shake 


A Fatuer had two sons, the eldest.clever and sensible, but the 
younger was so stupid that he could neither learn nor understand 
any thing, and people would say, “What a burden that stopid 
boy must be to his father.” 

Whatever the father wanted done, Jack, the eldest boy, was 
obliged to do, even to take messages, for his brother was too stupid 
to understand or remember. But Jack was a terrible coward, and 
if his father wished him to 49 anywhere late in the evening, and 
the road led through the churchyard, he would say, “Oh! no, 
father, I can’t go there, it makes me tremble and shake so.” 

Sometimes when they sat round the fire of an evening, while 
some one related tales that frightened him, he would say, “Oh! 
please don’t go on, it makes me shake all over.” 

The youngest, boy seated in his carner among the listeners, 
would open his yes quite wide and say, “I can’t think what he 
means by. saying it makes him shiver and shake; it must be some- 
thing very wonderful.that could make me shiver and shake.” 

At last one day the father, spoke to his youngest son very 
plainly and said, “ Listen, you there in the corner: you are grow. 
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ing tall and strong, you must learn very séon to earn your ow 
living. See how your brother works, while you do nothing bt 
run and jump about all day.” 

Well, father,” he replied, “I am quite ready to earn my ow 
living when you like, if I may only learn to shivet and shake, fc 
I don’t know how to do that at all.” 

His brother laughed at this speech, and said to hiniself 
‘What a simpleton my brother is, he will have to sweep the 
streets by and by or else starve.” 

His father sighed and said, “ You will never get your living by that, 
boy, but you will soon learn to shiver and shake, no doubt.” 

Just at this moment the sexton of the church came in, and 
the father related the trouble he was in about his youngest son 
who was so silly and unable to learn. ‘What do you think he 
said to me when I told him he must learn to earn his own 
living ? “asked the father. 

“Something silly, I suppose,” answered the sexton. 

‘Silly, indeed! he said he wished he could learn to shiver 
and shake.” 

“Oh f” cried the sexton, “let him come to me, I'll soon 
manage that for him; he won’t be long learning to shiver and 
shake if I have him with me.” 

The father was delighted with this proposal, it was really a 
good beginning for his stupid son. So the sexton took the 
youth in hand at once, led him to the church-tower, and 
made him help to ring the bells. For the first two days he 
liked it very well, but on the third at midnight the sexton 
roused him out of his sleep to toll the passing bell, so he 
had to mount to the highest part of the church-tower and 
toll the bell. 

“You will soon learn what it is to shiver and shake now, 
young man,” thought the sexton, but he did not go home, as 
we shall hear by-and-by, The youth walked through the 
churchyard and mounted the steps to the belfry without feel- 
ing the least fear, but just as he reached the bellxope. he 
saw 2 figure in white standing on the steps. 

ala plik ? he ie re the figure neither moyed sor 
epoke. swer me ssid, “or take yoursélf off; 
m0 business here.” oS) yee rae 
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~. Bot the sexton, who had disguised himself to frighten the 
boy, remained immovable, for he wished to be taken for a 
ghost, but Hans was not to be frightened. He exclaimed, 
for the second time, “What do you want here? speak, if you 
are an honest man, or I will throw you down the steps.” 

The sexton, thinking he could not intend to do any thing 
so dreadful, answered not a word, but stood still, as if he 
were made of stone. “Once more, I ask you what you 
want,” said Hans; and as there was still no answer, he sprung 
upon the sham ghost, and giving him a push, he rolled down 
ten steps, and falling into a corner, there remained. 

Thereupon Hans went back to the bell, tolled it for the 

proper number of minutes, then went home, laid himself down 
without saying a word, and went fast asleep. 
+ The sexton’s wife waited a long time for her husband, and 
finding he did not come home she became alarmed, and going 
to Hans, woke him and said, “ Do you know why my husband 1s 
staying out so late—he was with you in the tower I suppose ?” 

“There was some one standing on the top of the steps when I 
went into the belfry dressed in white, and as he would not 
atiswer a word when I spoke to him, I took him for a thief and 
kicked him down-stairs. We will go and see who it is; if it 
should be your husband I shall be sorry, but of course I did not 
know.” 

The wife ran out to the tower and found her husband lying 
in a corner groaning, for he had broken his leg. Then she went 
to the father of Hans with a loud outcry against the boy. 
“Your son,” cried she, “has brought bad luck to the house; he has 
thrown my husband down the steps and broken hig leg; he shan’t 
atay with us any longer, send for him home.” 

Then the father was terribly vexed, sent for his son, se 
acolded him. “What do you mean, you wretched boy,” 
said, “by these wicked tricks ?” 

“Father,” answered the boy, “hear what I have to say. Inever 
meant to do wrong, but when I saw a white figure standing there 
in the night, of course I thought it was there for some bad pur- 
pose. 1 did not know it was the sexton, and I warned him three 
tines what I would do, if he did not answer.” 
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“ Ah! yes, you are the plague of my life,” said his father. “’ Now 
go out of my sight, and never let me see you more.” 

“Yes, father, I will go right willingly to-morrow, and then if I 
learn to shiver and shake, I shall acquire knowledge that will 
enable me to earn my living at all events.” 

“Learn what you like,” said his father, “it’s all the same to 
me. There are fifty crowns, take them and go out into the world 
when you please; but don’t tell any one where you come from, or 
who is your father, for I am ashamed to own you.” : 

“Father,” said Hans, “I will do just as you tell me; your orders 
are very easy to perform.” _ 

At daybreak the next morning, the youth put the fifty crowns 
into his pocket, and went out into the high road, saying to him- 
self as he walked on, “When shall I learn to shiver and shake,— 
when shall I learn to be afraid?” 

Presently a m2n met him on the road, overheard what he said, 
and saw at once that the young man was fearless. He quickly 
joined him, and they walked a little. way together till they came 
to a spot where they could see a gallows. 

“ Look,” he said; “there is a tree where seven men have 
been married with the rope-maker's daughter, and have learnt how 
to swing; if you only sit down here and watch them till night 
comes on, I'll answer for it you will shiver and shake before 
morning.” : 

“T never had a better opportunity,” answered the youth. “That 
is very easily done. You come to me again early to-morrow 
morning, and if it teaches me to shiver and shake, you shall 
have my fifty crowns.” | 

Then the young man went and seated himself under the gal- 
lows and waited till the evening, and feeling cold he lighted a fire ; 
but at midnight the wind rose and blew so fiercely and chil!, that 
even a large fire could not warm him. : 

The high wind, as well as being cold, made the bodies of the 
murderers swing to and fro, and he thought to himself, if I am so 
cold down here by the fire, they must be frozen ‘up there ; and 
after pitying them for some time he climbed up, untied the ropes. 
and brought down all the seven bodies, stirred the fire into a’ 
blaze, and seated them round it so close, that’ their clothes caught 
fre. Finding they did not move, he said to them, “Sit farther 
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back, will you, or I will hang you up again.” But the dead could 
not hear him, they only sat silent and let their rags burn. 

Then Hans became angry, and said, “ If you will not move, 
there is no help for it ;, I must not let you burn, I must hang you 
up.” So he hung the severi bodies up again all in a row, then 
‘aid himself down by the fire and fell fast asleep. 

In the morning the man came, according to his promise, 
hoping to get the fifty dollars. ‘ Well, I suppose you know now 
what it is to shiver and shake ?” he said. 

‘‘No, indeed,” he replied. “ Why should I? those up there 
have not opened their mouths once; and when I seated them 
round the fire, they allowed their old rags to burn without moving, 
and if I had not hung the bodies up again, they would have been 
burned also.. The man looked quite scared when he heard this, 
and went away without attempting to ask for the fifty dollars. 

Then Hans continued his journey, and again said aloud to him- 
self, “I wonder what this shivering and shaking can be.” - 

A wagoner walking along the road by his horses overtook 
him, and asked who he was. 

‘TI don’t know,” he replied. 

The wagoner asked again, “‘ Why are you here »” 

.“I can’t tell,” said Hans. 

“Who is your father 2” 

“T dare not say.” 

“What were you grumbling about just now, when I came up 
with you ?” 

‘J want to learn to shiver and shake,” said Hans. 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said, the wagoner. “Come with me, 1. 
will show you a little of the world, and find you something to do 
better than that.” 

So the young man went with the wagoner, and about evening 
they arrived at an inn, where they put up for the night. No 
sooner, however, did Hans enter the room than he muttered to 
himself, “Oh! if I could only learn to shiver and shake.” 

1 The landlord heard him, and said with a laugh, “ If that is all 
you wish to learn, F can tell you of a apienaid Opportunity in 
this part of the world.” | 

. “Ah! be silent now,” said the ladalay: “You know how 
many people have already lost their lives through their curiosity 
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It would be a pity for a nice young man like this, with such fine 
blue eyes, never to see daylight again.” 

But Hans spoke for himself at once,—“If it is so bad as you 
tay,” he cried, “I should like to try as soon as possible; all I 
want is to learn how to shiver and shake, so tell me what I am to 
do.” And the youth gave the landlord no rest till he had explained 
the matter to him. 

“ Well,” he said at last, “not far from here stands an enchanted 
castle, where you could easily learn to shiver and shake, if you 
remain in it. The king of the country has promised to give his 
daughter in marriage to any one who will venture to sleep in the 
castle for three nights, and she is as beautiful a young lady as the 
sun ever shone upon. Rich and valuable treasures in the castle 
are watched over by wicked spirits, and any one who could de- 
stroy these goblins and demons, and set free the treasures which 
are rotting in the castle, would be made a rich and a lucky man. 
Numbers of persons have gone into the castle full of hope that 
they should succeed, but they have not been heard of since.” 

Hahs was not in the least alarmed by this account, and the 
next morning he started off early tu visit the king. 

When he was admitted to the palace the king looked at him 
earnestly, and seemed much pleased with his appearance; then 
he said, “Do you really wish to be allowed to remain for three 
nights in the enchanted castle ?” 

“Yes,” replied Hans, “I do request it.” 

“You can take no living creature with you,” said the king; 
“what else will you have?” 

“TZ only ask for a fire, a turning-lathe, a cutting-board, and a 
knife,” he replied. 

To this the king readily agreed, and these articles he was per- 
mitted to take into the castle during the day. When night came, 
he took up his abode in one of the rooms, lighted a fire which 
2000 burt brightly, placed the turning-lathe and the cutting-board 
near it, and sat down on the cutting-board, determined to make 
himself comfortable. Presently he exclaimed, “Oh, when shall i 
lear to shiver and shake? Not here, I am certain, for I am 
— too drrcer sacra 

f at midnight, just as he had stirred the fire into a blaze, he 
pop ardiaaias a comer the cry of a cay— Miou, mion ; how 
is. 
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“What a fool you must be, then,” cried Hams, “to stay out 
there in the cold; come and seat yourself by the fire, and get 
warm if you will,” 

As he spoke, two very large black cats sprung forward furiously, 
seated themselves on each side of the fire, and stared at him with 
wild, fiery eyes. After a while, when the cats became thoroughly 
warm, they spoke, and said, “Comrade, will you have a game of 
cards P” 

“With all my heart,” answered Hans; “but first stretch out 
your feet, and let me examine your claws.” 

The cats stretched out their paws. “Ah!” said he, “ what long 
nails you have, and now that J have seen your fingers, I would 
rather be excused from playing cards with you.” 

Then he killed them both, and threw them out of the window 
into the moat. As soon as he had settled these two intruders, he 
seated himself again by the fire, hoping to have a little rest; but 
in a few moments there rushed out from every corner of the room 
black cats and black dogs in & fiery chain one after another, till 
there seemed no end to them. They mewed, and barked, and 
growled, and at length jumped on his fire and scattered it about 
the room, as if they wished to put it out. 

For awhile he watched them in silence, till at last he got angry, 
and seizing his cutting-board, exclaimed, “Be off! you horrid 
creatures 1!” and then rushing after them, he chased them round 
the room. Some few escaped in the clamour, but the rest he 
killed with his cutting-board, and threw into the moat. 

As soon as he had cleared the room, he rekindled his fire, by 
gathering the sparks together, and sat down to warm himself in 
the blaze. After a time he began to fccl so sleepy that his eyes 
would not keep open any longer; so he looked round the room, 
and espied in a corner a large bed. “That is the very place 
for me,” he said, rising, and laying himself upon it; but just as he 
was closing his eyes to sleep, the bed began to move about the 
room, and at last increased its speed, and went off at a gallop 
through the castle. 

“ All right,” cried Hans, “now, goon again.” At this the bed 
started off, as if six horses were harnessed to it, through the doer- 
way, dowh the steps, to the great gates of the castle, against which 

with ‘g great bump, and tumbled, legs uppermost, throw- 
ing all the pillows and blankets on Hans, who lay underneath, af 
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if a mountain were upon him. He struggled out from the load, 
and said, “Any one may travel in that fashion who likes, but I 
don't.” So he laid himself down again by the fire, and slept till 
the daybreak. . 

In the mornipy the king came to the castle, and, as he caught 
sight of Hans int by the fire asleep, te thought the evil spirits 
had killed him, and that he was dead. “Alas!” said the king, “TI 
am very sorry ; it 1s se pity that such a fine youth should lose 
his life in this mann 

But Hans, who Aeard, sprang up in a moment and exclaimed, 
“No, King, I anfnot dead yet.” The king, quite astonished and 
joyful at finding“him unhurt, asked him how he had passed the 
night ? 

‘Oh, vey pleasantly indeed,” replied Hans; and then he 
related to the king all that had passed, which amused him very 
much. = 
On returning to the inn, the landlord stared at him with wide 
open eyes: “I never expected to see you again alive; but I sup- 
pose you have learnt to shiver and shake by this time.” 

“Not J,” he replied; “I believe it is useless for me to try, for 
I never shall learn to be afraid.” . 

The second night came, and he again went up to the old castle, 
and seated himself by the fire, singing the burden of his old song, 
. “When shall I learn to shiver and shake?” 

At midnight he heard a noise, as of something falling. It'came 
nearer; then for a little while all was quiet; at last, with a tre- 
mendous scream, half the body of a man came tumbling down 
the chimney, and fell right in front of Hans. 

“‘ Holloa!” he cried, “all that noise, and only half a man; 
where's the other half?” Af this, the noise and tumult began 
again, and, amidst yellings and howlings, the other half of the 
man fell on the hearth. 

“Wait,” said Hans, nsing; “I will stir the fire into a blaze 
first.” But when he turned to sit down again, he found that the two 
‘halves of the man had joined, and there sat an ugly looking object 
in his place. “Stay,” cried the young man; “I did not bargain 
for this ;. that seat is mine.” | 

The ugly man tried to push Hans away; but he was too quick 
for him, and putting out all his strength, he dislodged the creature 
from his seat, and placed himself again upon it, 
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ywn the chimney nine more 

ther; each: of them held a 

ne first who appeared brought 

/ set up thé nine bones like 
Ae skulls for balls. . 

d Hans, after he had looxed’on 


Immediately there came tumblin 
of these horrid men, one after t}* 
human thigh bone in his han 
out two skulls, and presi 
skittles, and began to 

“Shall I play withy 
for some time. 


“Yes, willing” ed, “if you have any money ?” 

“Plentyy7 ~ At your balls are not quite round.” So 
he took ‘ __,a’tirmed them on his lathe. ‘“ Now they will 
roll b ‘on, let us set to work.” 


The si. («men ‘played with great spirit, and won a few of his 
dollars ; but “a at once the cock crew, and they vanished from 
his eyes. After they were gone he iaid himself down and slept 
peacefully till the king arrived, and asked him what had hap- 
pened, and how it had fared with him during the night. 

“Well,” said Hans, “I played a game of skittles with some 
horrid looking fellows who had bones and skulls for skittles and 
balls; I won sometimes, and I lost a couple of dollars.” 

us Did you not shiver and shake?” asked the king, in surprise. 

‘“‘Not I, indeed! I wish I could! Oh! if I only knew how to 
shiver and shake.” 

The third night came, and found our hero once more seated on 
his bench by the fire, and saying quite mournfully, “ When shall 
IT ever learn to shiver and shake ?” 

As he spoke there came into the room six tall men, bearing a 
coffin containing a dead man. 

“Ah!” said Hans, “I know what you have there, it is the 
body of my cousin. He has been dead two days. Then he beck- 
oned with his finger and said, “Come here, little cousin, kt should 
like to see you f° 

The men placed the coffin on the ground before him, and took 
off the lid. Hans touched the face, and it felt as cold as ice. 
“Wait,” he said, “I will soon warm it!” so he went to the 
fire, and warming his hand, laid it on’ the face of the dead man, 
which remained: as coid as ever. 
 At-last he took him out of the coffin, carried him to the fire, 

and placed him on hislap, while he rubbed the hands and chest 
that he might cause the blood to circulate, but all to no purpose) 


t 
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the body remained as cold as before. Presently he remetw 
Lered that when two lie in bed together they warm each other, 
wo he placed the dead man in bed, covered him over, and lay 
down beside him. After awhile this seemed to produce warmth 
in the body, the blood began to circulate, and at last the dead 
man moved and spoke. 

“There now, dear cousin,” said Hans, “see, I have warmed you 
into life again, as I said I could.” But the dead man sprang up 
and cried, “ Yes, and now I will strangle you.” 

‘What !” cried Hans, “is that your gratitude? then ydu may 
as well go back into your coffin again.” He leaped out of bed as 
he spoke, and, seizing the body, he threw it into the coffin and 
shut the lid down closely upon it. 

Then the six tall men walked in, lifted up the coffin and carried 
it away. 

“That's over,” said Hans. “Oh! I am sure nothing will ever 
teach me to shiver and shake.” 

, As he spoke a man walked in who was taller and larger than 
any of the others, and the look of his eyes was frightful; he was 
ald, and wore a long white beard. 

“You wretched creature,” cried the man, “I will soon teach you 
what it is to shiver and shake, for you shall die.” 

“‘ Not eo fast, friend,” answered Hans. “You cannot kill me 
without my own consent.” 

“T will soon have you on the ground,” replied the monster. 

“Softly, softly, do mot boast ; you may be strong, but you will 
find that I am stronger than you.” 

“That is to be proved,” said the old man ; “if you are stronger 
than I am, I will let you go. Come, we will try.” 

The old man, followed by Hans, led the way through long 
dark passages and cellars, till they saw the reflection of a smith's 
fire, and presently Came toa forge. Then the old man took an 
axe, and with one biow cut through the anvil right down to the 


ground. 

“Ican do better than that,” said Hans, taking up the axe 
and going towards another anvil. The monster was so sur 
prised at this daring on the part of Hans that he followed him 
closely, and as he leaned over to watch what the youth was going 
‘go do, hia long white beard fell on the anvil. Hans raised his 
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axe, split the anvil at one blow, wedging the old man’s beard in 
the opening at the same time. 

“Now I have got you, old fellow,” cried Hans, “ prepare for 
the death you deserye,”” Then he took up an iron bar and 
beat the old man till he cried for mercy, and promised to give 
him all the riches that were hidden in the castle. 

At this Hans drew out the axe from the anvil, and set the old 
man’s beard free, while he watched him closely. He kept his 
word, however, and leading the young man back to the castle, 
pointed out to him a cellar in which were three immense chests 
full of gold. 

“There is one for the poor,” said he; “another for the king, 
and the third for yourself.” 

Hans was about to thank him, when the cock crew, and the old 
man vanished, leaving the youth standing in the dark. 

“J must find my way out of this place,” he said, after groping 
about for some time, but at last daylight penetrated into the 
vaults, and he succeeded in reaching his old room, and lying down 
by the fire, slept soundly till he was aroused by the king’s arrival. 

“Well,” he said, in a glad voice when he saw the young man 
alive, “have you learnt to shiver and shake yet ?” 

“No!” replied Hans, “what was there to make me fear? 
My dead cousin came to see me, and a bearded old man tried to 
conquer me, -but I managed him, and he has shewn me where to 
find hidden treasures of gold, and how could I shiver and shake 
at these visitors ?” 

“Then,” said the king, “you have released the castle from en- 
chantment, I will give you, as I promised, my daughter in 
inarriage,” 

* That is good news,” cried Hans, “ But 3 have not learnt to 
shiver and shake after all.” 

The gold was soon after brought away re the castle, and the 
marriage celebrated with great pomp. Young Prince Hans, ag he 
was now called, did not seem quite happy after all. Not even 
the love of his bride could satisfy him. He was always saying : 
“When shall I learn to shiver and shake ?” 

This troubled the Princess very much, till her lady's-maid said, 
“Z will help you in this matter; I will show you how to make 
the Prince shiver and shake, that you may depend upon.” 
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So the Princess agreed to do what the lady’s-maid advised. 

First she went out to a brook that flowed through the gardens, 
of the palace, and brought in a whole pailful of water, contain- 
ing tiny fish, which she placed in the room. | 

“Remember,” said the lady’s-maid, “when the Prince is asleep 

‘in bed, you must throw this pail of water over him; that will 
make him shiver and shake I am quite certain, and then he will 
be contented and happy.” 

So that night while Hans was in bed and asleep, the Princess 
drew down the bedclothes gently, and threw the cold water with 
the gudgeons all over him. The little fish wriggled about as they 
fell on the bed, and the Prince, waking suddetily, exclaimed, “Oh! 
dear, how I do shiver and shake, what can it be?” ‘Then seeing 
the Princess standing by his bed, he guessed what she had done. 

“ Dear wife,” he said, “now I am satisfied, you have taught 
me to shiver and shake at last,” and from that hour he lived 
happily and contented with his wife, for he had learnt to shiver 
and shake—but not to fear. 


The Rolf and the Seven Poung Rids. 


THERE was once an old goat who had seven young ones, and 
she loved them as much as any mother could love her children. 

One day she wished to go into the forest and get food for'them, 
so she assembled them round her and said, ‘“ Dear children, I 
am going out into the wood, don’t open: the door while I am 
away, for if the wolf should get into our hut, the wicked deceit- 
ful creature will eat you up, even to the very hairs; you may 
easily know him by his rough voice and his large black feet.” 

‘‘ Dear mother,” said the young kids, “we will be very care- 
ful to keep out the wolf, you may leave us without the least 
anxiety.” So the old goat made herself quite comfortable ane 
started on her way. 

_, She had not been absent long, ehen there came a knock at 
the door, and a voice cried, “Open the door, my dear oe 
[have brought something nice for each of you.” 

But the young kids knew by the rough voice that it was the 
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old wolf, and not their mother; so the eldest said, “We shall 
not open the door, you are not our mother; she has a soft and 
gentle voice, and your voice is rough. You are only a wolf.” 

Then the wolf ran away to a shop at some distance, and bought 
a great stick of white chalk, which he ate to make his voice soft. 
After he‘ had eaten it, he went back to the goat’s cottage and 
knocked again at the door and said, in a soft voice, which the 
little kids thought was their mother’s, “Open the door for me 
now, dear children, I am your mother, and I have something 
nice for each of you.” 

But the wolf put his foot on the window-sill as he spoke, and 
looked into the room; the young kids saw it, andone of them 
said, “ No! we shall not open the door, our mother has no black 
feet like that ; go away, you are the wolf.” 

So the wolf went away again to a baker’s and said, “ Baker, I 
have crushed my foot, please to wrap it in dough, that will soon 
cure i” And as soon as the baker had done this, he went off 
to the miller and asked him to cover his foot with flour. The 
miller was too frightened to refuse, so he floured the wolf’s foot 
and sent, him away. Such is the way of the world. 

Now went the wicked animal for the third time to the house 
door, and said, “Open the door, dear children, it is your mother 
this time ; she has brought you something from the forest.” 

‘*Show us your feet,” said the little kids, ** then we shall know 
if you really are our mother.” The wolf placed his white foot on 
the window, and when they all saw it was white, they believed 
that what he had said was all true, so they opened the door ; but 
as soon as he entered the house they discovered that it was the 
wo}f, and with screams of terror ran to hide themselves. 

One hid under the table, another in the bed, the third in the 
oven, the fourth in the Kitchen, the fifth in the cupboard, the 
sixth under the wash-tub, and the seventh in the clock-case. 
‘But the wolf found six, and without much ceremony, gobbled 
them up one after the other, excepting the youngest who was anc: 
den in the clock-case. 

After the wolf had satisfies his greedy appetite, he went out 
lazily and laid himself down/':, the green meadow under a tree 
and fell fast asleep. . Ls 
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Ah! what a scene it was for her. The house door wide open. 
Table, chairs, and stools upset. The wash-tub broken to pieces, 
the counterpanes and pillows dragged from the bed. She sought 
for her children in terror, but not one could she find. At last she 
heard a little voice cry, ‘‘ Dear mother, here I am, shut up in the 
clock-case.” The old goat helped her kid out, and then listened 
while she described the deceitful manner in which the wolf had 
managed to get into the hut and eat up all her brothers and 
sisters. We can guess how the poor mother moutned and wept 
for her children. At last she went out, and the little kid followed 
her. As they crossed the meadow, they saw the wolf lying under 
a tree and snoring so loud that the ground trembled. 

The goat examined him on all-sides, and saw a movement as if 
something were alive in his stomach. “Ah!” thought she, “if he 
only swallowed my dear children, they must be still alive.” So 
ahe sent the little kid into the house for a par of scissors, a needle, 
and some thread, and very quickly began to cut open the mon- 
ster’s stomach. She had scarcely made one cut, when a little kid 
etretched out his head, and then a second, and a third sprang out 
as she cut farther, till the whole six were safe and alive, jumping 
ground their mother for joy; the monster in his eagerness had 
awallowed them whole, and they were not hurt in the least. 

Then their mother said to them, “Go and fetch me some large 
pebbles from the brook, that we may fill the stomach of the 
dreadful creature while he still sleeps.” The seven little kids 
started off to the brook in great haste, and brought back as many 
large stones as they could carry, with these they filled the stomach 
af the wolf; then the old goat sewed it up again so gently and 
quietly that the wolf neither awoke nor moved. 

As soon, however, as he had had his sleep out, he awoke, and 
stretching out his legs felt himself very heavy and uncomfortable, 
and the great stones in his stomach made him feel so thirsty that 
he got up and went to the brook to drink, As he trotted along 
the stones rattled and knocked ne against the other and against 
his sides in a most strange manner. Then he cried out,—. 


: * What a rattle and ramble ! . 
‘ They cannot be bones 
Of those nice hittle kids, 
1 or they feel ust Ihe stones,” 
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But when he came to the brook and stooped over to drink, 
the weight of the stones in his stomach overbalanced him, so 
that he fell in and was drowned. 

The little kids and their mother ran over towards the brook 
when they heard the splash and saw what happened. Then they 
danced round their mother for joy, crying out, “The wolf is dead. 
The wolf is dead.” And this was the end of the greedy wolf. 


Haithiul Sohn. 


THERE was once a king who became so very ill that he felt sure 
he must be lying on his death-bed, so he said to those around him, 
“Send faithful John to me.” Now John was the king’s favourite 
servant, who had lived with him for many years, and had always 
been faithful and true. As soon as the faithful servant appeared 
at the king’s bedside, the king said to him, 

‘“‘ My trustworthy friend, I feel that my end is approaching, and 
I have no anxiety or care on my mind excepting for my son; he is 
still young and does not always know how to guide himself. If 
you will promise to instruct him in all that he ought to know and 
be to him a second father, then shall I close my eyes and sleep in 

eace.” 
“TI promise,” replied faithful John. “I will never leave him, 
and I will serve him faithfully always, though it should cost me’ 
my life.” 

“Then,” said the king, “now I can die in peace and in com- 
fort. After my death you must take my son over the whole castle 
and show him all the rooms, the saloons, the vaults and the 
treasures that are concealed therein. But the last room at the end 
of the long gallery he must not enter, for it contains the statue 
of the ‘The Princess of the Golden Dome.’ If he should see 
this he will fall deeply in love, and will be placed in great and 
many dangers ; it must be your duty to watch him carefully.” 

Then faithful John took the old king’s hand and again promised 
to do all he wished. After this the king’s mind became calm and 
peaceful, and he laid his head on his pillow and died. 

As soon as the old king was laid in his grave, faithful John re 

ane 
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lated to the young monarch what his father had made him promise 
on his death-bed, and said, “That promise I will firmly hold, and 
I will serve you as faithfully as I have served your father, even 
should it cost me my life.” 

The days of mourning being over, John spoke to the young 
king again, and said, “It is now time that you should go round 
the estate which has been left by your father, and I am ready to 
show you over the castle.” Then he led him all through the 
different saloons, and allowed him to see the beautiful rooms and 
the rich treasures. Only one chamber he did not open, in which 
the dangerous statue stood. 

This figure was so wonderfully chiselled that on opening the 
door it attracted the eye of a stranger at once, for the form 
and colour were more lovely and beautiful than any thing else 
in the whole world. 

The young king quickly perceived that faithful John passed 
by this door without opening it, and said, “‘ Why do you not unlock 
this door for me ?” 

“There is something in that chamber too terrible for you to 
see,” replied John. - 

But the king replied, “I have seen all over the rest of the castle, 
and I will know what this room contains.” 

He went forward as he spoke and tried to open the door by force. 
But John held him back, saying, “I promised your father 
on his death-bed never to allow you to see the interior of this 
chamber, and I know that misfortune will be the result to both, if 
I break that promise.” . 

“Ah! no,” he replied, “on the contrary, if I go not into-tha 
room, it will be my certain ruin ; I shall have no rest day or night 
till I have seen it with mine eyes. Neither will I stir from this 
spot till you have unlocked the door.” ) 

Then faithful John saw that it was useless to resist any longer, 
so with a heavy heart and many sighs he separated the key ftom 
the rest and opened the door... As he did so he stepped in first 
and tried’ to hide the figure, but it was of no use. The king 
standing on tiptoe saw it over John’s shoulder. But as scon as he 
caught sight of the beautiful statue of the young lady so gloriously 
bedecked with gold and jeweis, he fainted and fell insensible on 
the-floor. Faithful John lifted him up and carried him: to his 
yoom full of sorrow, saying to himself, “ The misfortune has cgm- 
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menced now. Oh! what will become of us?” Then he gave the 
young king some wine, and after a time he came to himseif. 

The first words he uttered were to ask whose beautiful image 
he had seen. 

“That is ‘The Princess of the Golden Dome,’” answered faith- 
ful John. 

“Oh !" he replied, “already is my love for her so ‘neds that 
if every leaf on every tree of the forest were a tongue, they could 
not express it. My life depends upon obtaining her hand. You 
are my faithful John, and you must help me.” 

The faithful servant reflected for a long time on the best way to 
find the young princess for his master, or even to get a glimpse of 
her countenance. At last he thought of a plan, and spoke to the 
king about it. “Everything surrounding the beautiful statue of 
the princess, said faithful John, is of gold; the tables, the chairs, 
the dishes, the cups, the goblets, and even the furniture. In the 
castle you have five tons of golden treasures. All these you must 
place in the hands of the goldsmith to be formed into various and 
beautiful articles, such as vases and curious ornaments in the 
forms of birds, beasts, and wild animals. As soon as these are 
ready, we will set out on our travels and seek our fortunes.” 

On hearing this the king summoned all the goldsmiths in his 
kingdom, and desired them to work night and day to get the ar- 
ticles ready as quickly as possible. 

The goldsmiths worked day and night to get these beautiful 
things finished, and faithful John having engaged a ship, they 
were carried on board and stowed away carefully. The king and 
his faithful servant both arrayed themselves in the dress of a mer- 
chant that they might not be recognised. As soon as everything 
was ready they started, and after a long and prosperous voyage, 
reached the city where “ The Princess of the Golden Dome” dwelt. 

Faithful John left the king on board, and landed by himself, 
carrying with him in his pocket several beautiful little ornaments 
of gold. * Very likely I shall bring the princess back with me to 
visit you on board ship,” he said, before he went. “ Have the 
golden vases placed where they can be seen, and let the ship be 
dressed with flags and banners as if fora grand féte.” The young 
king promised obedience, and then faithful John went ashore and 
found his way to the castle in which the princess lived. | 
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When he entered the courtyard of the palace, he saw standing 
by a fountain, a beautiful maiden, who was drawing water in a gol- 
den vessel. As she turned to go with the sparkling water in her 
hands, she caught sight of a strange man and enquired who he 
was. “Yam a merchant,” he replied, and opening his case he 
showed her some of its contents. 

“Oh { what beautiful things,” she exclaimed, setting down her 
pitcher and examining them one by one. “ The princess must see 
these,” she continued ; “she is so fond of golden trinkets that I 
am sure she will buy them all!” Then she took him by the hand 
and led him into the castle, for she was the princess's maid. 

As soon as the princess saw the beautiful merchandise, she was 
delighted, and said, “The workmanship is so exquisite that I 
should like to buy all you have.” 

But faithful John replied, “I am only the servant of a rich mer- 
chant who owns these articles, and these are nothing to what my 
master has with him on board ship; there you would see most 
costly golden trinkets and far more precious.” 

“Can you not bring them to me?” she asked. 

“Oh! no,” he replied ; “it would occupy many days to do so, 
and there are more than your palace would hold.” 

This only renewed her anxiety and wish to see them, so at last 
she said, “Conduct me to the ship, I will go myself and see 
what your master’s treasures really are.” 

Ina very short time faithful John was joyfully leading the beauti- 
ful princess to the ship, and into the presence of the king, who as 
soon as he beheld her, saw that her beauty was far greater than 
that of the beautiful statue of her in his own palace, and his heart 
bounded with joy. He offered her his hand to lead her on deck, 
and as soon as she was safely on board, faithful John went over 
quietly to the captain and told him to weigh anchor and spread 
all sail immediately. His orders were obeyed, and in a few 
mainutes the ship was flying before the wind like a bird. 

Meanwhile the king was showing the beautiful princess in the 
eabin and all over the ship the various and rich cups and vessels, 
vases, and other wonderful things it contained. He was so kind and 
gentle to her, and the golden curiosities were so delightful, that 
she did pot observe that the ship was leaving the shore. Ag 
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last, after giving the supposed merchant a large order, and thank. 
ing him for his politeness, she requested to be put on shore. 
But when she reached the deck and saw that the ship in full 
sail had left the land and was far out at sea, she became terribly 
alarmed and cried out, “I am betrayed, I am in the power of a 
merchant who has carried me off; rather Jet me die.” 

Then the king seized her by the hand and said, “No, I am not 
a. merchant, I am a king, and as well born as yourself. Nothing but 
my great love for you would have induced me to carry you away 
by stratagem; indeed it is so overpowering that when I first 
glanced at your statue, I fainted and fell to the earth before it.” 

As the princess heard this she gained courage, and in her heart 
was disposed to treat this bold young king graciously, and before 
the voyage was over she had consented to become the ,wife of such 
a handsome young prince. It was a very pleasant voyage, and the 
king while sailing over the sea with the beautiful princess whom 
he loved so fondly, felt very happy. One evening, however, whey 
they were seated together in the stern of the vessel, and faithfuh 
John sat playing on the lute near them, three crows flew ever the 
ship and rested for awhile on the rigging. Faithful John saw them, 
and stopped his playing to hear what they said to each other, for 
he understood their language well. 

“Ah!” said one, “there sails ‘The Princess of the Golden 
Dome’ with the king who has carried her off.” 

“Yes,” replied the second, “but he will not marry her.” 

“Well, but he has her by his side in the ship now,” said the 
third. 

Then the first cried out quickly, “ What does that matter? ag 
soon as they land a chesnut horse will be brought to the king to 
mount, and if he does so, the horse will spring into the air and 
carry him out of sight, so that he will never see the princess more.” 

“Can nothing be done to save him ?” asked the second crow. 

“Oh! yes, if some one standing near would start forward 
quickly, snatch a pistol from the holster and shoot the horse dead, 
then the king might be saved.” 

“But who knows? this, and even if any one did know it and 
speak of it, he would instantly be turned into stdn¢ from his feet 
to his knees.” 

Then the second crow spoke again; “I know something more, 
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even should the king escape by the horse being killed, he will 
never marry his betrothed, for as soon as they enter the palace, 
a splendid bridal robe will be presented to him on a silver salver, 
and it will appear as if woven of gold and silver thread, in- 
stead of which it will be made of sulphur und pitch, and the 
moment he puts it on, it will burn him even to the mazrow of his 
bones.” 

“And is there a remedy for this also?” asked the third crow. 

‘Of course there is, for if any one with gloves on will seize the 
‘ robe and throw it into the fire, the robe will be burnt and the.king 
saved. And should any person know this and speak of it, he 
would be turned into stone from his knees to his heart.” 

“Ah! well,” cried the third crow, “even supposing the king were 
saved from the burning robe, he would still lose his bride, for at the 
ball on the wedding night, while he is dancing with her, she will 
suddenly faint and fall down as if dead, and unless someone will 
immediately draw three drops of blood from her right shoulder and 
spit it out again, she will really die. And if any one did know this, 
and spoke of it, he would be changed to stone from the crown of 
the head to the sole of the foot and become a statue.” 

As soon as the crows had finished this conversation they flew 
away, but.faithful John had heard and understood it all, and re- 
mained for a long time still and sad. 

ft last he determined to be silent and not say a word to his 
master of what he had heard, besides he knew that even to hint 
about it te the king would cost him his own life, 

“Ah! well,” he said to himself. “I will save my master, even 
if it should be my own ruin.” 

As soon as they landed John saw at once that what the crows 
had prophesied would take place. 

. There was the noble chesnut horse in readiness for the king to, 
mount, “ Heyday,” said he, “here is a splendid creature for me 
to ride to my castle, I will mount at once.” But faithful John 
started forward and quickly drawing a pistol irom the holster, shot 
the horse dead. 

‘There was a great disturbance among the other servants, who 
_ were rather jealous of John. “It was scandalous,” they said, “to kill 

such a beautiful horse, just as it had been brought icr the king to 
ride to the-castie.” ,, 
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But the king ordered them to be silént. ‘Leave him to de 
as he likes,” he said, “he is my faithful John, and knows what 
he is about.” 

‘In’a short time they arrived at the castle, and there in the 
saloon lay the splendid bridal robe on a salver. It looked ex- 
actly like a web of gold and silver, and the king went forward to 
touch it. Then John, who had already put on thick gloves, 
pushed him away, and seizing the bridal robe, threw it into the 
fire and left it to burn. 

The other servants murmured against John more than ever, and. 
said, ‘“ Why he has actually burnt the king’s bridalrobe.” “‘ Never 
mind,” said the young king, “he knows what he is about ; leave 
him to himself, he is my faithful John.” 

In a few days the wedding was celebrated, and at the ball in the 
evening the young queen danced. John, who watched her face 
with anxious care, saw her all at once turn pale and fall on the 
floor as if dead. , Then he sprang hastily forward, lifted her up, 
bore her into another room, laid her again on the -ground, then 
kneeling by her side, he sucked three drops of blood from her 
right shoulder, and spat it out on the floor. 

At the same instant she breathed again and raised herself from 
the ground, but the young king, who had seen all this with aston- 
ishment, could not in the least understand the conduct of his faith- 
ful servant, so he flew into a passion and cried, “Take him off to 
prison !” . 

Next morning John was brought before the judge and sentenced 
, to death. As he stood in the king’s presence he said, “ Every 
one who is about to die is allowed to speak for himself; shall I 
not also have that right ?” ‘ | 

“Ves,” answered the king, “I grant you permission.” 

“Then,” said faithful John, “I have been unjustly condemned, 
for in every circumstance I have proved myself true and faithful to 
my king.” And then he related what he had heard of the con- 
versation of the crows while at sea, and how all he had done nad 
been necessary for the safety of the king and queen. 

“Then,” cried the king, “oh! my faithful John, pardon me, 
pardon me. Bring him here, he must be saved.” But it was too 
late, for by the last words the faithful servant had uttered in telling 
the king, he had incurred the consequences spoken of by the crows, 
he fell lifeless and was turned into stone.’ 
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Then were the king and queen greatly troubled, and the king 
said, “Ah! my faithful John, how badly have I repaid thy de- 
votion ;” and he commanded that the stone statue should be car- 
ried to his sleeping-room and placed near his bed, and whenever 
he looked at it, he said, “Oh! if I could only restore thee to life 
again, my faithful John.” ‘ 

And s0 time passed on, and the queen had twin sons, who as 
they grew up, were the joy and delight of their parents. One day 
while the queen was at church, the two children were amusing 
‘themselves in the room with their father, he cast his eyes on the 
statue, and feeling full of sorrow he sighed and said, “Oh! if I 
could only restore thee to life, my most faithful John.” 

Then the power of speech was given to the statue, and it replied, 
“Thou canst restore mc to life again if thou wilt give up for me 
what you love most.” 

“Then,” cried the king, “I would sacrifice all I have in the 
world for thee.” 

Well,” replied the statue, “if thou wilt with thy own hand 
cut off the heads of thy two dear children, and smear me all over 
with their blood, I shall be restored to life.” 

When the king heard this, he was at first stricken with horror, 
it was indeed dreadful that to save his faithful John, he must kill 
his two dear children. But when he recalled the great devotion 
of this faithful servant, who had died for his sake, he hesitated no 
longer, he drew his sword and with his own hand cut off the heads 
of his dear boys, and smeared the statue with their blood. In an 
instant the statue received new life, and his faithful John stood 
safe and well before the king and said, 

‘Thy devotion to me shall not remain unrewarded,” and as he 
spoke, he took up the heads of the two children, replaced them 
and quickly healed the wounds by anointing them with their own 

blood. So completely was this done that the next moment they 
were skipping and jumping about the room as if nothing had 
happened. 

Now indeed was the king’s heart full of joy, and as soon as he 
heard that the queen had returned, he made John and the children 
hide themselves in a large cupboard. Presently she entered the 

, som, and he said, “ Have you prayed at church ?” 

“ Yes,” she replied, “for I am constantly thinking of our faith 

tai John and what he has endured for our sakes.” 
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“ Dear wife,” he replied, “we have the power to bring him 
back to life, but it would cost us both our dear little sons, whom 
we must sacrifice for him.” 

The queen turned very pale and looked terrified, and her heart 
seemed to stand still, yet she said, “We owe him even this sacri- 
fice because of his great devotion to us.” 

Then was the king glad to find that they both thought alike on 
the matter, and joyfully unlocking the cupboard, called out the 
children and faithful John. ‘See!’ he said, “ Heaven be praised, 
John is set free, and our little sons we have still with us.” 

Then he related to her how it had been brought about, and from 
that hour they lived in happiness and peace to the end of their lives. 
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A Peasant had led his cow to the market and sold her for seven 
dollars. On his way home he had to pass a pond, but long before 
he reached it, he could hear the frogs crying, “‘ Akt, akt, akt, akt.”* 

“Yes, I hear you,” he said, “ screaming out in your snug quar- 
ters, but it’s seven I have received, not eight.” As soon as he 
reached the water he exclaimed, “ Stupid creatures that you are, 
don’t you know better? seven dollars are not eight.” 

The frogs, taking no heed, continued to ery, “Akt, akt, axkt.” 

“Now,” said the peasant; “if you do not believe me I can 
count it out to you, and he took the money out of his pocket and 
counted over the seven dollars in seventy-four groschens, 

The frogs cared nothing for the peasant’s reckoning, but went on 
croaking, “Akt, akt, akt, akt.” 

“Oh!” cried the peasant in a rage, “do you know better 
how to count than I do?” and he threw the money into the 
water, right in the midst of them. Then he stood and waited 
till they were ready to return his property to him, but the frogs 
were constant to their first opinion and screamed out still londer, 
“ Akt, akt, akt, akt,” and did not attempt to throw the money back 

in to him. 

He waited for a good while till evening came on, and he 


* The word “acht,” is German for eicht. 
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knew he must go home. Then he abused the frogs and cried, 
“You water-plashers ! you thickheads! you blind eyes! with your 
great jaws, you can scream enough to split one’s ears, but you cannot 
count seven dollars; and do you think I am going to stay here 
and wait till you are ready?’ Then he walked away very fast, 
but he heard the frogs still croaking, “ Akt, akt,” for a long dis- 
tance, and he arrived home quite out of humour. 

After a time he bought another cow which he slaughtered, and 
while reckoning how much he should get by the sale of the flesh, 
as well as the skin, he hoped to make a good bargain with profits, 
even with the loss caused by the obstinacy of the frogs. 

So he started off to the town to sell his dead cow, but on 
arriving at the butcher's stall he saw a pack of hounds who all 
surrounded him barking and smelling at the meat, ‘Wass, 
wass,”®* they cried. 

“ Ah! yes,” said the peasant, “it’s all very well to say, ‘what, 
what ? as if you wanted to know what I have got here, and you 
know it is meat all the while.” 

There was no one to watch the butcher’s shop but a large 
house-dog, and the countryman had often heard his master say 
how true and faithful he was. So he said to him, “If I leave this 
meat here will you answer for these fricnds of yours, that it shan’t 
be touched?” “Wass, wass,” cried the.dog; while the others 
barked “ Wass, wass,” and sprang at the meat. 

“Oh! well,” said the peasant to the butcher’s dog, “as you 
have promised, I will leave the meat for your master to sell, but 
remember, I must have the money in three days, and if he doesn’t 
send it I shall come for it.” Thereupon he laid the meat down 
on the counter and turned to go. The dogs all ran round it 
barking “ Wass, wass,” and tle peasant heard them for a long dis- 
tance. “Ah !" he said, “ they are all longing for a piece ; but it's 
all right, the big one is answerable for them.” 

Three days passed and the countryman made himself quite com- 
fortable in the thought of what he was to receive. “TI shall have 
fienty of money in my pocket by to-morrow evening,” he said, 
in a contented tone. 

But the morrow came and no money. He waited two days and 


* The German ‘‘ Was” is translated “what.” Iti 
wow ” for the bark of a dog, ‘ 6 wed instead of “ bow 
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then said, “T can’t stand this ; I must go and demand my money." 
The butcher at first thought he was talking about a sparrow. 

“Sparrow, indeed!” replied the peasant. “I want my money 
for the meat I left under the care of your great dog three days ago 
—the flesh of a whole cow.” 

At this the butcher flew in a rage, and seizing a broom, laid it 
over the peasant’s shoulders and drove him out of the shop. 

‘Just wait,” cried the peasant, “there is some justice after all 
left in the world.” And away he went to the castle, when, as it 
happened on that day, the king himself sat as chief magistrats, 
with his daughter by his side. 

“ What is your trouble?” asked the king. 

“Alas! your majesty,” he replied, “the frogs and the dogs 
have taken all I possess, and whey I asked the butcher for my 
money, he beat me with a broomstick,” and then he related in a 
confused manner all that had occurred. 

On hearing the countryman’s story, the king’s daughter burst 
into a fit of laughter, and laughed so loudly that for some minutes 
the king could not speak. At length he said, “I cannot restore 
to you the money you have lost, but I can give you my daughter 
in marriage. She has never during her whole life laughed till now. 
IT long ago promised her as a wife to the first man who could make 
her laugh, and you are that man, so you may thank heaven for 
your good fortune.” ' 

“ Ah! my lord king,” replied the peasant, “I cannot marry the 
princess, I have one wife at home already, and she is quite too 
much for me to manage; there is no room for another in our 
chimney corner.” 

Then was the king angry, and said, “ You are a rude clown.” 

“Ah! my lord king,” he replied, “what can you expect from a 
pig but a grunt?” and he turned to go. 

“Stay !” cried the king, calling him back ; “‘I mean you to have 
some reward after all, five hundred times as much as you have lost 
shall be ready for you if you come here again in three days.” 

The peasant looked so joyful as he passed out after heanng 
this, that the sentinel asked him the cause. “You have made the 
princess laugh, I hear; what reward are you to have *” 

“Five hundred dollars,” he replied. 

“Why, what will you do with all that meney ?” asked the sen- 
tinel. “You may as well give me some.” 
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“T will if you like,” he said; “and if you will go with me to 
the king in three days, he shall pay you two hundred dollars in 
stead of me,” and away he went. 

A Jew who was standing near overheard this promise, and run- 
ning after the peasant, pulled him by the sleeve and said, “ You 
are a lucky fellow, friend, to have all that money promised you, 
but you must wait three days for it, would you not hike to re 
ceive it at once cash down ?” 

“I should indeed,” replied the peasant. “ How can it be man 
aged ” 

“Oh! very easily ; you shall give me an order to receive the 
three hundred dollars, and I will pay you the amount in silver and 
small coin.” 

So the bill of exchange was drawn and the money paid, but the 
Jew charged such enormous interest and some of the coins were 
so bad, that the peasant did not get much after all. At the end of 
three days the peasant went to the king according to his command. 

“You must open your pockets very wide to receive all these 
dollars,” said the king. 

* Ah ! no,” cried the peasant, “they do not belong tome. Two 
hundred I have promised to the sentinel, and I have given a Jewa 
bill to receive three hundred, as he gave me cash for it, so that I 
have justly nothing to receive.” While he spoke in came the soldier 
and the Jew who demanded what they had obtained from the 
peasant and persisted that the money was justly theirs. 

At first the king could not help laughing at the countryman’s 
folly and then he became angry at the conduct of the Jew and the 
soldier, “So,” he said to the peasant, “as you have been so 
foolish ag to give up your money before it even belonged to you to 
strangers, I suppose I must make you some compensation. Go 
into that room opposite, and help yourself to as much money az 
your pockets will hold.” The countryman did not require to be 
told twice, he went as he was told, and filled his wide pockets to 
overflowing. 

Away he started to the inn to count his money, and the Jew 
sneaked after him, and heard him talking to himself. “Now if I 
had been a knave and hidden all this from the king, he would 
never have allowed me to take this morty. I wish I knew how 
much I had. Oh, if the king had only told me what amount I 
was to take. I'm so afraid * may have taken more than J ought," 
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_ “Ah, ah,” muttered the Jew, “he is grumbling even now, and 
speaking disrespectfully of my lord the king. Catch me quarrelling 
with such a sum of money because I couldn’t count it.” 

The Jew had spoken loud enough for the king to hear, and he 
called him and desired him to fetch the ungrateful man again 
before his majesty. “ You must appear before the king immedi- 
ately,” cried the Jew, “ There must be no excuse.” 

“ Indeed, I cannot,” he replied, “who ever heard of a man with 
such a heap of goldin his pockets I as have, going before the king 
in such a ragged coat as this?” 

The Jew seeing that the peasant was determined, and fearing 
that the wrath of the king would cool, promised-to lend him a 
coat which was very good and neariy new. “I lend it you for 
true friendship’s sake,” he said, “and that is seldom done in the 
world.” 

So the peasant put it on, and went into the king’s presence. But 
when the king repeated what he had been told by the Jew, the 
peasant exclaimed, “ Your majesty, it is all false, there is never 
a true word out of that Jew’s mouth. I dare say he will affirm that 
the coat I have on belongs to him.” 

“‘ What do you mean?” screamed the Jew, “ you know it is my 
coat; I lent it you out of pure friendship, that you might appear 
before the king.” 

“Yes, of course, to hear your lies about me, and get punished 
by having the money taken from me,” replied the peasant. Then 
he repeated what he had really said at the inn, and the king dis- 
missed them both, saying that the Jew’s word was evidently not to 
be taken, and therefore the countryman might keep the coat as 
his own as some recompense for the Jew’s false accusation, 

The peasant went home joyfully to count the gold in his 
pockets, and said to himself, “This time, at least, | have made a 


good bargain.” 





.A FIpp_er once set out on a journey, and on his way came to a 
forest through which he must pass. “I am, very lonely all by my: 
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self,” he said ; “if I could only but meet with a companion besides 
my fiddle, I should be happier.” ‘Then he slipped his violin from 
his shoulder and commenced playing so memily that it echoed 
through the wood. 

Before long a wolf came out of the thicket and trotted towards 
him. “Ah! here comes a wolf,” he exclaimed, “ but I don’t want 
him for a companion.” 

But the wolf stepped nearer and said, “Dear fiddler, how 
beautifully you do play. I wish I could learn.” 

“You could learn very quickly,” replied the fiddler, “ if you will 
do all I tell you.” 

“Oh! indeed, I will listen and obey you in everything, as if I 
were your scholar and you my master.” 

“Come along then,” said the fiddler, and they walked away 
together. 

They had not gone far when they came to a hollow oak tree, in 
which was a slit wide enough to push the hand through. “See,” 
cried the fiddler, “if you wish to learn to fiddle, just put your two 
fore-feet in there,” and he pointed to the rent in the tree. ‘The 
wolf obeyed, and the fiddler with a large stone quickly wedged the 
fect of the wolf in the tree so fast that he could not move and 
found himself a prisoner. ‘Stay there till I come back,” said the 
musician, and went his way. 

Afterwandering on for some distance, he again began to murmur to 
himself, “I am still all alone in the wood, suppose I try for another 
partner,” so he took down his violin and played with such spirit 
that the tones resounded on every side and presently a fox made 
his appearance. ‘Ah! here comes a fox,” said the fiddler, “but I 
have no wish for his society.” 

* What beautiful music,” exclaimed the fox. “I should like to 
be able to play like you.” 

“There is no difficulty in your learning to play as I do,” answered 
the fiddler, ‘if you will only do as I te!l you.” 

“Indeed I will,” he replied; “I will obey you as a scholar 
obeys his master.” 

“ Follow me then,” said the fiddler ; so they walked on together 
till they came out upon a pathway on each side of which grew 
high shrubs. 

The fiddler stopped, and bending-down a branch ef one of 
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these shrubs to the ground placed his foot on it. Then he bent 
a branch on the other side of the path and also stood on it, and 
said, “ Come, little Foxey, if you want to learn music, give me 
your left fore-foot.” The fox obeyed, and the fiddler tied it toa 
branch on the left hand. “Now give me the right foot also.” The 
fox remembering that he had promised to obey, did as he was told, 
and the fiddler tied this foot also to the branch on the right. Then 
aftcr seeing that the knots were tight, the fiddler lifted his feet and 
set the branches free. Up they sprung, carrying the fox with them 
suspended across the pathway from the boughs and kicking as he 
hung. “ Wait till I return,” said the fiddler, and away he went. 

After a while he began again to feel lonely, and taking down his 
violin, began to play with as much energy as ever, yet muttering 
all the while, “Oh! if I only had a companion.” 

In a few minutes a hare appeared in his path. ‘“ Here comes a 
hare,” cried the fiddler ; ‘I don’t want him as a companion.” 

But the hare was so attracted by the music that she came to the 
fiddler and exclaimed, “ Dear fiddler, how sweetly you play! I 
wish I could learn.” 

‘There is nothing so very difficult to learn,” cried the musician, 
“if you will only do as I tell you.” 

“Oh! fiddler,” answered the hare, “only teach me 'to play as 
you do; I will obey you asa schoizr does his master.” So they 
walked on together for some distance, till they came to a clear 
place in the wood where an aspen tree grew. 

The fiddler then took a long string from his pocket, and tying 
one end loosely round the hare’s neck, fastened the other end to 
the tree, and said to him: “ Brisk little hare, now do as I tell you, 
run twenty times round that tree.” ‘The hare obeyed, but by the 
time she had made twenty runs, the string was so firmly wound 
round the stem that she could not move without cutting her soft 
neck with the string. 

And so the fiddler left his third prisoner, saying, “Stay there 
till I come,” and went his way. 

In the meantime the wolf had struggled hard to release his fect 
from the stone, and was hurting himself very much, 

He succeeded at last, however, and then full of anger and ragi 
hastened after the fiddler, determined to tear him in pieces. On 
his way he passed near to where the fux hang suspended between 
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the trees in misery and pain. “ Dear, clever btother wolf,” he 
cried, “do come to my help; the fiddler has betrayed me.” At this 
appeal the wolf stopped—drew the branches down, untied the 
string with his teeth, and set the fox free. Then they both started 
off together, determined onrevenge. On their way they discovered 
the imprisoned hare whom they quickly set free, and then the three 
started together to find their eaemy. : . 

But while all this was going on, the fiddler had attracted another 
by his music ; the tones of the violin reached the ears of a poor 
wood-cutter, who was obliged against his will to leave off work, and 
staking his axe under his arm he went to mect the fiddler. 

* At last, here comes the right companion for me,” he cried. “ It 
was men I wanted, not wild beasts.” 

But while he played his sweetest notes to please the poor wood- 
cutter, who listened as if bewitched to the sounds, up came the 
wolf, the fox, and the hare, with their wicked intentions visible in 
their eycs. 

At this the new friend placed himself before the musician, and 
raising his glittering axe exclaimed, “If you attempt to harm him, 
take care of yourselves, that’s all; you have me to deal with now.” 

At this the animals in alarm ran“back into the wood, and the 
woodman took the fiddler home to his cottage and remained his 
friend ever after. 


Tre Cwelbe Brothers, 


pone Wenner 


Many years ago lived a king and queen who had twelve sons, all 
bright, intelligent lads ; but they were not quite happy, although 
they loved each other very much. For one day the king had told 
his wife that as he had now twelve sons, if a daughter should be 
born, all the sons would die and their sister alone inherit his king, 
dom and riches, 

So the king had twelve coffins made in readiness for his sons, 
in case his next child should be a daughter. These coffins, which 
contained their grave clothes, were filled with shavings, and locked 
up in @ private room, the key of which the king gave to the queen, 
praying her not to speak of itto the boys, But this dreadiul 
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preparation made the poor mother so unhappy that she wept for 
whole day, and looked so sad that her youngest son noticed it. 

He had the Bible name of Benjamin, and was more often with 
his mother than the rest. 

“Dear mother,” he said to her, “ why ate you so sorrowful ?” 

“My child, I cannot tell you,” she replied; but the boy was 
not satisfied, and he allowed her no rest till she unlocked the door 
of the private room and showed him the twelve coffins. 

‘Dearest’ Benjamin,” she said, “these coffins are for you and 
your brothers; for if you should ever have a httle sister you will 
all die, and be buried in them.” 

She wept bitterly as she told him, but her son comforted her and 
said, “Do not weep, dear mother, we will take care of ourselves, 
and be far away from here before that time arrives.” 

Then she took courage, and said, ‘Yes, it will be better for you 
all to go away and remain for a time in a forest near to a hill, from 
whence you will be able to see the tower of the castle. IfI should 
have a little son, a white flag shall be hoisted, and then you may 
venture to return home; but if you see a red flag, you will know 
t is @ girl, and then hasten away as fast as you can, and may 
heaven protect you. Every night I will rise and pray for you, that 
you may not’suffer from hunger or thirst, or the cold in winter, 
and the heat in summer.” 

Then she blessed ali her sons, and they went away into the 
forest, while each in turn mounted a high tree daily, to watch for 
the flag on the tower. 

Eleven days passed, and it was Benjamin’s turn to watch. He 
saw the flag hoisted, and it was red—the signal that they must die. 
The elder brothers were so angry at finding that, to save their lives, 
they were to be banished from home in consequence of a maiden’s 
birth, that they vowed in revenge to destroy the first maiden whom 
they met in the forest. 

However, as they must still hide themselves, they went still 
farther into the forest to find shelter. Strange to say they had not 
travelled far before they came upon a most pleasant little cottage, 
neatly furnished, but uninhabited. “We will make this our 
home,” they said, “and Benjamin, as you are the youngest and 
weakest, you shall stay at home and keep house while we go out 
and procure food.” 
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So they wandered about the forest shooting hares, wild rabbits, 
pigeons and other birds, and Benjamin gathered acorns, nuts, and 
berries, or whatever could be found for food. In this cottage they 
lived for ten years happily together, so that the time passed quickly, 
but they heard nothing from home. 

During this time their little sister was growing a great girl. She 
had a swect disposition, and was very beautiful to look upon. She 
wore rich clothes, and a golden star on her forehead. 

One day, when she was about ten years old, she discovered in 
her mother’s wardrobe twelve shirts. ‘“ Mother,” she exclaimed, 
“whose shirts are these? they are much too small for my father.” 

The queen sighed deeply as she replied, “ Dear child, these 
shirts belong to your twelve brothers.” 

“ Twelve brothers !” cried the little maiden ; “ where are they? I 
have not even heard of them.” 

“Heaven knows where they are,” was the reply, “but they are 
wandering about the world somewhere.” ‘Then the queen took her 
fittle daughter to the private room in the castle, and showed her 
the twelve coffins which had been prepared for her brothers, and 
related to her, with many tears, why they had left home. 

“ Dear mother,” said the child, ‘do not weep. I will go and 
seck my brothers.” So she took the twelve shirts with her, a 
wandered away into the forest. 

She walked for a whole day, and by evening began to feel vets 
tired, till at last she saw a light in a cottage, and stepped up to the 
door and knocked. It was opened by a young boy, who stared 
with astonishment at seeing a beautiful little girl dressed in rich 
clothing and wearing a golden star on her forehead. 

At last he said, “Who are you, and what do you want?” 

“JT am a king’s daughter,” she said, “and I seek my twelve 
brothers, and I intend to search for them in every place under the 
sun till I find them; and these are their shirts,” she added, 
opening her parcel. 

Then Benjamin knew that she was his sister, and said, “{I am 
your youngest brother, Benjamin.” On hearing this the, little 
maiden burst into tears, but they were tears of joy, for they kissed 
each other with deep affection, and they were for a time very 
happy. He made her rest by the fire, and gave her something to 
eat and drink, for she was very tired. 
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At last Benjamin remembered the vow made by his brothers 
that the first young maiden they met should die, because through a 
maiden they had lost their kingly rights; and he told his little 
sister about it. “I would willingly die,’’ she said, “if by so doing 
I could restore my brothers to their rightful possessions.” 

“ But I do not fear anything so sad will happen,” he replied, “ if 
I explain to them before they see you ; and 1 hear them coming,” 
he continued ; “just hide yourself in this room till after supper, 
and I will see what can be done.” So the maiden hid herself 
where she could hear all that was said. 

Presently the brothers returned from hunting, but the youngest 
would not speak about his sister till he had prepared the supper. 
While they sat at table, one of them said, “Well, Benjamin, have 
you any news to tell us?” 

“Perhaps I have,” he said ; “although it seems strange that I 
who stay at home and keep house should know more than you who 
have been out in the world.” 

“Well, tell us your news,” said one, and they all looked very 
eager ; so he said,— 

“T will tell you if you will make one promise.” 

“Yes, yes,” they all cried ; “ what is it ?” 

“Well, then, promise me that the first maiden you meet with in 
the forest shall zo?¢ die.” 

To this they all readily agreed, and the eldest said, “I will take 
care that mercy shall be shown to her.” 

“ Then,” said the youngest brother, “our sister is here;” and, 
rising, he opened the door of the inner room, and the king’s 
daughter came forth in her royal robes and with a golden star on 
her forehead, and looking so fair and delicate and beautiful, that 
the brothers were full of joy, and kissed and embraced her with 
the fondest affection, 

She stayed with them some time, and was a great help to the 
youngest brother in keeping the house clean, and cooking the 
game which the others brought home. Every thing was so nicely 
managed now, and with so much order—the curtains and the 
quilts were beautifully white, and the dinners cooked so well that 
the brothers were always contented, and lived im great unity with 
their little sister. 


There was a pretty garden around the house in which they lived, 
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and one day when they were all at home to dinner together, and 
enjoying themselves, the maiden went out into the garden to 
gather them some flowers. 

She had tended twelve lilies with great care, and they were now 
in such splendid bloom that she determined to pluck them for her 
brothers and place one on each of their plates as a present. 

But the’ moment she brought the lilies in from the garden, 
her twelve brothers were changed into twelve ravens, and flew 
away over the trees of the forest, while the charming house and 
garden vanished from her sight. Now was the poor little maiden 
left all alone in the wild wood and knew not what to do; but on 
turning to go she saw a curious old woman standing near, who 
said to her, “ My child, what hast thou done? Why didst thou 
not leave those white flowers to grow on their stems; they were 
thy twelve brothers, and now they will always remain ravens.” 

“Ts there no way to set them free?” asked the maiden, 
weeping, 

“No way inthe world,” she replied, “but one, and that is far 
too difficult for thee to perform ; yet it would break the spell, and 
zet them free.” 

“Tell me, tell me,” she cried; “I know I can do it, only tell me 
what it is.” 

On hearing this the old woman replied, “ Hast thou firmness 
enough to remain dumb seven years, and not speak to any one or 
even laugh ; for if ever you utter a single word or fail only once 
in the seven years, all you have done before will be vain, and at 
this one word your brothers will die.” 

“Yes,” said the maiden, and she spoke from her heart, “I can 
do this to set my brothers free.” 

The old woman left her, after hearing her determination, and 
the maiden climbed into a tree, for she had no home now, and 
seating herself in the branches, began to knit.” 

For three days she remained here, living on the fruit that grew 
on the tree, and without laughing or « ttering a word. 

At the end of the three days, as sh: sat in her tree, she saw the 
hunters pass near; and the king, who was hunting with them, had 
# favourite hound, who very soon discovered her, ran to the tree 
on which the maiden sat, sprang up ‘o it, and bayed and barked 

at her violentiv. 
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The king, on this, came nearer, and saw with surprise the 
beautiful king’s daughter with the golden star on her forehead 
sitting among the branches. He was so struck with her beauty, 
that he begged her to come down, and asked her to be his bride. 
She did not speak a word, but merely nodded her head. Then 
the king himself climbed up into the tree, and bringing her down, 
seated her on his own horse and galloped away with her to his 
home. 

The marriage was soon after celebrated with great pomp, but 
the bride neither spoke nor laughed. 

When they had lived happily together for some years, the king’s 
mother, a wicked witch, came to visit them, and she soon 
began to raise wicked reports about the queen, and to set her 
husband against her. “TI dare say it is some beggar girl you have 
picked up,” she said one day. ‘Who can tell in what wretched 
home she may have been trained? Of course she can’t help 
being dumb, but why does she never laugh, unless she has a guilty 
conscience.” The king at first would listen to none of these 
suspicions, but she led him on by degrees, and accused the queen 
of such wicked conduct, that at last he gave up his beautiful wife 
to be burnt to death. If she could have spoken to defend her- 
self the king might have saved her, but she remained silent to save 
her brothers, and so he concluded she was guilty. 

On the day of the execution the king stood weeping at a window 
overlooking the court of the palace, where thestake had been erected, 
for he still loved her dearly. He saw her brought forth and tied to 
the stake ; the fire kindled, and the flames with their forked tongues 
creeping towards her, when suddenly a rustling noise of wings was 
heard in the air; twelve black ravens alighted on the earth and 
instantly assumed their own forms—they werc the brothers of the 
queen, 

The last moment of the seven years had expired; the enchant- 
ment was broken, and they arrived in time to save her. The fire 
was quickly extinguished, the queen when led by her brothers to 
the king, was able ta speak to him and to smile in joy at being 
allowed to explain the cause of her silence. 

The delight of the king was only equalled by his anger against 
the wicked witch, who was brought to justice and ordered to be 
thrown into a vat of oil full of poisonoug gnakes, where she died a 
dreadful death. a 
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The Nogte’s Holden, 


“Litre hen,” said a young cock to his wife one day in autumn, 
“this is the time for nuts and acorns, let us go to the mountains 
and feast ourselves before they are all gone.” 

“That will be a happy time,” said the hen. “ Yes, I am quite 
ready.” 

So they started off together very early in the morning, and stayed 
all day feasting. 

Now I cannot say whether they had eaten too much, or if they 
really were tired ; at ail events, they could not walk home, so the 
cock made a littie carriage of nut shells) No sooner was it 
finished than the hen seated herself in it, and said to the cock, 
“Come, you may as well harness yourself to the carriage and 
draw me home, you are stronger than I am.” 

“ Very likely,” he replied, “e that I should allow myself to es 
harnessed like a horse and draw you; it would be better to walk 
home than todo that. No, iftve have the carriage at all, I mean to 
be coachman and sit on the box, but I’m not going to draw you, 
indeed, so don’t expect it.” 

While they were contending, a duck came by. “ You thieves,” 
she quacked, “what are you doing in my nut mountains? be off 
quickly, or you will get the worst of it,” and she gave the cock a 
tremendous peck with her beak. 

But the cock was not going to stand that; he flew at the duck 
and beat her so with his spurs that she was obliged to beg for 
mercy, and at last ailow herself to be harnessed to the little car- 
riage as a punishment for her interference. 

‘rhe cock sat on the box and drove at a furious rate, crying out, 
‘Get on, duck ! get on!” 

After travelling some distance they overtook two foot passen- 
gers—a pin anda needle. ‘Halt, halt,” they cried, “do help us, 
we are so tired that we cannot go a step farther, night is coming 
on, the roads are so dusty, and we cannot sit down. We stopped 
at the door of a tailor’s shop and asked for shelter, but he said 
he had too many like us already.” 
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The cock seeing that they were slight thin people, who would 
not require much room, allowed them to enter the carriage, only 
making them promise not to step on the hen’s feet. 

Late at night they reached a roadside inn, and by this time the 
duck was getting so tired that her legs were unsteady, and she 
waddled terribly. So they stopped at the inn and asked for supper 
and a night’s lodging. The landlord made many objections at 
first—his house was already full, and he thought these new coniers 
did not look quite respectable. 

However, the cock fiattered the old landlord, and promised that 
whatever eggs the hen and the duck might lay while they stayed 
should be his. So the landlord gave them sheiter, and glad 
enough they were of a night's rest. 

Early in the morning, however, just as it began to dawn, and 
while every one else was asleep, the cock and hen awoke, and see- 
ing the egg which she had laid they made a good breakfast on it, 
and threw the shell into the kitchen fire. Then they went to the 
pin-cushion, where the needle and pin still lay asleep, and carry- 
ing them away stuck the ncedle in the cushion of the landlord’s 
arm-chair and the pin in his towel. 

After performing these tricks they flew away with the greatest 
indifference through the open window, and across the heath. 

The duck, who preferred the open air, had roosted in the outer 
court, and was awoke by the rustle of wings; rousing herself 
quickly, she plumed her feathers, and espying a stream near, 
partly flew and partly waddled down to it; for to swim home 
would be far better than drawing that heavy carriage. 

A few hours after this, the landlord arose and prepared to wash 
himself; but on taking up his towel to wipe his face, the point of 
the pin made a long red scratch right across from one ear to the 
other. 

It was rather painful; but he dressed himself quickly, and went 
into the kitchen to light his pipe. As he stooped to put ina 
match, out popped a piece of burnt egg-shell into his eye. 

The pain made him start back, and sink down into his grand- 
father’s arm-chair, which stood near; but he started up again 
more quickly than he had sat down, for the needle in the cushion 
pricked him terribly. 

Then was the landlord very angry, and began to suspect h:s 
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guests who had arrived so late the night before. Iie went out to 
look for them, and found they were gone. Then he took an oath 
that he would never again admit such knaves into his house,— 
ragamuffins who ate a great deal, paid nothing, and, above all, 


instead of thanks, performed kravish tricks. 





@he Enchanted Stag. 


THERE were once a brother and sister, who loved each other 
dearly ; their mother was dead, and their father had married again 
@ woman who was most unkind and cruel to them. One day the 
boy took his sister's hand and said to her, “ Dear little sister, 
since our mother died, we have not had one happy hour. - Our 
stepmother gives us dry hard crusts for dinner and supper; she 
often knocks us about, and threatens to hick us out of the houte; 
even the little dogs under the table fare better than we do, for she \ 
often throws them nice pieces to eat. Heaven pity us! Oh, if 
our dear mother knew! Come, let us go out into the wide 
world.” 

So they went out, and wandered over fields and meadows the 
whole day till evening. At last they found themselves in a large 
forest ; it began to rain, and the little sister said, “See, brother, 
heaven and our hearts weep together.” At last, tired out with 
hunger and sorrow, and the long journey, they crept into a hollow 
tree, laid themselves down, and slept till morning. 

When they awoke the sun was high in the heavens, and shone 
brightly into the hollow tree, so they left their place of shelter and 
wandered away in search of water. 

“Oh, I am so thirsty,” said the boy; “if we could only find a 
brook or a stream.” He stopped to listen, and said, “Stay, I 
think I hear a running stream.” So he took his sister by the 
hand, and they ran together to find it. 

Now the stepmother of these poor children was a wicked witch; 
she had seen the children go away, and, following them cautiously 
like a snake, had bewitched all the springs and streams in the 
forest, The pleasant trickling of a brook over the pebbles was 
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heard by the children as they reached it, and the boy was just 
stooping to drink, when the sister heard in the babbling of the 
brook—- 

*¢ Whoever drinks of me, a tiger soon will be.” 

Then she cried quickly, “Stay, brother, stay! do not drink, or 
you will become a wild beast, and tear me to pieces.” 

Thirsty as he was, the brother conquered his desire to drink, at 
her words, and sajd, “‘ Dear sister, I will wait till we come toa 
spring.” So they wandered farther, but as they approached, she 
heard in the bubbling spring the words— 

*§ Who drinks of me, a wolf will be.” 


“Brother, I pray you do not drink of this brook; you will be 
changed into a wolf, and devour me.” 

Again the brother denied himself, and promised to wait; but 
he said, ‘At the next stream I must drink, say what you will, my 
thirst is so great.” 

Not far off ran a pretty streamlet, looking clear and bright; but 
here also, in its murmuring waters, the sister heard the words— 


** Who dares to drink of me, 
Turned to a stag will be.” 


“Dear brother, do not drink,” she began; but she was too late, 
for her brother had already knelt by the stream to drink, and as 
the first drop of water touched his lips he became a fawn. How 
the little sister wepteover her enchanted brother, and the fawn 
wept also. 

He did not run away, but stayed close to her; and at last she 
said, “Stand still, dear fawn, don’t fear, I must take care of you, 
but I will never leave you.” So she untied her httle golden garter 
and fastened it round the neck of the fawn; then she gathered 
some soft green rushes, and braided them into a soft string, which 
she fastened to the fawn’s golden collar, and then led him away 
into the depths of the forest. 

After wandering about for some time, they at last found a little 
deserted hut, and the sister was overjoyed, for she thought it 
would form a nice shelter for them both. So she led the fawn in, 
and then went out alone, to gather moss and dried leaves, to make 
him a soft bed. 

Every morning she went out to gather dried roots, nuts, and 
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berries, for her own food, and sweet fresh grass for the fawn, 
which he ate out of her hand, and the poor httle animal went out 
with her, and played about as happy as the day was long. 

When evening came, and the poor sister felt tired, she would 
kneel down and say her prayers, and then lay her delicate head 
on the fawn’s back, which was a soft warm pillow, on which she 
could sleep peacefully. Had this dear brother only kept his own 
proper form, how happy they would have been together! After 
they had been alone in the forest for some time, and the little 
sister had grown a lovely maiden, and the fawn a large stag, a 
numerous hunting party came to the forest, and amongst them the 
king of the country. 

The sounding horn, the barking of the dogs, the halloa of the 
huntsmen, resounced through the forest, and were heard by the 
stag, who became eager to join his companions. 

‘Qh, dear,” he said, “do let me go and see the hunt; I cannot 
restrain myself.” And he begged so hard that at last she reluc- 
tantly consented. 

“But, remember,” she said, “I must Jock the cottage door 
against those huntsmen, so when you come back in the evening, 
and knock, I shall not admit you, unless you say, ‘ Dear little 
sister, let me in.’” 

He bounded off as she spoke, scarcely stopping to listen, for it 
was s0 delightful for him again to breathe the fresh air and be free. 

He had not run far when the king’s chief hunter caught sight of 
the beautiful animal, and started off in chase of him; but it was no 
easy matter to overtake such rapid footsteps. Once, when he 
thought he had him safe, the fawn sprang over the bushes and 
disappeared. 

As it was now nearly dark, he ran up to the little cottage, 
knocked at the door, and cried, “Dear little sister, let me in.” 
The door was instantly opened, and oh, how glad his sister was to 
see him safely resting on his soft pleasant bed ! 

A few days after this, the huntsmen were again in the forest; 
and when the fawn heard the halloa, he could not rest in peace, 
but begged his sister again to Jet him go. 

She opened the door, and said, “I will let you go this time; 
but pray do not forget to say what I told you, when you return 
this evening.” 
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The chief hunter very soon espied the beautiful fawn with the 
golden collar, pointed it out to the king, and they determined to 
hunt it. 

They chased him with all their skill till the evening ; but he was 
too liglit and nimble for them to catch, till a shot wounded him 
sliglitly in the foot, so that he was obliged to hide himself in the 
bushes, and after the huntsmen were gone, limp slowly home. 

One of them, however, determined to follow him at a distance, 
and discover where he went. What was his surprise at seeing 
him go up to a door and knock, and to hear him say, “ Dear little 
sister, let me in.” The door was only opened a little way, and 
quickly shut ; but the huntsman had seen enough to make him 
full of wonder, when he returned and described to the king what 
he had seen. 

“We will have one more chase to-morrow,” said the king, “and 
discover this mystery.” 

In the meantime the loving sister was terribly alarmed at find- 
ing the stag’s foot wounded and bleeding. She quickly washed 
off the blood, and, after bathing the wound, placed healing herbs 
on it, and said, “Lie down on your bed, dear fawn, and the 

wound will soon heal, if you rest ydur foot.” 

In the morning the wound was so much better that the fawn 
felt the foot almost as strong as ever, and so, when he again heard 
the halloa of the hunters, he could not rest. “Oh, dear sister, I 
must go once more; it will be easy for me to avoid the hunters 
now, and my foot feels quite well; they will not hunt me unless 
they see me running, and I don’t ean to do that.” 

But his sister wept, and begged him not to go: “If they kill 
you, dear fawn, I shall be here alone in the forest, forsaken by the 
whole world.” 

“And I shall die of grief,” he said, “if I remain here listening 
to the hunter’s horn.” 

So at length his sister, with a heavy heart, set him free, and he 
bounded away joyfully into the forest. 

As soon as the king caught sight of him, he said to the huntsmen, 
“follow that stag about, but don’t hurt him.” So they hunted him 
all day, but at the approach of sunset the king said to the hunter 
who had followed the fawn the day before, “ Come and show me 
the little cottage.” 
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So they went together, and when the king saw it he sent his 
companion home, and went on alone so quickly that he arrived 
there before the fawn ; and going up to the little door knocked and 
said softly, “‘ Dear little sister, let me in.” 

As the door opened, the king stepped in, and in great astonish- 
ment saw a maiden more beautiful than he had ever seen in his 
life standing before him. But how frightened she felt to see 
instead of her dear little fawn a noble gentleman walk in with a 
gold crown on his head. 

However, he appeared very friendly, and after a little talk he 
held out his hand to her and said, “ Wilt thou go with me to my 
castle and be my dear wife ?” 

“Ah, yes,” replied the maiden, “I would willingly, but I 
cannot leave my dear fawn, he must go with me wherever J am.” 

“He shall remain with you as long as you live,” replied the 
king, “and I will never ask you to forsake him.” 

While they were talking, the fawn came bounding in, looking 
quite well and happy. Then his sister fastened the string of rushes 
to his collar, took it in her hand, and led him away from the cottage 
in the wood to where the king’s beautiful horse waited for him. 

The king placed the maiden befcre him on his horse and rode 
away to his castle, the fawn following by their side. Soon after, 
their marriage was celebrated with great splendour, and the fawn 
was taken the greatest care of, and played where he pleased, or 
roamed about the castle grounds in happiness and safety. 

In the meantime the wicked stepraother, who had caused these 
two young people such misery, supposed that the sister had been 
devoured by wild beasts, and that che fawn had been hunted to 
death. Therefore when she heard of their happiness such envy 
and malice arose in her heart that the could find no rest till she 
had tried to destroy it. 

She and her ugly daughter came to the castle when the queen 
had a little baby, and one of them pretended to be a nurse, and 
at last got the mother and child ints their power. 

They shut the queen up in the bath, and tried to suffocate 
her, and the old woman put her ow ugly daughter in the queen’s 
bed that the hing might not know she was away. 


She would not, however, let him speak to her, but pretended 
that she must be kept quite quiet 
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The queen escaped from the bath-room, where the wicked old 
woman had locked her up, but she did not go far, as she wanted 
‘© watch over her child and the little fawn. 

For two nights the baby’s nurse saw a figure of the queen 
some into the room and take up her baby and nurse it, Then she 
‘old the king, and he determined to watch himself. The old step- 
nother, who acted as nurse to her ugly daughter, whom she tried 
‘o make the king believe was his wife, had said that the queen 
was too weak to see him, and never left her room. “There 
cannot be two queens,” said the king to himself, “‘so to-night I 
will watch in the nursery.” As soon as the figure came in and 
took up her baby, he saw it was his real wife, and caught her in 
us arms saying, ‘You are my own beloved wife, as beautiful as 
ever.” 

The wicked witch had thrown her into a trance, hoping she 
would die, and that the king would then marry her daughter; but 
on the king speaking to her, the spell was broken. The queen told 
‘he king how cruelly she had been treated by her stepmother, and 
on hearing this he became very angry, and had the witch and her 
daughter brought to justice. They were both sentenced to die— 
the daughter to be devoured by wild beasts, and the mother to be 
Durnt alive. 

No sooner, however, was she reduced to ashes than the charm 
which held the queen’s' brother in the form of a stag was broken ; 
ne recovered his own natural shape, and appeared before them a 
all, handsome young man. 

After this, the brother and sister lived happily and peacefully 
for the rest of their lives. 


i) 





" ‘Bansel and Geethel 


CERNE 


Naar the borders of a large forest dwelt in olden times a poor 
woodcutter, who had two children—g boy named Hansel, and his 
sister, Grethel. They had very little to live upon, and once when 
there was a dreadful season of scarcity in the land, the poor wood- 
cutter could not earn sufficient to supply their daily food. 

Qne evening, after the children were gone to bed, the parents 
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sat talking together over their sorrow, and the poor husband sighed 
and gaid to his wife, who was not the mother of his children, but 
their stepmother, “ What will become of us, for I cannot earn 
enough to support myself and you, much less the children? what 
shall we do with them, for they must not starve ?” 

“‘T know what to do, husband,” she replied ; “‘ early to-morrow 
morning we will take the children for a walk across the forest and 
leave them in the thickest part, they will never find the way home 
again you may depend, and then we shall only have to work for 
ourselves.” 

“No, wife,” said the man, “ that I will never do; how could I 
have the heart to leave my children all alone in the wood, where 
the wild beasts would come quicl ly and devour them ?” 

“ Qh you fool,” replied the stepmother, “if you refuse to do this, 
you know we must all four perish with hunger; you may as well 
go and cut the wood for our coffirs.” And after this she let him 
have no peace till he became quite worn out, and could not 
sleep for hours, but lay thinking in sorrow about his children. 

The two children, who also were too hungry to sleep, heard all 
that their stepmother had said to their father. Poor little Grethel 
wept bitter tears as she listened, and said to her brother, “ What is 
going to happen to us, Hansel ?” 

“ Hush, Grethel,” he whispered ; “don’t be so unhappy, I know 
what to do.” . 

Then they lay quite still till their parents were asleep. 

As soon as it was quict Hansel got up, put on his little coat, 
unfastened the door, and slipped out. The moon shone brightly, 
and the white pebble stones which lay before the cottage door 
glistened like new silver money. Hansel stooped and picked up 
as many of the pebbles as he could stuff in his little coat pockets. 
He then went back to Grethel ard said, “Be comforted, dear little 
sister, and sleep in peace; heaven will take care of us.” Then he 
laid himself down again in bed, and slept till the day broke. 

As soon as the sun was risen, the stepmother came and woke 
the two children and said, “Get up, you lazy bones, and come into 
the wood with me to gather w od for the fire.” Then she gave 
each of them a piece of bread and said, “‘ You must keep that to 
eat for your dinmer, end don’t querrel over it, for you will get 
nothing more” . 
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Grethel took the bread under her charge, for Hansel’s pockets 
were full of pebbles. Then the stepmother led them a long way 
into the forest. They had gone but a very short distance when 
Hansel looked back at the house, and this he did again and again. 

At last his stepmother said, “Why do you keep staying behind 
and looking back so ?” 

“Oh, mother,” said the boy, “I can see my little white cat 
sitting on the roof of the house, and I am sure she is crying for 
me.” 

“ Nonsense,” she replied, “that is not your cat, it is the morn- 
ing sun shining on the chimney-pot.” 

Hansel had seen no cat, but he had stayed behind every time to 
drop a white pebble from his pocket on the ground as they walked. 

As soon as they reached a thick patt of the wood, their step 
mother said— 

“Come, children, gather some wood and I will make a fire, for 
it is very cold here.” 

Then Hansel and Grethel raised quite a high heap of brushwood 
and fagots which soon blazed up into a bright fire, and the 
woman said to them— 

‘Sit down here, children, and rest, while I go and find your 
father, who is cutting wood in the forest ; when we have finished 
our work we will come again and fetch you.” 

Hansel and Grethel seated themselves by the fire, and when 
noon arrived they each ate the piece of bread which their step. 
mother had given them for their dinner ; and as long as they 
heard the strokes of the axe they felt safe, for they believed that 
their father was working near them. But it was not an axe they 
heard—-only a branch which still hung on a withered tree and 
was moved up and down by the wind. At last when they had 
been sitting there a long time the children’s eyes became heavy 
with fatigue, and they fell fast asleep. When they awoke it was 
dark night, and poor Grethel began to cry, and said, “Oh, how 
shall we get out of the wood 2” : 

But Hansel comforted her. “ Don’t fear,” he said ; “Ict us wait 
a little while till the moon rises, and then we shall easily find our 
way home.” 

Very soon the full moon rose, and then. Hansel took his little 
sister by the hand, and the white pebble -stones which glittered 
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like newly coined money in the moonlight, and which Hansel had 
dropped ds he walked, pourited out the way. They walked all the 
night through and did not reach their father’s house till break of 
day. 

They knocked at the door, and when their stepmother opened 
it she exclaimed: “You naughty children, why have you been 
staying so long in the forest? we thought you were never coming 
back.” But their father was overjoyed to see them, for it 
grieved him to the heart to think that they had been left alone in 
the wood. 

Not long after this there came another time of scarcity and 
want in every house, and the children heard their stepmother 
talking after they were in bed. “The times are as bad as ever,” 
she said ; “we have just half a loaf left, and when that is gone all 
love will be at an end. The children must go away; we will 
take them deeper into the forest this time, and they will not be 
able to find their way home as they did before; it is the only plan 
to save ourselves from starvation.” But the husband felt heavy at 
peart, for he thought it was better to share the last morsel with his 
children. 

Flis wife would listen to nothing he said, but continued to 
reproach him, and as he had given way to her the first time, he 
could net refuse to do so now. The children were awake, and 
heard all the conversation, so as soon as their paren.s slept, 
Hansel got up intending to go out and gather some more of the 
bright pebbles to let fall as he walked, that they might point out 
the way home, but his stepmother had locked the door and he 
could not open it. When he went back to his bed he told his 
little sister not to fret, but to go to sleep in peace,.for he was sure 
they would be taken care of. 

Early the next morning the stepmother came and pulled the 
children out of bed, and when they were dressed, gave them each 
a piece of bread for their dinners, smaller than they had had 
‘before, and then they started on ther way to the wood. 

: As they walked, Hansel, who had the bread in his pocket, broke 
off little crumbs and stopped every now and then to drop one, 
turning round as if he was looking back at his home. 

“ Hansel,” said the woman, “what are you stopping for in 
that way ? come along directly,” 
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*t T saw my pigeon sitting on the roof, and he wants to say good: 
bye to me,” replied the boy. 

“‘ Nonsense,” she said, “that is not your pigeon ; it is only the 
morning sun shining on the chimney top.” 

But Hansel did not look back any more, he only dropped pieces 
of bread behind him, as they walked through the wood. This 
time they went on till they reached the thickest and densest part 
of the forest where they had never been before in all their lives. 
Again they gathered faggots and brushwood, of which the 
stepmother made up a large fire; then she said, “ Remain here, 
children, and rest, while I go to help your father, who is cutting 
wood in the forest; when you feel tired you can lie down and 
sleep for a little while, and we will come and fetch you in the 
evening, when your father has finished his work.” 

So the children remained alone till mid-day, and then Grethel 
shared her piece of bread with Hansel, for he had scattered his 
own all along the road as they walked. After this they slept for 
awhile, and the evening drew on, but no one came to fetch the 
poor children. When they awoke it was quite dark, and poor 
little Grethel was afraid, but Hansel comforted her as he had done 
before by telling her they need only wait till the moon rose. 
“You know, little sister,” he said, “that I have thrown breac 
crumbs all along the road we came, and they will easily point out 
the way home.” 

But when they went out of the thicket into the moonlight they 
found no bread crumbs, for the numerous birds which inhabitec 
the trees of the forest had picked them all up. 

Hansel tried to hide his fear when he made this sad discovery 
and said to his sister, “ Cheer up, Grethel, I dare say we shall finc 
our way home without the crumbs ; let us try ;” but this they founc 
impossible. They wandered about the whole night and the nex 
day from morning till evening, but they could not get out of the 
wood, and were so hungry that had it not been for a few berrics 
which they picked, they must have starved. 

At last they were so tired that their poor little legs could carry 
them no farther, so they laid themselves down under a tree and 
went to sleep. When they awoke it was the third morning since 
they had left their father’s house, and they determined to try once 
more to find their way home; but it was no use, they only went 
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still deeper into the wood, and knew that if no help came they 
must starve. 

About noon, they saw a beautiful snow-white bird sitting on the 
branch of a tree, and singing so beautifully that they stood still to 
listen. When he had finished his song, he spread out his wings 
and flew on before them. ‘The children followed him, till at last 
they saw at a distance a small house, and the bird flew and 
perched on the roof. ' 

But how surprised were the boy and girl when they came nearer, 
to find that the house was built of gingerbread, and ornamented 
with sweet cakes and tarts, while the window was formed of barley 
sugar. ‘ Oh,” exclaimed Hansel, “let us stop here and have a 
splendid feast. I will have a piece from the roof first, Grethel, and 
you can eat some of the barley sugar window, it tastes so nice.” 
Hansel reached up on tiptoe, and breaking off a piece of the 
gingerbread he began to eat with all his might, for he was very 
hungry. Grethel seated herself on the doorstep, and began 
munching away at the cakes of which it was made. Presentiy a 
voice came out of the cottage— 


**Munching, crunching, munching, 
Who's eating up my house 2” 


Then answered the children— 


“* The wind, the wind, 
Only the wind,” 


and went on eating as if they never meant to leave off without a 
suspicion of wrong. Hansel], who found the cake on the roof 
taste very good, broke off another large piece, and Grethel had 
just taken out a whole pane of barley sugar from the window, and 
seated herself to eat it, when the door opened, and a strange 
looking old woman came out leaning on a stick. 

Hansel and Grethel were so frightened that they let fall what 
they held in their hands. The old woman shook her head at them 
and said, “Ah, you dear children, who has brought you here? 
come in and stay with me for a little while and there shall no harm 
happen to you.” She seized them both by the hands as she spoke 
and led them into the house. She gave them for supper plenty to 
eat and drink—milk and pancakes, and sugar, apples and nuts; 
and when evening came, Hansel and Grethel were shown two 
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beautifyl little beds with white curtains, and they lay down in 
them and thought they were in heaven. 

But although the old woman pretended to be friendly, she was 
a wicked witch who had_her house built of gingerbread on pur- 
pose to entrap children. When once they were in her power, she 
would feed them well till they got fat, and then kill them and cook 
them for her dinner, and this she called her feast day. Fortu- 
nately the witch had weak eyes and could not see very well, but 
she had a very keen scent as wild animals have, and could easily 
discover when human beings were near. As Hansel and Grethel 
had approached her cottage, she laughed to herself maliciously 
and said with a sneer, “I have them now, they shall not escape 
from me again.” 

Early in the morning, before the children were awake, she was 
up standing by their beds, and when she saw how beautiful they 
looked in their sleep with their round rosy cheeks, she muttered 
to herself, “ What nice titbits they will be.’ Then she laid hold 
of Hansel with her rough hand, dragged him out of bed, and led 
him to a little cage which had a lattice door, and shut him in; he 
might scream as much as he would, but it was all useless. 

After this she went back to Grethel, and shaking her roughly 
till she woke, cried, “Get up, you lazy hussy, and draw some 
water that I may boil something good for your brother, who is shut 
up in a cage outside till he gets fat, and then I shall cook him and 
eat him.” When Grethel heard this she began to cry bitterly, but it 
was all useless, she was obliged to do as the wicked witch told her. 

For poor Hansel’s breakiast the best of everything was cooked, 
but Grethel had nothing for herself but a crab’s claw. Every 
morning the old woman would go out to the little cage and say, 
‘‘ Hansel, stick out your finger that I may feel if you are fat enough 
for eating.” But Hansel, who knew how dim her old eyes were, 
always stuck a bone through the bars of his cage, which she 
thought was his finger, for she could not see, and when she felt 
how thin it was, she wondered very much why he did not get fat. 

How.vver, as the weeks went on and Hansel seemed not to get 
any fatter, she became impatient, and said she could not wait any 
\nger. “Go, Grethel,” she cried to the maiden, “be quick and 
draw water ; Hansel may be fat or lean, I don’t care, to-morrow 
morning I mean to kill him and cook him.” 
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Oh! how the poor little sister grieved when she was forced to 
draw the water, and as the tears rolled down her cheeks, she exe 
claimed, “It would have been better to be eaten by wild beasts 
or to have been starved to death in the woods, then we should 
have died together.” 

“Stop your crying,” cried’the old woman, “it is not of the least 
use, no one will come to help you.” 

Early in the morning Grethel was obliged to go out and fill the 
great pot with water and hang it over the fire to boil. As soonas 
this was done, the old woman said, “We will bake some bread 
first, I have made the oven hot and the dough is already kneaded.” 
Then she dragged poor little Grethel up to the oven door, under 
which the flames were burning fiercely, and said, “Creep in there 
and see if it is hot enough yet to bake the bread.” But if Grethel 
had obeyed her she would have shut the poor child in and baked 
her for dinner, instead of boiling Hansel. 

Grethel, however, guessed what she wanted to do, and said, “I 
don’t know how to get in through that narrow door.” 

“Stupid goosd,” said the old woman, “why the oven door is 
quite large enough for me ; just look, I could get in myself.” As 
she spoke she stepped forward and pretended to put her head in 
the oven. 

A sudden thought gave Grethel unusual strength, she started for- 
ward, gave the old woman a push which sent her right into the 
oven, then she shut the iron door and fastened the bolt. 

Oh! how the old witch did howl, it was quite horrible to hear 
her. But Grethel ran away, and therefore she was left to burn, 
just as she had left many poor little children to burn. And 
how quickly Grethel ran to Hansel, opened the door of his cage, 
and cried, “‘ Hansel, Hansel, we are free; the old witch is dead.” 
He flew like a bird out of his cage at these words as soon as the 
door was opened, and the children were so overjoyed that they 
" yan into each other’s arms and kissed each other with the greatest 
love. 

And now that there was nothing to be afraid of, they went back 
fnto the house, and while looking round the old witch's room, they 
saw an old oak chest, which they opened, and found it full of 
pearls and precious stones. “ These are better than pebbles,” said 
Hansel, and he filled his pockets as full as they would hold, 
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“J will carry some home too,” said Grethel, and she held out 
her apron, which held quite as much as Hansel’s pockets. 

“We will go now,” he said, “and get away as soon as we can 
from this enchanted forest.” 

They had been walking for nearly two hours when they came to 
a large piece of water. ‘ What shall we do now?” said the boy, 
** We cannot get across, and there is no bridge of any sort,” 

Oh ! here comes a boat,” cred Grethel, but she was mistaken, 
it was only a white duck who came swimming towards the children. 
“Perhaps she will help us across if we ask her,” said the child, 
and she sung, “ Little Duck, do help poor Hansel and Grethel; 
there is not a bridge, nor a boat—will you let us sail across on 
your white back ?” 

The good-natured duck came near the bank as Grethel spoke, 
so close indeed that Hansel could seat himself and wanted to take 
his little sister on his lap, but she said, “No, we shall be too 
heavy for the kind duck, let her take us over one at a time.” 

The good creature did as the children wished, she carried 
Grethel over first and then came back for Hansel. And then how 
happy the children were to find themselves in a part of the wood 
which they remembered quite well, and as they walked on, the 
more familiar it became, till at last they caught sight of their 
father’s house. Then they began to run, and bursting into the 
room, threw themselves into their father’s arms. 

Poor man, he had not had a moment’s peace since the children 
had been left alone in the forest ; he was full of joy at finding them 
safe and well again, ,and now they had nothing to fear, for their 
wicked stepmother was dead. 

But how surprised the poor wood-cutter was when Grethel 
opened and shook her little apron to see the glittering pearls and 
precious stones scattered about the room, while Hansel drew hand- 
ful after handful from his pockets. From this moment all his care 
and sorrow was at an end, and the father lived in happiness with 
his children till his death. 
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THERE were once a man and a woman who wished very much 
to have a little child. Now these people had a small window in 
their cottage which looked out into a beautiful garden full of the 
most lovely flowers and vegetables. ‘There was a high wall round 
it, but: even had there not been, no one would have ventured to 
enter the garden, because it belonged to a sorceress, whose power 
was so great that every one feared her. 

One day the woman stood at the window looking into the garden, 
and she saw a bed which was planted full of most beautiful lettuces. 
As she looked at them, she began to wish she had some to eat, 
but she could not ask for them. 

Day after day her wish for these lettuces grew stronger, and the 
knowledge that she could not get them so worried her, that at 
last she became so pale and thin that her husband was quite 
alarmed. ‘ What is the matter with you, dear wife?” he asked 
one day. ; 

“Ah!” she said, “if I do not have some of that nice lettuce 
which grows in the garden behind our house, I feel that I shall 
die.” 

The husband, who loved his wife dearly, said to himself, “ Rather 
than my wife should die, I will get some of this lettuce for her, 
cost what it may.” 

So in the evening twilight he climbed over the wall into the 
garden of the witch, hastily gathered a handful of the lettuces, and 
brought them to his wife. She made it into a salad, and ate it 
with great eagerness. 

It pleased her so much and tasted so good that after two or 
three days had passed, she gave her husband no rest till he pro- 
mised to get her some more. So again in the evening twilight 
he climbed the wall, but as he slid down into the garden on the 
other side he was terribly alarmed at seeing the witch standing 
near him. ‘“ How came you here?” she said with a fierce look. 
“You have climbed over the wall into my garden Itke a thief and 
stolen my lettuces; ycu shall pay dearly for this.” 

“Ahl” replied the poor man, “let me entreat for mercy. I 
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have only taken it in a case of extreme nced. My wife has secn 
your lettuces from her window, and she wished for them so much 
that she said she should die if she could not have some of them 
to eat.” 

Then the witch’s anger cooled a little, and she replied, “ If 
what you tell me is true, then I will give you full permission to 
take as many lettuces as you like, on one condition. You must 
give up to me the child which your wife may bring into the world. 
I will be very kind to it, and be ag careful of it as a mother could 
be.” 

The husband in his alarm promised every thing the witch asked, 
and took away with him as many lettuces as his wife wanted. 

Not many weeks after this the wife became the mother of a 
beautiful little girl, and in a short time the witch appeared and 
claimed her, according to the husband’s promise. Thus they 
were obliged to give up the child, which she took away with 
her directly and gave her the name of Letitia, but she was always 
called Lettice, after the name of the vegetable which grew in the 
garden. 

Lettice was the most beautiful child under the sun, and as soon 
as she reached the age of twelve years, the witch locked her up in 
a tower that stood in a forest, and this tower had no steps, nor any 
entrance, excepting a little window. When the witch wished to 
visit Lettice, she would place herself under this window and sing : 

** Lettice, Lettice, let down your hair, 
That I may climb without a stair.” 

Lettice’ had most long and beautiful hair like spun gold, and 
when she heaid the voice of the witch, she would unbind her 
golden locks, and let them fall loose over the window-sill, from 
which they hung down to such a length that the witch could draw 
herself up by them into the tower. 

Two years passed in this manner, when it happened one day 
that the king’s son rode through the forest. While passing near 
the tower, he heard such a lovely song and could not help stopping 
to listen. It was Lettice who tried to lighten her solitude by the 
sound of her own sweet voice. : 

The king’s son was very dager to obtain a glimpse of the singer, 
but he sought in vain for a door to the tower ; there was not one to 
be found, 
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So he rode home, but the song had made such an impression 
on his heart that he went daily into the forest to listen. Once 
while he stood behind a tree, he saw the witch approach the tower 
and heard her say,— 

**Lettice, Lettice, let down your hair, 
That I may climb without a stair.” 

Presently he saw a quantity of long golden hair hanging down 
low over the window-sill, and the witch climbing up by it. 

“Oh J” said the young prince, “if that is the ladder on which 
persons can mount and enter, I will take the first opportunity of 
trying my luck that way.” So on the following day, as it began to 
grow dark, he placed himself under the window and cried, — 

“Lettice, Lettice, Ict down your hair, 
That I may climb instead of a stair.” 

Immediately the hair fell over the window, and the young prince 
quickly climbed up and entered the room where the young maiden 
lived. 

Lettice was dreadfully frightened at seeing a strange man come 
into the room through the window; but the king’s son looked at 
her with such friendly eyes, and began to converse with her so 
kindly, that she soon lost all fear. 

He told her that he had heard her singing, and that her song 
had excited such deep emotion in his heart that he could not rest 
till he had seen her. On hearing this, Lettice ceased to fear him, 
and they talked together for some time, till at length the prince 
asked her if she would take him fora husband. For a time she 
hesitated, although she saw that he was young and handsome, and 
he had told her he wasa prince. At last she said to herself, 
“ He will certainly love me better than old Mother Grethel does.” 
So she placed her hand in his, and said, “I would willingly go 
with you, and be your wife; but I do not know in the least how 
to get away from this place. Unless,” she said, after a pause, 
“you will bring me every day some strong silk cord, then I will 
weave a ladder of it, and when it is finished I will descend upo» 
it, and you shall take me away on your horse.” , 

The prince readily agreed to this, and promised to come and 
see her every evening till the ladder was finished, for the old 
witch always came in the day time. 

‘The witch had never seen the prince; she knew nothing of his 
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Visits ; till one day Lettice said innocently, “I shall not have such 
a heavy weight as you to draw up much longer, Mother Grethel, 
for the king’s son is coming very soon to fetch me away.” 

“You wicked child,” cried the witch, “what do I hear you say? 
I thought I had hidden you from all the world, and now you 
have betrayed me.” In her wrath she caught hold of Lettice’s 
beautiful hair, and struck her several times with her left hand. 
Then she seized a pair of scissors and cut Lettice’s hair, while the 
beautiful locks, glistening lke gold, fell on the ground. ‘And she 
was so hard-hearted after this that she dragged poor Lettice out 
into the forest, to a wild and desert place, and left her there in 
sorrow and woe. 

On the same day on which the poor maiden had been exiled, 
the witch tied the locks of hair which she had cut off poor 
Lettice’s golden head into a kind of tail, and hung it over the 
window-sill. 

In the evening, the prince came and cried— 

: ** Lettice, Lettice, let down your hair, 
That I may climb without a stair.” 

Then the witch let the hair down, and the king’s son climbed 
up ; but at the open window he found not his dear Lettice, but a 
wicked witch, who looked at him with cruel and malicious eyes. 

“ Ah !” she cried, with a sneer, “ you are come to fetch your 
loving bride, I suppose; but the beautiful bird has flown from 
the nest, and will never sing any more. The cat has fetched it 
away, and she intends also to scratch your eyes out. To thee is 
Lettice lost ; thou wilt never behold her again.” 

The prince felt almost out of his mind with grief as he heard this, 
and in his despair he sprung out of the tower window and fell among 
the thorns and brambles beneath. He certainly escaped with his 
life, but the thorns stuck into his eyes and blinded them. After this 
_he wandered about the wood for days, eating only wild roots and 
berries, and did nothing but lament and weep for the loss of his 
beloved bride. 

So wandered he for a whole year in misery, till at last he came 
upon the desert place where Lettice had been banished and 
lived in her sorrow. As he drew near he heard a voice which he 
seemed to recognise, and advancing towards the sound came within 
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sight of Lettice, who recognised him at once with tears. Two of 
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her tears fell on his eyes, and so healed and cleared them of the 
injury done by the thorns that he could soon see as well as ever. 
Then he travelled with her to his kingdom, and she became his 
wife, and the remainder of their days were spent in happiness and 
content, 


The Three Little Sen in the ood. 





ONcE upon a time a husband, who had lost his wife and had 
one daughter, married a widow, who also had a daughter. The 
maidens were brought up together, and played together as if they 
had been sisters. 

One day the widow said to the man’s daughter, “Go and tell 
your father that I will marry him as soon as thou canst wash in 
milk and drink wine, but my child shall wash in water and drink 
water.” ‘ 

Then the maiden went home and told her father what the 
woman had said. 

Then, said the man, “ What shall we do? This marriage would 
be a very happy thing, but it is also a great trouble.” 

fe thought for a while, and at last finding he could make no 
excuse, he pulled off his boot, and said, “ Take this boot—there 
is a hole in the sole-—and go with it to the loft ; then hang it on 
@ large nail, and pour water into it. If it holds the water, then I 
will again take a wife ; but if it runs through the hole, I will not 
marry.” 

Then the maiden did as her father had told her, and the water 
drew the hole together, so that the boot became {full even to the 
brim, and she went to inform her father what had occurred. 

As soon as he heard what had happened, he rose and went 
himself to see the boot ; and, finding she had spoken the truth, 
he went at once to the widow, and after a short courtship they 
were married. 

On the first morning the husband’s daughter had milk placed 
for her to wash in and wine to drink, but the wife’s daughter had 
water only. ©n the second morning there was nothing but water 
for both of them ; but on the third day, the wine and milk were 
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for the wife’s daughter, while her step-child had nothing but 
water, and so from this time it continued. 

In the heart of the wife a bitter hatred soon arose against her 
step-daughter, because she was beautiful and amiable and her own 
child was ugly and disagreeable. Not a day passed without some 
unkindness on the step-mother’s part, which made the poor girl 
quite sad, but she bore it all patiently. 

One day in the winter, when the ground was frozen hard and 
mountain and valley lay white with snow, the step-mother made a 
dress of paper. Then she called the maiden and said to her, 
“ Just put on this dress and go out into the woods and bring me 
that basket full of blackberries. I have a longing for them.” 

“Qh, dear,” replied the girl, “blackberries do not grow in 
winter when the ground is frozen and the hedges are covered with 
snow. Besides, how can I go in this paper dress? it is so cold out 
of doors that even one’s breath freezes, and the wind will cut 
through this thin dress, and the thorns tear my skin.” 

‘Hold your tongue, and don’t answer me,” said the step-mother. 
“Get off as fast as you can, and let me not sec you again till you 
get the basket full of blackberries.” ‘Then she gave her step- 
daughter a small piece of dry bread, and said, “ That will be 
enough for you to-day: now go.” 

“‘ Ah,” thought the wicked woman, “ she will be frozen, or starved 
with hunger, and will never come before my eyes again.” 

Now as the maiden was always obedient, she put on the paper 
dress and went out. Far and wide there could be seen nothing 
but snow, not even a little blade of green grass; but she walked 
on, and at last came toa small cottage in the wood, from which 
peeped out three strange little men. 

She wished to know what o’clock it was, so she knocked timidly 
at the door. “Come in,” they cried, and she stepped in and 
seated herself on a stool near the stove, for she wanted to get 
warm and eat her breakfast. Presently one of the little men said 
to her, “Give us some of your bread, maiden.” 

“Willingly,” she replied. So she divided her piece of bread, 
and gave them half. 

Presently they asked again, “ What brought you into the forest 
on such a wintry day as this with only a thin dress ?” 

“Ah,” she answered, ‘7 was sent into the wood to fill this 
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basket with blackberries, and I dare not go home again till I have 
filled it. 

The tiny mannikins said no more till she had eaten her bread, 
and then one of them gave her a broom and said, “Go and sweep 
the snow away from the back door.” 

Without a word the maiden took the broom and went out. 

As soon as she was gone the little men began to talk together 
about her. “She is a pretty, well behaved girl,” said one, “ what 
good fortuune shall we send her?” “TI will promise,” said the 
first, “that she shall grow every day more beautiful.” “And I 
will endow her with a wonderful gift,” said the second; “ every 
time she opens her mouth to speak, a piece of gold shall fall out.” 
Then the third foretold that a king’s son should make her his 
wife. 

All this while the maiden was busily employed sweeping away 
the snow from the pathway behind the cottage, and at last what 
do you think she found—rich ripe strawberries of a deep red 
lying before her on the snow. 

How quickly and joyfully she gathered them up and filled her 
basket we can easily guess, and after shaking hands with the little 
men, she thanked them for their kindness and ran home, for she 
was longing to show her step-mother what she had brought for her. 
As she entered the house and said “Good evening,” a piece of 
gold immediately fell from her mouth on the floor. 

Her step-mother was-astonished, and then the maiden related 
what had happened to her in the wood, while at every word she 
uttered a piece of gold fell from her mouth, so that in a very short 
time the whole room glittered with the gold. 

“T expect you will be proud and haughty,” said the step-sister, 
“now that you can scatter gold in this way :” but she was deceit- 
ful and jealous about it, and asked her step-mother privately to 
let her go into the wood to find strawberries. 

“No, my dear little daughter,” replied the mother, “ it is too cold 
for you; it is freezing hard.” 

But the girl gave her mother no peace, till at last she allowed 
her to go. Nat, however, till she had made her dress herself in a 
warn fur jacket, and given her bread and butter and cake to eat 
on the way. 

‘The maiden went to the wood, and walked on till she reached 
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the cottage. The three little mem saw her coming, although she 
knew it not; and without guessing or seeing anything wrong, 
walked right mto the room, seated herself by the stove, and 
began eating her bread and butter and cake, 

“Give us a little of your nice breakfast,” said one of the little 
nen. ' 

§T have not enough for myseif,” she replied, “how can I give 
you any?” Soshe went oneating, and they waited till she had 
finished. 

Then they said, “There is a broom in the corner, take it and 
sweep the pathway at the back door.” 

“ Go and do it yourself,” she cried, “I am not your servant.” 

However, when she saw that they did move she was half 
afraid, and taking the broom went out. 

After she was gone the little men began to talk one to the other 
about her. “What shall we send her,” asked one, “for she has 
such a naughty, wicked, and envious heart ; we cannot grant her 
a favour.” “Then,” said the first, “I ordain that she shall grow 
more ugly every day.” “I will send her such a gift,” said the 
second, “that at every word she speaks a toad shall spring out of 
her mouth ;” while the third prophesied that she should meet with 
an unlucky death. 

After sweeping away the snow, the maiden searched in vain for 
strawberries, but none could she find; so she went home quite 
sullen, and out of temper. But how terrified she was when on 
opening her mouth to relate all that had happened to her in the 
wood, at each word a toad sprung out on the floor, so that she 
became disgusting to every one. 

After this, the step-mother became more spiteful against her 
husband's daughter than ever, and thought only of the means to 
make her suffer pain and annoyance, for her beauty grew more and 
more daily. 

At last, one morning, she took a kettle, and set it on the fire to 
boil yam. As soon as it was ready she called the poor girl, and 
hanging the thread on her shoulder gave her an axe and told her 
to go to the frozen river, break a hole in the ice, and wash the 
thread, 

Always obedient, she took the axe and went to break a hole in 
the ice. But ag she strack the first blow g beautiful little carriage 
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passed by, in which sat a young king. He stopped the carriage 
when he saw the maiden, and said, “ My child, why are you out here 
in the cold, and what are you doing?” 

“JT am a poor maiden,” she replied; “and I am cleaning 

arn.” 
: Then the king was full of pity, and seeing such a beautiful 
maiden so cruelly served in such cold weather he said, “Will you 
ride with me ?” 

“Oh yes,” she replied, “with all my heart,” for she was over- 
joyed atthe thought of escaping out of sight of her step-mother 
and sister. ‘Then she entered the carriage, and the king drove her 
a long way from home, to his castle. And in a very short time 
after the king asked her to be his wife, and the marriage was cele- 
brated with great splendour, as the little men in the wood had 
foretold. 

In about a year the young queen had a little son, df whom she 
was very fond. And the step-mother, who had heard of her good 
fortune, went with her daughter to the castle, and they both made 
themselves so agreeable that they were invited to make a long 
visit. 

But one day, while the king was from home and no one in the 
castle near, the wicked woman laid hold of the queen by the head, 
and her daughter held her by the feet ; then they lifted her out of 
bed, and threw her from the window into a stream that flowed on 
one side of the castle. 

After this wicked deed the step-mother placed her own daughter 
in the bed and covered her over with the clothes till only the top 
of her head could be seen. When the king came back and wished 
to speak to his wife, the mother exclaimed, “Hush, hush! you 
must not disturb her, she is in a sweet sleep.” However, the next 
morning the king would see his wife, although he never suspected 
such wickedness ; but’when he spoke to her and she answered 
him, there sprung out of her mouth at each word a toad, instead 
of the pieces of gold as before. Then the king enquired what 
could be the cause of this dreadful change, and the old woman 
said that if she could have another sound sleep she would soon be 
all right again. So the king left her. ‘That mght the king’s page 
saw something like a duck swimming across the moat under the 
king’s window, and heard a voice saying— 
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“King, dost thou watchful keep ? 
Or dost thiu close thine eyes in sleep ?” 

There was no answer, ani the spectre said again, “ What does 
my visitor ?” 

Then the page replied, “ She is fast asleep.” 

Again it spoke—‘ Where is my little child ?” 

‘ He sleeps in his cradle, now,” angwered the page. 

Then the apparition took the form of the young queen, went 
into the infant’s room, took him up anfl fed him, shook up his little 
bed, laid him to sleep, covered him warmly with the clothes, and 
then swam back again through the moat in the form of a duck. 
All this occurred again the next night ; but when she appeared the 
third time she spoke to the page and said, “‘ Go and call the king, 
and tell him to take his sword and swing it three times over me 
from the window-sill.” Then ran the page quickly and told the 
king. He came immediately with his sword and swung it three 
times over the apparition, and after the third time there stood 
before him his own beautiful wife, healthy, and charming as ever. 
Oh, how happy the king was now! He kept the queen concealed 
in the room where his baby lived till Sunday, when he was to be 
baptized. As soon as the ceremony was over he said to the old 
step-mother, “ What does that man deserve who takes another out 
of his bed and throws him into the water ?” 

‘“‘ He deserves nothing better,” she replied, “than to be stuck tn 
a barrel full of the points of nails and rolled dewn a mountain into 
the water.” 

“Then,” said the king, “you have pronounced your own sen- 
tence. Let such a barrel as this wicked woman has descnibed be 

brought, and place her and her daughter in it, that they may be 
rolled into the water as a punishment for their cruel conduct.” 

But the young queen begged the king to pardon them for her 
sake ; and he consented to do so, on condition that they should be 
banished from his kingdom. 





Che Three White Snakes. 


Tuere lived once a father who was so poor that he could hardly 
earn enough to keep himself and his son from starving. aa day 
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the boy said to him, ‘“‘ Dear father, I see you going about every 
day looking so sorrowful and tired, that I am determined to go 
out into’the world and try to earn my own living.” 

Then his father gave him his blessing and took leave of him 
with many tears. Just at this time a great king was going to war 
with the king of another country, and the youth took service under 
him arid marched to the battle field as a soldier. In the first con- 
flict with the enemy he was in great danger and had a wonderful 
escape, for his comrades fell on each side of him, Their com- 
mander also was wounded, and several were inclined to take flight 
and run from the field. But the youth stepped forth to raise their 
courage, and cried, “‘ No, no, we will never allow our fatherland 
to sink to the ground!” Then they took courage and followed their 
young leader, who led them forward, attacked and quickly van- 
quished the enemy. When the king heard to whom he owed this 
great victory, he sent for the youth, raised him to a position of 
great honour, gave him large treasures, and made him first in the 
kingdom next to himself. 

Now the king had a daughter who was very beautiful, but she was 
also very whimsical She had made a vow that she would 
take no man for a husband who did not promise that if she 
should die he would allow himself to be buried alive with her in 
the grave. “If he loves me,” she said, “he will not wish to 
outlive me,” and in return for this she would also promise to 
be buried in the grave with her spouse, should he die first. 

This vow had hitherto fnghtened away all wooers, but the 
young soldie: was so struck with the beauty of the princess that 
he disregarded the vow, although her father warned him, and said. 
“Do you krow what a terrible promise you will have to make ?” 

“Yes,” replied the young man, “I must be buried with her in 
the grave if I outlive her; but my love for her is so strong, that I 
disregard that danger.” : 

Then the king gave his consent, and the marriage was cele 
brated with great pomp. 

After they had lived together for some time in great happiness 
and contentment, the young queen was seized with a ternble ill- 
ness from which her physicians were unable to restore her. As 
she lay dead the young husband remembered what he had pro 
taiscd and the thought of lying in the grave alive filled him with 
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horror, bug there was no escape. The king placed a watch ar 
every outlet from the castle,so that it was not possible to avoid his 
fate. When the day of the funeral arrived and the body had been 
carried down and placed in the royal vault, he was taken there also, 
and the door firmly fastened with locks and bolts. Near to the 
coffin stood a table upon which were four lights, four loaves of bread, 
and four bottles of wine, and he knew that when these provisions 
came to an end, he must starve. So he seated himself, feeling 
full of grief and sorrow, but with a determination to take only a 
small piece of bread and the least drop of wine, to make them last. 

One day when death seemed nearer than ever, he saw froma 
corner of the vault just opposite to where he sat, a white snake 
creep out and approach the body. He rose in horror, thinking 
it was about to gnaw it, and drawing his sword, exclaimed, as 
with two blows he cut the snake into three pieces, “As long ag I 
live you shall not touch that.” 

After a while a second snake crept out of the corner, but as soon 
as he saw the other lying dead in three pieces, he went back and 
quickly returned with three grcen leaves in his mouth. Then ho 
took the three separate portions of the snake, placed them together 
and laid a leaf on each wound, and no sooner were they joined, than 
the snake raised himself as lively as ever, and went away hastily 
with his companion. 

The leaves remained lying on the ground, and as he looked at 
them, the thoughts of the poor unfortunate man were full of the 
wonderful properties they possessed, and it suddenly occurred to 
him that a leaf which could restore,a dead snake to life, might be 
useful to human beings. He stooped and picked up the leaves, 
then advancing softly towards the body, he laid one on the mouth 
of the dead, and the others on both the eyes. Ina moment he 
saw the effect of what he had done. The blood began to circu- 
late in the veins and blushed softly in the pale face and lips of his 
dead wife. She drew a deep breath, opened hcr closed eyes and 
exclaimed faintly, “Where am I?” 

“Thou art with me, dear wife,” answered her husband ; and 
then he told her all that had happened, and how he had wakened 
her to life. 

After taking a little of the wine and bread she became stronger, 
and was able to rise from the bier and walk ee of the 
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vault with her husband. Here they knocked and called loudly for 
® long time, till at last the watchman heard them and word wa. 
sent to the king. He came himself very quickly and ordered the 
door of the vault to be opened, and oh ! how astonished and joyfu. 
he was to find them both alive and uninjured, and to know that 
his anxiety was over, for the whole matter had been a greattrouble tc 
him. 

The three leaves, the young prince tock with him, and gave them 
in charge toa servant to take care of, saying, “ Preserve them 
carefully for me, and see that they are safe every day ; who knows 
what help they may be to us in any future trouble ?” 

In the wife of the young prince after this event, a great change 
appeared—it was as if with her return to life, all her love for her 
husband had vanished from her heart. 

Not long after he wished to take a voyage across the sea to see 
his old father, and she accompanied him. Whule they were on 
board ship, she forgot ajl the true and great love he had shown 
for her in trying to restore her to life when she was dead, and 
made friends with the captain, who was as wicked as herself. 

One day when the young prince lay asleep on deck, she called 
the skipper to her and told him to take her husband by the feet, 
while she raised his head, and before he was awake enough to 
save himsclf, these two wicked people threw him overboard into 
the sea. As soon as this shameful deed was accomplished, she 
said to the skipper, “ Now let us sail home again and say that the 
ptince has died on the voyage. I will praise and extol you so 
greatly to my father, that I know he will readily give his consent 
to our marriage, and leave the crown to you after his death.” 

But the faithful servant to whom the prince had given the wonder- 
ful leaves to take care of saw all that his master’s wife had done. 
Unnoticed he lowered one of the boats from the ship’s side, got 
on board and very soon discovered the body of the prince. 
Dragging it hastily into the boat, he rowed away and soon left 
the traitors far behind. As soon as he felt safely out of sight, he 
produced the precious leaves which he always carried about with 
him, laid one on each eye and one on the mouth of the dead man, 
who very quickly showed signs of life, and was at last sufficiently 
restored to help in rowing the boat. They both rowed with all 
their strength day and night, and their little bark flew so swiftly 
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ovet the waves, that they arrived at the king’s palace long before 
his daughter and the captain. 

The king wondered greatly when he saw his son-in-law and the 
servant enter, and asked them what had happened. But when he 
heard of his daughter's wickedness, he said, “I can scarcely be- 
lieve she would act so basely. However, the truth will soon be 
brought to light. For the present, I advise you both to hide 
yourselyes in a private chamber, and make yourselves quite at 
home till the ship returns.” 

The master and servant took the king’s advice, and a few days 
afterwards the large ship made its appearance, and the king's 
guilty daughter appeared before her father with a sorrowful coun 
tenance. . 

““Why have you come back alone?” he asked. “Where is 
your husband ?” 

“ Ah! dear father,” she replicd, “I am come home to you in 
great sorrow, for, during the voyage, my husband was taken sud 
denly ill and died, and if the good captain had not stood by me 
and conducted me home, I cannot tell what evil might have hap- 
pened tome. He stood Ly my husband’s death-bed, and he can 
tell you all that occurred.” 

“Oh!” said the king, “I can restore your dead husband to 
life again, so do not grieve any longer.” He threw open the door 
of the private room as he spoke, and told his son and the servant 
to come out 

When the wife saw her husband she was thunderstruck, and sank 
on her knees imploring mercy. 

“I can show you no mercy,” said the king. “ Your husband 
was not only ready to be buried and die with you, but he used the 
means which restored you to life, and you have murdered him 
while he slept, and shall receive the reward you so truly merit.” 

Then was she with her accomplice placed ina boat full of holes, 
and driven out to sea, where they were soop overwhelmed in the 


waves and perished 
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The PDanguage of Animals. 


In times of old there once lived a king, whose wisdom was 90 
great that the whole land depended upon his judgments. 
Nothing remained long unknown to him ; it appeared as if intelli- 
gence of the most carefully concealed event was carried to him 
through the air. It was the custom of this king each day at noon 
when the dinner had been removed, and no one else present, ‘for a 
trustworthy servant to bring in a large bowl, which was always 
covered up. Neither the servant nor any one else knew what it 
contained, for the king never took off the cover to eat of the con- 
tents till he was qtite alone. This had continued for a long 
time, but there came a day when the curiosity of the servant was 
too strong to be overcome, and after removing the dish from the 
king’s table he took it into his own room. After carefully locking 
the door he lifted up the cover, and saw to his surprise a white 
snake lying at full length in the dish. He no sooner caught 
sight of it than he became unable to resist a desire to taste, so he 
cut a little piece off and put it in his mouth. Scarcely had it 
touched his. tongue than he heard outside his window strange 
whisperings, and soft voices. He went and listened, and then 
noticed two sparrows who were talking together and relating to 
each other all that they had seen in the woods and fields. The 
little piece of snake which he had so enjoyed had given him the power 
to understand the languages of animals. 

Now it happened that on this very day the queen had lost one 
of her beautiful rings, and she suspected that this trustworthy 
servant had stolen it, because he, above all others, had most 
access to the room in which she had left it. The king sent for 
him, and with harsh, angry words told him he should be brought 
to justice and punished for a deed which till that moment he 
had never heard of. It was of no use for him to protest his 
fanocgence ; the king was inexorable. In his sorrow and distress 
‘ef mind he went out into the court behind the castle and tried 
to'think of some means by which he might get himself out of this 
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On the smooth surface water of the lake two ducks were swimming 
peacefully together, side by side. They plumed their shining 
feathers with their smooth bills, while they held a very confiden- 
tial conversation. The servant stood still to Hsten, and heard 
them talking of where they had been waddling, and of the good 
food they had found. 

“Ah, yes,” said one, “but some of it lics very heavy on my 
stomach ; I think it must be that ring which lay under the queen’s 
window. In my hurry, I dare say I swallowed it.” 

The servant no sooner heard this than he seized the duck by 
the neck, and, carrying her into the kitchen, said to the cook, 
Kill this duck for dinner, will you, it is quite fat.” 

“Yes, I see it is,” replied the cook, taking it in his hand. “I 
shall not have the trouble of fattening this one, at all events, or 
waiting till it is ready.” Then he put an end to the poor duck’s 
life ; and on opening it to prepare for roasting, he found the 
queen’s ring in her stomach. 

The servant was overjoyed when he saw the ring, for now he 
could easily prove his innocence to the king, who was Very anxious 
to make amends for having so unjustly accused him. He not only 
gave him his friendship, but also promised him whatever high 
position in the court he wished. ‘The servant readily accepted an 
office in which he could have a horse, and money to travel, for he 
had a great desire to see the world, and visit different towns of 
which he had heard. 

All his requests were granted, and he very speedily set out on 
his travels. 

At the end of a few days he came to a pond in which he saw 
three fish, who had been caught by the rushes on the bank and 
were gasping for want of water. Although people say that fish are 
dumb, yet he understood the complaining tones well enough to 
know that without help they would quickly perish, He sympa- 
thized from his heart with their suffering. So he alighted from his 
hoarse and rescuing the little fish from the rushes, placed them 
again in the water. They wriggled about with joy, and one of 
them stretched out his head and cried, “ We will always think of 
thee, and thou wilt be rewarded for having saved us.” 

He rode away, however, and presently beneath his feet a voice 

oke, and he understood that the words were those of an ant 
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king mourning over the danger to his community. “These human 
beings,” he said, “ride by on awkward animals without the least 
thought. Here’s a stupid horse coming along, no doubt with his 
heavy hoofs he will tread down our people unmercifully.” 

But the rider turned his horse aside, and the ant-king cried out, 
“JT will often think of thee, and thou shalt be rewarded.” 

Then the king’s messenger travelled on till he reached a wood, 
and there he saw tworavens, a father and mother, and heard them 
say as they stood by their nest: “Go along with you, we cannot 
feed you any more; you are fat enough and must now provide for 
yourselves ;” and the old birds threw the young ones out of the 
nest as they spoke. 

The poor little birds lay on the ground fluttering and beating 
their little wings and crying, “‘Oh! we poor helpless children, we 
have to provide for ourselves and we cannot even fly; there is 
nothing left for us but to die of hunger.” 

Then the good young man dismounted, killed his horse with his 
dagger and left it there for the young ravens to feed on. They 
hopped upon it and began to feast themselves, crying out, “ We 
will always thinl: of thee, and thou shalt be rewarded.” 

He was now obliged to use his own legs instead of riding, sohe 
walked on for a long distance till at last he came to a large town. 
There was a great noise in the streets and crowds of people, and 
presently a man on horseback rode up and made a proclamation 
that the king’s daughter was seeking a spouse, but that he who 
was a candidate for her hand must first perform completely a very 
difficult task, and if he undertook it and did not succeed he would 
forfeit his life. The young man had at first no wish to bea 
suitor to such a great lady, but he had no sooner seen the young 
princess than he became quite dazzled with her beauty, and pro- 
mised to do everything she wished. 

Then he was admitted by the king as her suitor, and sailed 
very soon after on a voyage to enable him to accomplish the under- 
taking she required. One day as he was seated on deck, he saw 
a gold ring fall before him, as if thrown by ahand. He took great 
care of it, and on his return gave it to the king, who at once 
ordered him to throw the ring back into the sea and dive after it, 
adding, “ Every time you come up without it you shall be thrust 
back into the waves till they overwhelm vor,” 
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Every one pitied the handsome youth, who was required to per- 
form such a difficult task. He went back to the sea, and while 
standing mournfully on the shore, he saw three fish swimming 
about, and they proved to be none other than those whose lives he 
had saved. One of them held a mussel in its mouth, and swim- 
ming to the shore laid it on the strand at the young man’s feet. 
He took up the mussel and opened it, and there lay the gold ring. 
Full of joy he carried it to the king, and expected that the promised 
reward would be granted him. 

But the king’s proud daughter said disdainfully, “ that she un- 
derstood her suitor was not so well born as herself, and therefore 
he must have another difficult task to perform before she could 
consent to marry him.” So she went out herself into the garden 
and scattered ten sacks full of grain over the grass. Then she 
called her lover and showed him what she had done, saying, 
“These grains must all be separated from the grass before the sun 
rises to-morrow morning, not the smallest grain must be over- 
looked.” 

She left him after these words, and the poor young man seated 
himself in the garden and thought that for him to perform such a 
task as this would be impossible. So he sat still in sorrowful ex- 
pectation that the break of day would be the hour of his death. But 
when the first sunbeam fell in the garden, he saw with surprise 
the ten sacks of grain standing quite full near each other, and not 
the smallest grain left behind in the grass. 

The ant-king had arrived during the night with thousands from 
his ant kingdom, and the grateful creatures had with great industry 
picked up every tiny grain, and filled the sacks. 

At sunrise, the king’s daughter came herself into the garden and 
saw with wonder that the young man had in every way performed 
the allotted task. But she could not even now conquer the pride of 
her heart, and therefore she said, “ It is true he has accomplished 
two difficult tasks, but I require one more: he shall be my husband 
when he brings me an apple from the tree of life.” 

The young man knew not even where this wonderful tree grew, 
but he was determined to make an effort to find it, so he set out 
to walk as far as his legs could carry him, but he had very little 
hope of success. He had travelied day after day through three 
kingdoms without success, when one evenjng he wandered into a 
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wood, and feeling very tired, laid himself down under 4 tree to 
rest, Presently, in the branches, he heard a chattering of birds 
in a nest, and a golden apple fell down into his hand. Imme- 
diately three young ravens flew down to him, perched themselves 
on his knee, and said, “We are the three young ravens which you 
saved from being starved to death with hunger. As soon as we 
were grown large and strong enough to fly, we took our flight to 
distant countries, and heard that you were in search of a golden 
apple, so we have travelled over the sea, even to the end of the 
world, where the tree of life grows, and have brought away an 
apple for you.” 

Full of joy, the young man forgot his fatigue, and returning 
quickly, placed before the beautiful princess the golden apple. 
She had not now another word to say in opposition to their mar- 
riage. They divided the golden apple between them, and ate it 
together. ‘Then was the heart of the princess softened and filled 
with love for the brave youth, and they lived in uninterrupted 
happiness to a good old age. 


Whe Straw, the Coal, and the Bean. 





Iw a village there lived an old woman, who one day gathered 
some beans from her garden to cook for her dinner. She had a 
good fire on the hearth ; but to make it burn more quickly, she 
threw on a handful of sttaw. As she threw the beans into the 
pot to boil, one of them fell om the floor unobserved by the old 
woman, and not far from a wisp of straw which was lying near. 
Suddenly a glowing coal bounced out of the fire, and fell close to 
them. They both started away and exclaimed, “Dear friend, 
sean come near me till you are cooler. Whatever brings you out 

e ” 

“ Oh,” replied the coal, “ the heat luckily made me so strong, 
that I was able to bounce from the fire. Had I not done so, my 
death would have been certain, and I should have been burnt to 
ashes by this time.” 

“Then.” said the bean, “I have also escaped with a whole 
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skin; for had the old woman put me in the pot with my comrades, 
I should, without mercy, have been boiled to broth.” 

“I might have shared the same fate,” said the straw, “ for all my 
brothers were pushed into fire and smoke by the old woman. She 
packed sixty of us in a bundle, and brought us in here to take 
away our lives, but luckily I contrived to slip through her fingers.” 

“ Well, now what shall we do with ourselves ?” said'the coal. 

“<T think,” answered the bean, “‘as we have been so fortunate 
as to escape death, we may as well be campanions, and travel 
away together to some more friendly country, for here we may 
expect nothing but new misfortunes.” 

This proposal was gladly accepted hy the two others; so they 
started immediately on thcir journey together. After travelling 
a little distance, they came to a stream, over which there was no 
bridge of any sort—not even one of wood—so they were puzzled 
to know how to get over to the other side. 

Then the straw took courage, and said, “TI will lay myself across 
the stream, so that you can step over me, as if I were a bridge.” 

So the straw stretched himself from one shore to the other, 
and the coal, who from his nature is rather hot-headed, tripped 
out quite boldly on the newly-built bridge. «But when he reached 
the middle of the stream, and heard the water rushing under him, 
he was so alarmed that he stood still, and dared not move a step 
farther. Sad were the consequences ; for the straw, being slightiy 
scorched in the middle by the heat still in the coal, broke in pieces 
from its weight, and fcll into the btook. The coal, with a hiss, 
alid after him into the water, and gave up the ghost. 

| The bean, who had cautiously remained behind on the shore, 
could not contain herself when she saw what had happened, and 
laughed so heartily that she burst. Now would she have been in 
a worse plight than her comrades; but, as good luck would 
have it, a tailor, who was out on his travels, came to rest by the 
brook, and noticed the bean. He was a kind-hearted man, so he 
took a needle and thread out of his pocket, and taking up the 
pean, sewed her together. She thanked him very much, but un- 
fortunately he had only black thread to sew with, and, in conse- 
quence, aipce that time all beans have a black maxk down their 
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The Brave Little Tailor. 





Onz fine summer morning, a little tailor sat ‘at his open window 
on a table at work ; and many good things could he buy with the 
money he earned, for he was a clever little tailor. 

A farmer's wife came down the street, crying, “Good jam for 
sale—good jam for sale.” ‘The voice had a lively sound to the 
ears of the little tailor ; so he put his soft head out of the window 
and cried, “Come het my good woman; this is the place to 
sell your goods.” 

The woman ascended the three steps with her heavy basket, 
and stood before the tailor, who asked her to uncover it, and 
show him how much she had. As soon as he saw the contents, 
he rose from his table, and putting down his nose to smell, he 
exclaimed, “This jam smells so good that I must have four 
ounces—that is a quarter of a pound; I cannot afford more.” 
The woman, who haf hoped to sell a large quantity, gave him 
what he wished for, but went away quite angry and discontented. 

“Oh, how I shall enjoy this!” cried the tailor, who cared 
nothing for the woman’s grumbling ; “‘it will give me strength and 
energy for my work.” Then he fetched the bread from his cup- 
board, cut off a piece the whole size of the loaf, and spread the 
jam upon it. “That will not taste bitter,” he said; “but before 
I take even a bite, I must finish this waistcoat.” Then he 
placed the bread on a chair near, and seating himself, sewed and 
stitched away with a spirit full of joy. 

In the meantime, the smell of the jam rose to the wall, where 
numbers of flies were clustered together ; so tempting was it, that 
they flew down in swarms just to taste. 

“Hallo! who invited you?” cried the tailor, as he drove away 
the unbidder guests. 

But it was of no use. The flies did not understand German. 
They would not be sent away, Lut returned again in larger com- 
panies than ever. Then ran the little tailor “ head over heels,” as 
people say, and pulling from-th¢ chimney corer a piece of cloth, 
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he said, “ Wait and see what I will give you ;” then he dashed 
the cloth unmercifully amongst them. 

Presently he stopped to see the havoc he had made, and counted 
no fewer than seven lying with their legs stretched cut, quite dead. 
“Am I such a churl,” he exclaimed, “that I must admire my own 
bravery alone? No, no, the whole town shall hear about it ;” and 
the little tailor, in great haste, cut out a waist-belt, on which he 
sewed and stitched large letters forming these words, ‘Seven at 
one stroke.” “This town!” said he again, “indeed, the whole 
world shall hear of it!” And his heart waggled with pride like a 
lamb’s tail. 

The little tailor bound the girdle round his waist, and determined 
to go out into the world, for he considered his workshop too small 
for a display of such bravery. Before starting he searched in every 
corner of the house to discover if there was anything he could take 
with him, but found nothing but an old cheese, which he stuck in 
nis pocket. 

As he passed out he saw before the door. a bird caught in the 
bushes: this he also placed in his pocket with the cheese. Then 
he set out on his journey, tripping lightly along on his legs, for he 
was so light and pliant that he could walk a long way without 
feeling fatigue. 

The road he took led him up a high mountain. When he 
reached the summit, there, quite at his ease, sat an enormous 
giant, who looked at him in a friendly manner. 

The brave little tailor went straight up to him, and said, “Good 
morning, comrade. Upon my word, you have a grand prospect 
of the world stretched out before you. As for me, I am travelling 
in search of adventures—will you go with me ?” 

The giant looked quite disdainfully at the little tailor, and ex- 
claimed, “ You conceited little imp! What! go with a contemp- 
tible little morsel of a man like you ?” 

“Stop,” cried the tailor, “not so fast ;” and unbuttoning his 
coat, he pointed to the words on his girdle. “If you can read, 
that will show you whether I am a man or not.” 

The giant read, “Seven at one stroke !” and thinking it must be 
seven men whom the tailor had killed, he began to feel more respect 


will prove you,” said the giant, “Look here, 
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can you do this?” and he took up a large stone and squeezed it 
till the water came from it. 

“Oh, that is nothing,” exclaimed the tailor, “it is but play to 
meé ;” and taking out the soft cheese from his pocket, he squeezed 
it till the whey 1 ran from it, crying out at the same time, “ Beat 
that, if you can.” 

The giant knew not what to say ; the strength of the little tailor 
quite astonished him. However, he took ‘up another stone, and 
threw it to such a height in the air that it was fs aad to sec 
where it went. 

‘Certainly, that is clevér,” said the tailor; “ but the stone will 
fall somewhere. I will throw one up that shall not come down 
again.” He put his hand in his pocket, and drawing out the bird, 
threw it up into the air. 

Ovetjoyed ‘at regaining its freedom, the bird rose immediately, 
and spreading its wings, was soon far out of sight. 

“What do you think of that performance, comrade?” he asked. 

“You can throw very well, certainly,” replied the giant ; “but I 
should like to see if you can draw a heavy weight as easily as you 
can throw.” 

He led the little tailor to a forest, in which lay an enormous oak 
which had fallen to the ground. “Now, then,” he said, “if you are 
as strong as you say, just help me to carry this tree out of the forest.” 

“Most willingly,” replied the little man. ‘ You take the trunk 
on your shoulders, and leave me the leaves and the boughs; they 
are the heaviest.” 

The giant lifted the trunk on his shoulders, but the cunning 
little tailor seated himself among the branches, unseen by the giant, 
who had therefore to carry the whole tree and the tailor into 
the bargain, without knowing it. 

Our little friend was so merry as he went along, that he could 
not help whistling and singing, “Three tailors rode from the door 
away,” as if carrying trees was mere child’s play. 

The giant, however, had not gone far when he began to stagger 
under his heavy load. “I cannot move a step further,” he cried. 
** Don’t you hear, I shall let the tree fall.” 

Ag this, the tailor sprung lightly down, seized the tree with both 
hands, and exclaimed, “Well, you can’t be so very strong, not to 
be able to carry such a tree as this.” 
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They left the tree, and walked on together till they came to a 
cherry tsee loaded with ripe fruit. The giant seized the topmost 
branch, and, bending it down, placed it in the tailor’s hand, and 
told him to eat as many as he liked. But the little man had not 
strength enough to hold the branch, so up it sprang again, carrying 
the little tailor high into the air and letting him fall on the other 
side, but without hurting him at all. “ What,” said the giant, “ had 
you not strength enough to hold such a twig as this?” 

“‘ My strength did not fail me,” he rephed. ‘Do you suppose 
a man who could kill seven at one stroke would find this a difficult 
task? I sprung over the tree because I saw a number of hunters 
shooting in a wood close by. Now, you do the same; I should 
so like to see you spring over.” 

The giant made an attempt, but he could not clear the tree, he 
only entangled himself in the branches; so that in this, also, the 
tailor gained the upper hand. 

Then the giant said to him, “As you are such a clever little 
fellow, you had better come home with me to my cave and stay 
the mght.” 

The tailor was quite ready to accompany him, and when they 
reached the cavern, there satetwo a her giants before a blazing fire, 
each with a large roast sheep in his hands, eating his supper. 

The little tailor seated himself, and thought, “ Well, this isa 
sight worth coming out into the world to see.” 

The giant then showed him a bed im which he could sleep, but 
when he laid himself down it was so large that he got up again, and, 
creeping into a comer, curled himself round and went to sl¢ep. 

At midnight, the giant, thinking his visitor was fast asleep, rose 
up, and taking a heavy iron bar, struck a blow at the bed which 
broke it right through. “Ah,” thought he, “I must have killed 
the little grasshopper, and got nd of his cunning tricks now.” But 
the next morning, when the giants went out into the wood, and were 
not thinking of the tailor, he walked up to them as brave as ever, 
and looking as fresh anid merry as a bird. 

The giants were so alarmed at the sight of him come to life 
again, as they thought, and remembering that he could kill seven 
at ong stroke, they quite expected he would be the death of them 
all. So, taking to their heels, they ran away quickly and were soon 
out of sight, 
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Then the little man journeyed on, always following his nose, as 
the saying is; till, after wandering a long time, he arrived ct 
the entrance court of a king’s palace. Feeling very tired, he lay 
down on the grass, and soon fell fast asleep. 

While he lay there, the people passing read on his girdle, “Seven 
at one stroke.” ‘ Ah,” exclaimed one, “ what can a great warrior 
like this want here in time of peace? He must be a great hero.” 

So they went and told the king, and suggested to him that in 
case a war should break out, it would be a great advantage to 
secure the services of sucha wonderful and clever man at any price. 

The king listened to thie ~ounsei, and sent one of the gentlemen 
of the court to tell the Iictle man, as soon as he awoke, that he 
wished to enlist him in his service. 

The messenger remained by him, and waited till he at last 
opened his eyes and stretched his limbs; then he delivered his 
message. 

“Ah, yes,” exclaimed the little man, “that is exactly what I 
came for; I wish, to be enlisted in the king’s service.” 

Then was he received at the palace with high honours, ard 
handsome apartments prepared for his use. 

But the military men at the court were jealous of the little tailor, 
and wished him thousands of miles away. ‘“ What will become of 
us,” they said one to another, “if we should quarrel with him, or 
attempt to ficht him? if he can kill seven at one blow, there will 
soon be an end of us all.” So they formed a resolution, and went 
together to the king, and resigned their commissions, saying “ they 
could’not associate with a man who could kill seven men at one 
blow.” 

The king was very much vexed when he heard this determina- 
tion, for he did not like the idea of losing all his old and tried 
servants on account of this stranger, and began to wish he had 
never secn the tailor. 

But how to get rid of him he knew not, for he might kill them 
all and place himself on the throne. The king reflected long and 
deeply on the subject, till at last a plan suggested itself. So he 
sent for the tailor, and told him that, as he was such a great hero, 
he wished to make a proposal to him. 

“In a forest, not far from here,” he said, “ two giants dwell, who 
have committed so many dreadful deeds of robbery, murder, and 
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violence, that no one will venture near where they live, for fear of 
losing their lives. Now, to whosoever shall vanquish and destroy 
these dreadful giants, I will give my only daughter in marriage, 
and the half of my kingdom as her dowry ; and if you will under- 
take to de this, I will send an escort of one hundred knights with 
you, to assist you in any way you wish.” 

“Well,” thought the tailor, “that is a reward worth trying for 
cspecially for such a man as I am; it is an offer not met with 
every day.” 

So he replied to the king, “Yes, sire, I will overcome the giants; 
but the hundred knights will be of no use tome. I, who have 
slain seven at one blow, am not likely to be afraid of two.” 

Then the tailor boldly set out on his enterprise, the hundred 
knights following him; but when they reached the borders of the 
wood, he told them to remain there till he returned, as he would 
rather go alone to attack the giants. 

They stayed behind gladly, whil the bold little tailor rushed 
into the forest and looked cautiously around. 

After a while, he saw the two giants lying fast asleep under a 
tree, and snoring so loudly that the leaves above them were shaken 
from the branches and fell to the giound. 

The little tailor was not idle ; he ran quickly and filled both his 
pockets full of large stones. Then he climbed up into the tree, 
and sliding out to the end of a branch under which the sleepeis 
lay, let fall upon the chest of one of the giants one stone after 
another. 

It was a long time before even this could disturb him, but at 
last he woke, and pushing his companion roughly, exclaimed, 
“What do you mean by knorking me about like this ?” 

“You are dreaming,” said the other; “I never touched you.” 
And presently they were both asleep again. 

Then the little tailor threw a heavy stone on the other giant, 
who woke up in a rage and cried, “ You are striking me, now; 
what do you mean by it ?” 

‘IT never struck you,” he growled. 

They were both so ill-tempered at being disturbed, that they 
quarrelled till they were tired, and then lay down to sleep again. 

As soon as their eyes were closed, the tailor began again at his 
game, and choosing the largest stone he could find, threw it with 
all his strength om the chest of the first giant. 7 
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“This is really too bad,” cried he, springing up in a fury and 
striking his comrade against the tree so violently that it trembled. 

The other returned him as good as he gave, and a regular combat 
followed. So furiously did they fight, that they uprooted the large 
trees near them to use as weapons, the earth shook under their feet, 
and the conflict only ended when they both lay dead on the ground. 

Down sprang the little tailor, exclaiming, “ It is a lucky thing 
for me that they did not uproot the tree in which I sat, or I should 
have had to spring like a squirrel from one tree to another. How- 
ever, it is all right now.” 

Then he drew his sword, and after cutting the throats of the 
giants, went out of the forest and returned to the knights who were 
waiting for him. 

“The deed is done,” he said. “I have made an end of them 
both. It was no easy task, I can tell you, for in their struggles for 
life they rooted up trees for weapons; but all this was useless 
against one who has killed ‘seven at a stroke.’” 

“ And are you not hurt or wounded ?” asked one of the soldiers. 

“Not a very likely thing,” he replied. “No, not a hair of my 
head has been even ruffled.” 

The soldiers would not believe him, till he led them into the 
wood, where they found the giants weltering in their blood, and 
the trees they had rooted up lying near them. 

The little tailor returned to the court, and presented himself 
before the king to claim the promised reward; but the king re- 
gretted having promised, and all his anxiety now was to get rid of 
the little hero. 

“Ere I can give you my daughter, and half my kingdom,” said 
the king, “‘you must perform one more heroic deed. There is 
another dangerous creature in my forests, a fierce unicorn, who 
spreads destruction wherever he is found. You must kill him also.” 

“One unicorn will be nothing, after two giants,” he replied. 
“Seven at one blow, that is my business.” 

So he started off again to the forest, taking with him a rope and 
an axe, and again asked those who accompanied him to remain 
outside, 

He had not long to wait. The unicorn very quickly made his 
appearance, and as soon as he saw the tailor sprang forward to 
pin him to the ground with his horn. 
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a “Softly, softly,” he cried, “ you cannot manage me so easily as 
at.” 

Then he stood quite still, and waited for the animal to come 
mearer, and on seeing him prepared to make a final spring, the 
tailor jumped lightly beh.nd the trunk of a large tree, at which the 
unicorn ran with all his force, and stuck his horn so fast in the 
trunk that he had not strength enough to pull it out, and therefore 
remained a prisoner. 

“T have just caught my bird,” said the bold little man; and 
coming forth from behind the tree, he first fastened the rope round 
the neck of the unicorn, and with the axe cut the horn out of the 
tree, and then led the animal into the presence of the king. 

But the king, even now, would not grant the promised reward, 
without requiring the little hero to perform another feat of valour. 
He made a bargain that before the marriage with his daughter took 
place, he should kill a wild boar, who did great mischief in the 
forest, and that the king’s hunters should assist him. 

‘Oh, certainly,” replied the tailor; “that will be child’s play 
forme.” So he set out immediately for the forest, but left the 
hunters outside, to their great delight, for the wild boar had often 
hunted them, and they had no wish to join in tne tailor’s en- 
terprise. 

As soon as the wild boar caught sight of the tailor, he flew at 
him, with glaring tusks and a foaming mouth, and would have 
thrown him on the ground. But our clever little friend was too 
quick for him, he sprung through the open window of a little 
chapel that stood near, and out through anothe: on the other side. 
The boar was soon after him, but the moment he entered the 
chapel through the door, the tailor ran round quickly to close it, 
and the wild animal found himself a prisoner, for he was much too 
heavy and excited to jump through the window. 

The little hero called the huntcrs, and showed them the prisoner 
with their own eyes. After this, he presented the wild boar to 
the king, who this time, whether he would or no, was obliged to 
~eep his promise to give to the hero his daughter and half his 
kingdom. 

Had he known that a little tailor stood before him instead of 
she great hero he imagined him to be, it would have gneved the 
ing to the heart, 
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So the wedding was performed with great pomp, but very hittle 
rejoicing, and thus was a tailor made into a king. 

Some little time after, the young queen heard her husband talk- 
ing in his sleep, and saying, “Work away, youngster; I expect 
you to finish that waistcoat very quickly, for you have the seams 
of the trousers to sew. If you sit there idling, I will lay the yard 
measure about your ears.” 

This sort of talk occurred several times, and the young queen 
discovered by it that her husband was of low birth, and only a 
tazlor. 

When she told her father of her trouble, and asked him to send 
away a husband who was only a tailor, the king tried to comfort 
her by saying, “This evening, when night comes, leave your 
chamber-door unlocked, and as soon as your husband is fast 
asleep, my servants shall enter and bind him hand and foot, and 
carry him away to a ship, in which he shall auil to distant lands. 

The young wife was overjoyed at hearing of this scheme, and 
readily consented to the arrangement. But the king’s equerry 
had overheard the conversation, and as he had a regard for this 
young man, he discovered to him the whole of the plot. 

“ T’ll soon settle that,” was the little tailor’s reply ; “there shali 
be a bolt to the door they don’t expect.” 

When night came, every one retired to rest at the usual hour ; 
and as soon as the queen thought her husband slept, she rose 
quietly and opened the door. But the tailor, who had only pre- 
tended to sleep, exclaimed in a loud voice, “Be quick, youngster, 
and finish that waistcoat, and stitch the seams of these trousers, 
or you will soon have the yard measure about your ears. I have 
killed seven at a blow; I have destroyed two giants; I have 
hunted a unicorn, and taken a wild boar captive, and shall I be 
afraid of those who stand outside my chamber door !” 

As soon as the conspirators heard this, they were in a great fright, 
and fled as if a wild host were at their heels ; and from that time 
no one in the kingdom could be prevailed upon to take part 
a him, and so the tailor remained a king for the rest of hig 
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The Sisherman and his ite. 





A FISHERMAN once lived contentedly with his wife in @ little hut 
near a lake, and he went every dzy to throw his line into the 
water. 

One day, after angling for a long time without even a bite, the 
line suddenly sunk to the bottom, and when he pulled it up again 
there was a large flounder hanging to the end of it. 

“Qh, dear !” exclaimed the fish, “ good fisherman, let me go, I 
pray you; I am nota real fish, but a prince in disguise. I shall 
be of no use to you, for I am nat good to eat; put me back 
again into the water, and let me swim away.” 

- “ Ah,” said the man, “ you need not make such a disturbance. 
I would rather let a flounder who can speak swim away than 
keep it.” 

With these words, he placed the fish back again in the water, 
and it sunk to the bottom, leaving a long streak of blood behind 
it. Then the fisherman rose up, and went home to his wife in 
the hut. 

“‘ Husband,” said the wife, “ have you caught anything to-day?” 

“I caught a flounder, he replied, “who said he was an en 
chanted prince, so I threw him back into the water, and let him 
swim away.” 

‘Did you not wish?” she asked. 

“No,” he said ; “ what should I wish for ?” 

“Why, at least for a better hut than this dirty place; how un- 
fuc'ky you did not think of it. He would have promised you 
whatever you asked for; however, go and call him now, perhaps 
he will answer you.” 

The husband did not like this task at all; he thought it wa. 
nonsense. However, to please his wife, he went and stood by 
the sea. When he saw how gr en and dark it looked he felt 
much discouraged, but made up a rhyme and said— 

‘¢ Flounder, flounder, in the sea, 
Come, I pray, and talk to meg 
For my wife, Dame Isabel, 
‘Sent me here a tale to tell,” 
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Then the fish came swimming up to the surface, and said, 
“What do you want with me?” 

“ Ah,” said the man, “I caught you and Iet you go again to-day, 
without wishing, and my wife says I ought to have wished, for she 
cannot live any longer in such a miserable hut as ours, and she 
wants a better one.” 

, “Go home, man,” said the fish, “ your wife has all she wants.” 

So the husband went home, and there was his wife, no longer 
in her dirty hovel, but sitting at the door of a neat little cottage, 
looking very happy. 

She took her husband by the hand, and said, “ Come in, and 
see how much better it is than the other old hut.” 

So he followed her in, and found a beautiful parlour, and a 
bright stove in it, a soft bed in the bed-room, and a kitchen full 
of earthenware, and tin and copper vessels for cooking, looking 
so bright and clean, and all of the very best. Outside was a little 
farmyard, with hens and chickens running about, and beyond, a 
garden containing plenty of fruit and vegetables, 

“See,” said the wife, “is it not delightful ?” 

“Ah, yes,” replied her husband, “as long as it is new you will 
be quite contented ; but after that, we shall see.” 

“ Yes, we shall see,” sald the wife. 

A fortnight passed, and the husband felt quite happy, till one 
day his wife startled him by saying, “ Husband, after all, this is 
only a cottage, much too small for us, and the yard and the 
garden cover very little ground. If the fish is really a prince in 
disguise, he could very well give us a larger house. I should like, 
above all things, to live in a large castle built of stone. Go to 
thy fish, and ask him to build us a castle.” 

“ Ah, wife,” he said, “this cottage is good enough for us; what 
do we want of a castle ?” 

“Go along,” she replied, “the flounder will be sure to give us 
what you ask.” 

“Nay, wife,” said he, “the fish gave us the cottage at Erst, but 
if I go again he may be angry.” 

“ Never mind,” she replied, “he can do what I wish easily, and 
I have no doubt he will; so go and try.” 

The husband rose to go with a heavy heart; he said to himself, 
“ This is not right,” and when he reached the sea he noticed that 
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the water was now a dark blue, yet very calm, so he began his 
old song— . 
* Flounder, flounder, in the sea, 
Come, I pray, and talk to me; 


For my wife, Dame Isabel, 
Wishes what I fear to tell.” 


“Now then, what do you want?” said the fish, lifting his head 
above the water. 

“Oh, dear !” said the fisherman, in a frightened tone, “my wife 
wants to live in a great stone castle.” 

“Go home, man, and you will find her there,” was the reply. 

The husband hastened home, and where the cottage had been 
there stood a great stone castle, and his wife tripped down the 
steps, saying, “Come with me, and I will show you what a beauti- 
ful dwelling we have now.” : 

So she took him by the hand, and led him info the castle, 
through halls of marble, while numbers of servants stood ready 
to usher them through :olding doors into rooms where the walls 
were hung with tapestry, and the furniture of silk and gold. From 
these they went into other rooms equally elegant, where crystal 
looking-glasses hung on the walls, and the chairs and tables were 
of rosewood and marble. The soft carpets sunk beneath the 
footstep, and rich ornaments were arranged about the rooms. 

Outside the castle was a large courtyard, in which were stables 
and cow-sheds, horses and carriages, all of the most expensive 
kind. Beyond this was a beautiful garden, full of rare flowery 
and delicious fruit, besides several acres of field and park land, in 
which deer, oxen, and sheep were grazing—all, indeed, that the 
heart could wish was here. 

“Well,” said the wife, “is not this beautiful >” 

“Yes,” replied her husband, “and you will think so as long as 
the humour lasts, and then, I suppose, you will want something 
more.” 

“We must think about that,” she replied, and then they went 
to bed. 

Not many mornings after this the fisherman’s wife, rose early, 
It was just daybreak, and she stood looking out, with her arms 
skimbo, over the beautiful country that lay before her. Her 
husband did not stiz, and presently she exclaimed, “Get up, hus 
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band, and come to the window! Look here, ought you not to be 
king of all this land? then I should be queen. Go and tell the 
fish I want you to be king.” 

“¢ Ah, wife,” he replied, “I don’t want to be king, I can't g 
and ask that.” “= 

“Well,” she replied, “if you don’t care about being king, I 
wish to be queen, so go and tell the fish what I say.” 

“Tt’s no use, wife, I cannot.” 

“Why not? Come, there’s a good man, go at once; I must 
be queen.” 

The husband turned away in a sorrowful mood. “It is not 
right,” he said, “it is not right.” However, he went, and as he 
stood on the sea-shore, he noticed that the water looked quite 
dark and rough, while the waves foamed and dashed against the 
shore, as if theytwere angry. But still he said— . 

« Flounder, flounder, in the sea, 
Come, I pray, and talk to me 3 
For my wife, Dame Isabel, 
Wishes what I fear to tell.” 

“ What !” cried the fish, rising to the surface, “ she is not con- 
tent, and she wants to be queen? Very well, then; go home, and 
you will find her so.” 

When he got near home, he found the castle had disappeared, 
and he saw at a distance a palace, which seemed to grow. larger 
as he approached it. At one end was a large tower, and a 
noble terrace in front. A sentinel stood at the gates, and a band 
of soldiers, with drums and trumpets, were performing martial 
music, On arriving at the palace, he found it was built of pre- 
cious marble. Within no expense had been spared. The furni- 
ture was of the most precious materials, and the curtains and 
carpets fringed with gold. The husband passed through the 
doors into a state apartment of immense size, and there sat his 
wife upon a lofty throne of gold and precious stones. She had 
a crown of gold upon her head, and a golden sceptre in her 
hand adorned with jewels. On each side of he: stood six 
pages in a row, each one a head taller than the one next him. 
He went up to his wife, and said, “‘ Ah, wife, so you are queen 
now |” 

“Yes,” she said, “I am queen.” 
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He stood looking at her for a long time, till at last he spoke 
again. “Well, wife, now that you are queen, we have nothing left 
to wish for ; we must give up wishing.” 

*‘ No, indeed,” she replied, “I am not yet satisfied. Time and 
tide wait for no man, nor will they wait for me. I am as impatient 
as ever. Go to your enchanted prince again, and tell him I want 
to be empress.” 

“Empress !” cried the husband. “It is beyond his power, I 
am certain; the empress has the highest place in the kingdom.” 

“‘ What !” she replied, “don’t you know that I am queen, and 
that you must obey me, although you are my husband? Go at 
once ; if the prince in disguise can make a queen, he can also 
make an emperor.” 

So the husband went away muttering to himself, “To keep on 
wishing in this way is not good; I am certain the fish will put an 
end to it this time.” 

When he reached the shore the sea was quite black, and the 
waves rushing so furiously over the rocks that he was terrified, but 
he contrived to repeat his wild verses again, saying, 

‘¢Flounder, flounder in the sea, 
Come, I piay, and talk to me; 
For my wife Dame Isabel 
Wishes what I fear to tell.” 

Up came the fish. “ Well,” he said, “what does she want now?” 

“ Ah!” said the husband, timidly, “she wants to be empress,” 

“Go home, man,” he replied. ‘She has her wish.” 

And on his return he found his wife acting as empress in a 
palace of marble, with alabaster statues, and gold, and pearls, and 
soldiers, and lords, and barons bowing to her; but she was not 
satisfied even now, and at last told her husband that she wished 
to be the Pope, and that he must go to the fish and tell him so. 

“No,” he said, “that is impossible. The Pope is the head of 
the Church. You cannot have that wish.” 

“But i will b# Pope,” she exclaimed. So he was obliged to go, 
and when hc reached the shore the sea was running mountains 
high, and roaring and beating against the shores, and it was such 
terrible weather that the sky looked quite black. 

However, he ventured to call up the fish with the old song, and 
told him of his wife’s wisn. 
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“Go home,” he said. “Your wife is Pope.” 

He turned to go back, but what a change he found, the Palace 
had vanished, and in its place stood a large Cathedral surrounded 
by marble pillars. 

On a high throne sat his wife, with thousands of lights around 
her, dressed in robes embroidered with gold, and wearing a large 
golden crown on her head. ’ Candles of all kinds stood near her, 
some as thick as a tower, others as small as a rushlight, while 
emperors, kings and nobles kneeled at her footstool, and kissed 
her slippers. 

“Well, wife,” said her husband; “so you are Pope? 

“Yes,” she said. ‘I am.” 

He stood still for a time watching her, and at length he 
remarked, “You cannot be higher than the Pope; so I suppose 
now you are content.” 

“‘T am not quite sure,” she said. But when evening came, and 
they retired to rest, she could not sleep for thinking of what she 
should next wish for. Her husband slept soundly, for he had tired 
himself the day before; but she rose even before the day broke, 
and stood at the window to watch the sun nse. It was a beautiful 
sight, and she exclaimed, as she watched it, “Oh, if I only had 
the power to make the sun nse. Husband, wake up,” she added, 
pushing him in the ribs with her elbows, “ wake up, and go and tell 
the enchanted prince that I wish to be equal to the Creator, and 
make the sun tise.” 

The husband was so frightened at this that he tumbled out of 
bed, and exclaimed, “ Ah, wife, what didst thou say?” 

She repeated the words. 

Her husband fell on his knees before her. ‘“ Don’t ask me to do 
this, I cannot,” he cried, but she flew into a rage, and drove him 
from the house. 

The poor fisherman went down to the shore in terror, for 
dreadful storm had arisen, and he could scarcely stand on his feet. 
Ships were wrecked, boats tossed to and fro, and rocks rolled imo 
the sea. 

In his terror and confusion he heard a voice from amidst the 
storm. “Your wife wishes to be equal to the Creator. Go home, 
man, and find her again in her dirty hovel by the sea.” 

He went home, to find the glories, the riches, and tne palaces 
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vanished, and his wife sitting in the old hut, an example of the 
consequences of impious ambition. 





Cinderella, 


ne eerneeny 


ONCE upon a time the wife of a rich man fell sick, and as she knew 
her end was approaching she called her only daughter to her 
bedside, and said, “ Dear child, when I am gone continue good 
and pious, and Heaven will help you in every trouble, and I will 
be your guardian angel.” 

Soon after this the mother closed her eyes in death, and day 
after day the maiden went to her mother’s grave to weep. But 
she never forgot her iast words, and continued pious and gentle to 
all around her, Winter came and covered the grave with its 
dazzling drapery of snow; but when the bright sun of spring 
again warmed the earth, the husband had taken to himself 
another wife. This wife had been already married, and she 
brought with her two daughters who were fair and beautiful in 
appearance, while at heart they were evil minded and malicious. 
It soon became a very sad time for their poor step-sister, of whom 
they were very envious, and at last persuaded their mother to send 
her to the kitchen. 

“Ts the stupid goose to sit in the parlour with us?” they said. 
“Those who eat ought to work. Send her into the kitchen with 
the kitchen-maid.” 

Then they took away all her nice clothes, and gave her an ugly 
old frock and wooden shoes, which she was obliged to put on. 

“Look at our fine princess now. See how she has dressed 
herself,” they said, laughing, and driving her into the kitchen. 

And there she was obliged to remain doing hard work from 
morning till night; and she had to rise early to draw water, to 
light the fire, to cook and to wash. Besides all this her step- 
sisters invented all sorts of ways to make her more unhappy. 
They would either treat her with scorn or else push her out of 
their way so roughly that she sometimes fell among the pea shells 
and cabbage leaves that lay in the yard. 

At night, when she was tired with her work, she had no bed to 
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lie on, and when the weather was cold she would creep into the 
ashes on the warm hearth, and get so black and smutty that they 
gave her the name of Cinderella. 

It happened one day that the father was going to a fair and he 
asked his two step-daughters what he should bring back for them 
as a present. 

“ A beautiful dress,” said the eldest; “a pearl necklace,” said 
her sister. 

“ And, Cinderella,” asked her father, “what will you have?” * 

“Father,” she replied, “please bring me the first twig that 
strikes your hat on your way home.” 

So the father bought for his step-daughters a beautiful dress and 
@ pearl necklace, and, as he was returning home, he rode through 
a shrubbery, where the green bushes clustered thickly around him, 
and a hazel twig stretching across his path struck his hat. Then 
he stopped, broke off the twig, and carried it home with him. 

As soon as he reached the house he gave his step-daughters the 
presents they had wished for, and to Cinderella the hazel twig 
from the hazel bush. She thanked him for it even more than her 
sisters had done for their beautiful presents, and went out imme- 
diately to her mother’s grave, where she planted the hazel twig 
and wept over it so much that her tears fell and softened the earth. 

The twig grew and became a beautiful tree, and Cinderella went 
three times every day to pray and weep at the grave ; and on each 
visit a little white bird would perch on the tree, and when she 
expressed a wish, the bird would throw down whatever she 
wished for. 

After a time the king of the country gave a grand ball, which 
was to continue for three days. All the beautiful young ladies in 
the land were invited to this ball, so that the king’s son might 
make choice of a bride from amongst them. 

The two step-sisters, when they heard that they were invited, knew 
not how to contain themselves for joy. They called Cinderella in 
haste and said, “ Come and dress our hair and trim our shoes with 
gold buckles, for we are going to the ball at the king's palace.” 

When Cinderella heard this she began to cry, for she was fond 
of dancing and she wanted to go with her step-sisters, so she went 
to her step-mother and begged to be allowed to accompany them. 

“ You, Cinderella!” cried her step-mother, “so covered with 
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dirt and smut as you are, you go to a ball! besides, you have no 
dress nor dancing shoes.” 

Cinderella, however, continued to beg for permission to go till 
her step-mother said at last: ‘“‘ There, go away into the kitchen ; 
I have just thrown a shovel full of linseed into the ashes, if you 
can pick these seeds all out and bring them to me in two hours 
you shall go.” 

Away went the maiden through the back door into the garden, 
and called out— 


** Little tame pigeons, 
Turtle-doves, too, 
If you don’t help me 
What shall I do? 
Come, pick up the seeds 
All the birds in the sky, 
For I cannotedo it 
In time, if I try.” 


Then came flying in at the kitchen window two pretty white 
doves and were followed by all the birds of the air, twittering ina 
swarm. Nodding their heads at Cinderella, they began to pick, 
pick, and very quickly picked every seed from the ashes, till the 
shovel was full. It was all finished in one hour, and then the birds 
spread their wings and flew away. 

Full of joy, the maiden carried the shovel full of seed to her 
step-mother, believing that now she was sure togoto the ball. But 
her step-mother said : 

“ No, Cinderella, you have no dress, and you have not learnt 
to dance ; you would only be laughed at.” 

Still she cried and begged so hard to be allowed to go that her 
siep-mother, to keep her quiet, threw wo shovels full of linseed in 
the ashes this time, and told her she should go if she picked al) 
these out in two hours. 

“She can never do that in the time,” thought the cruz] woman 
as Cinderella ran away to the kitchen, but the maiden went again 
mto the garden and called the birds— 


* Little tame pigeons, 
Turtle-doves, too, 
If you don’t help me 
‘What shall I do? 
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Come, pick up the seeds 
All the birds 1 the sky, 
For I cannot do it 
In time, if I try.” 


Then the birds all came as before, and in less than an hour 
every seed was picked out and laid in the shovel. As soon as 
they had flown away Cinderella carried the shovels full of seed to 
her step-mother, quite expecting now to go to the ball with her 
step-sisters. But she said again, “It is of no use to fret, Cinder- 
ella, you have no dress, you cannot dance, and were you to go it 
would be a disgrace to us all.” 

Then she turned her back on the poor girl and hastened away 
with her two proud daughters to the ball. There was no one at 
home now but Cinderella, so she went out to her mother’s grave 
and stood under the hazel tree and cried— 


*¢ Shake and shiver, little tree, 
With gold and silver cover me.” 


Then the bird in the tree threw down a beautiful silk dress em- 
broidered with gold and silver, and a new pair of glittering golden 
slippers. In great haste she dressed herself in these beautiful 
clothes and went to the ball, When she entered the ball-room, 
looking so beautiful in her rich dress and slippers, her step-mother 
and sisters did not know her, indeed they took her for a foreign 
princess. The idea that it could be Cinderella never entered their 
heads ; they supposed she was safe at home picking linseed from 
the ashes. : 

The king’s son took a great deal of notice of this unknown lady 
and danced with her several times, till at last he would dance with 
no other, always saying, “ This is my partner.” So she danced all 
the evening till it was time to go home, and the prince said he 
would accompany her, for he wanted to discover where she lived. 
. But she avoided him, and with one bound sprang into the pigeon- 
house. The prince was quite astonished, but waited till nearly 
all the company had left, and then told his father that the strange 
lady was in the pigeon-house. 

“ Could it be Cinderella >” thought the step-mother, who would 
not leave till the last; “I must find out.” So she advised the 
prince to send for workmen to pull down the pigeon-house, this 
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was soon done, but they found no one there. When the step- 
mother and her daughters reached home, they found Cinderella in 
her smutty dress, lying in the ashes, and a dingy little lamp burn- 
ing on the chimney piece, The truth was, Cinderella had slipped 
out from the back of the pigeon-house even more quickly than she 
_had jumped in, and had run to the hazel tree. Here she hastened 
to take off her beautiful clothes and lay them on the grave while 
she put on her kitchen clothes, and the bird came down and 
carried the ball dress away, while Cinderella went homie to lie in 
the ashes. 

A short time after this the king gave another ball, to which her 
parents and step-sisters were invited. As soon as they were gone, 
' Cinderella went to the hazel tree and said— 


** Shake and shiver, little tree, 
Throw gold and silver over me.” 


Then the bird threw down a far more elegant dress than the 
first, and when she entered the ball-room in her rich apparel, every 
one was astonished at her great beauty. The king’s son, who 
refused to dance till she came, took her haud and led her to her 
seat, and during the whole evening he would dance with no one 
else, always saying, “ This is my partner.” 

Again, when it was time to go, the prince wanted to accompany 
her and find out her home, but she managed to avoid him and 
rushed out into the garden behind the palace, in which grew a 
beautiful tree loaded with pears. She climbed like a squirrel 
between ‘the branches, and the Pruce could not find her any- 
where, 

When his father came homie they even ordered the tree to be 
cut down, but no cne could be found among the branches. ' The 
step-mother:still had a fear that it might be Cinderella, but when. 
they returned home, there she was in her kitchen dress tying 
among the ashes as usual. When they were looking, for her she 
nad sprung down at the other side of the tree, and f 1¢ bird in the 
hazel tree had brought her kitchen clothes and t ken away the 
bali dress. : 

A third téte took place, to which. the step-mother - and her 
daughters were invited, and Cinderella again went to her mother's 

and said to the tree-— 
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“ Shake and rustle, little tree, 
Throw gold and silver over me.” 

Then the bird threw down a most magnificent dress, more 
glittering and elegant than ever, and the brightest pair of gilded 
slippers. 

When she appeared at the féte in this dress, every one was 
astonished at her beauty. The prince danced only with her, and 
to every other proposal replied, “This is my partner.” When 
the time came to leave, Cinderella wanted to go, and the prince 
wished to accompany her, but she darted away from him and 
vanished so quickly that he could not follow her. 

Now the king’s son had had recourse to stratagem in the hope 
of discovering the home of the lovely princess. He had ordered 
the steps of the castle to be strewed with pitch, so that as Cinder- 
ella hurried away her left slipper stuck to the steps, and she was 
obliged to leave it behind. The prince himself picked it up; it 
was very small and elegant, and covered with gold. 

The next morning he sent for one of his servants and said to 
him, “ None other shall be my bride but the lady to whom that 
slipper belongs, and whose foot it shall fit.” 

When the step-sisters heard of this proclamation from the prince 
they were delighted, for they both had small feet. The messenger 
went with the slipper from house to house, and the young ladies 
who had been present at the ball tried to put it on, but it would 
fit none of them, and at last he came to the two sisters. The 
eldest tried it on first in another room, and her mother stood by. 
She could have worn it if her great toe had not been so large, so 
her mother offered her a knife and told her to cut it off, “When 
you are queen,” she said, “‘ you will not want to use your feet much.” 

The maiden cut the toe off nd forced on the slipper in spite of 
the pain, and the messenger 1 d her to the prince. But on their 
road they had to pass the grave of Cinderella’s mother, and on 
the hazel tree sat two doves, who cried— 

** That is not the ight bride, 
The slipper is much too small, 


Blood is flowing inside, 
The shoe does n ‘t fit her at all.” 


Then the messenger examined the slipper and found it-full of 
blaod. So he led her back and told the next sister to try. She 
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also went into another room with her mother, and found that she 
could not get the slipper over her heel. 

“Cut a piece off,” said her mother, offering her a knife ; “when 
you are queen you will not have to use your feet much.” 

The maiden cut a piece off her heel, and fitted on the slipper in 
spite of the pain, and then went to the prince. They also had to 
pass the grave of Cinderella’s mother, i in which the two doves still 
sat and cried— 








“Go back, go back, 
There is blood in the shoe, 
The shoe 1s too small, 
That bride will not do.” 

So the messenger examined the shoe and found the white 
stocking quite red with blood. He took the false bride back to 
the house, and this time the king’s son went with him. 

“Hast thou not another daughter ?” asked the prince of Cin- 
derella’s father. 

‘“‘ None,” he said, “ excepting the child of my first wife, a little 
Cinderella ; she could not possibly be your bride.” 

‘Send for her,” said the prince. 

But the step-mother answered, “Oh, no; I dare not let you see 
her, she is much too dirty.” 

But the prince insisted that Cinderella should be sent for, so at 
last they called her in. 

After washing her hands and face, she made her appearance, 
and bowed to the prince, who offered her the golden shoe. She 
seated herself on a footstool, took off the heavy wooden shoe from 
her left foot, and slipped on the golden slipper, which fitted her 
exactly. Then, as she lifted up her head and looked at the king, 
he recognised the beautiful maiden who had danced with_him at 
the ball, and exclaimed, ‘“ That is the right bride !” 

The step-mother and her two daughters were in a dreadful rage 

shen they heard this, and turned white with anger. 

But the prince disregarded their anger, and taking Cinderella on 

1s horse, rode away with her. As they passed the hazel-tree on 
the grass, the two white doves cried— 
‘¢ Fair maid and true, 
No blood in her shoe ; 
She is the bride, 
With the prince by her side.” 8 


« 
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And as they rode by, the doves came and perched on Cinderella's 
shoulder, one on the right and the other on the left. - 

When the marriage day came, the two step-sisters, wishing to 
share Cinderella’s fortune, contrived to be present. As the bridal 
party walked to church, they placed themselves, one on the night 
and the other on the left of the bride. On the way, the doves 
picked out one eye from each of them. When returning, they 
changed places, and the doves picked out the other eye of each, 
so they were for their wickedness and falsehood both punished 
with blindness during the rest of their lives. 





Tuere was a king’s son, who had no greater pleasure than to 
travel, and with no other companion than his faithful servant. 

During one of their journeys, they one day found themselves in 
a great forest, and knew not where to get shelter for the night. 
At last they espied a little maiden, and as they drew near to her 
they saw she was young and fair; so they followed her to a little 
cottage. 

The king’s son spoke to her and said, “Dear child, can I 
and my servant find accommodation for the night in your little 
cottage P” 

“Ah, yes,” said the maiden, in a sorrowful tone, “you can very 
easily ; but I advise you not to stay, nor even to go in.” 

“Why should I not?” he asked. 

The maiden sighed and said, “My etep-mother carries on a 
wicked trade. She is not good to strangers.” 

It was evident to the travellers that this was the house of a 
witch, but as it grew darker every minute, they could not go 
farther, and they had no fear, so they stepped in. 

As they entered, an old woman, who sat in an arm-chair 
near the fire, tumed and looked at the strangers with her red 
eyes. 

“ Good evening,” she said, in a tone that seemed quite friendly 
“ Lie down there, and rest as long as you like.” 
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Then she blew up the fire to make the coals burn under a 
saucepan in which something was boiling, but the daughter 
cautioned them not to eat or drink anything in the house, for 
that her step-mother was brewing wicked drinks. 

So hey went to sleep without any supper, and slept quite peace- 
ably all night till the next morning. Justas they were about to 
start—indeed, the king’s son was already on his horse—the old 
woman came up to them and said, “ Wait a moment, till I give 
you some drink for a farewell cup.” 

While she went to fetch it the prince rode away, and his servant, 
who sprung hastily into the saddle, was just about to follow him, 
when the wicked witch returned with the drink. 

“ Carry this to your master,” she exclaimed, and at the same 
moment the bottle burst, and the poison spurted all over the 
horse. So virulent was the venom that the animal instantly fell 
dead. 

The servant ran after his master, and related what had hap- 
pened, but as he did not wish to lose the saddle he went back to 
fetch it. 

When he came to the place where he saw the dead horse lay, 
he found a raven already feeding upon the carcase. 

“J will take this bird,” he said; “it will do very well for our 
dinner to-day, unless we find something better.” So he killed the 
raven, and took it away with him. 

After this the king’s son and his servant travelled the whole 
day through the forest, but could find no resting-place till evening 
advanced, and then they came to a kind of inn, and entered. 
They were shown into a small parlour, and the servant gave the 
bird he had killed to the landlord, telling him to have it roasted 
for their supper. 

But the young prince and his servant were in more danger now 
than while in the witch’s hut; they had lighted on a den of 
murderers and thieves. 

When it was quite dark, twelve evil-looking men surrounded 
the house, whose intention it was to get at the foreigners and rob 
them. 

However, before commencing their evil operations, they seated 
themselves at the supper-table prepared for the king’s son and his 
servant, and presently they were joined, not only by —— 
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but also by the witch herself, for the travellers had wandered back 
through the wood nearly to the old woman’s house. A dish full 
of soup was first placed on the table, in which the hird had been 
cooked, and they began to eat quite greedily ; but #carce had they 
taken two mouthfuls when they all fell to the ground dead. The 
raven, in feeding on the poisoned flesh of the horse, was itself 
poisoned, and shared this poison with the robbers. 

The prince and his servant were thus saved, and very glad to 

-ave lost their supper. 

There was now no one left in the house but the daughter of the 
Jandlord, who was a fruly honest girl, and would take no part in 
the terrible deeds done in the house. She opened all the doors 
for the strangers, and pointed out to them an accumulation of 
treasures ; but the king’s son said she might keep them, he would 
have none of it, and so he rode away with his servant. They had 
been travelling for many days, when they came to a large city in 
which lived a very proud and beautiful princess. 

She had made known her determination that she would take for 
her husband any man who should propose to her a riddle which 
she could not find out. But if she did find out the answer, then 
his head would be cut off. 

Three days was the time allowed for her to try, and she was so 
clever that she always discovered the meaning of the riddle before 
the appointed time had expired. 

Already had nine of these wise men risked their lives for the 
beautiful princess, and the king’s son, who had just arrived in the 
town, was so struck with her great beauty that he determined to 
follow their example. 

So he presented himself before her, and propounded his riddle, 
What is that which never slew anything, and yet slew twelve ?” 

The princess was puzzled now. She thought, and thought, but 
she could make nothing of it. ‘Then she studied her riddle book, 
but all to no purpose. Her wisdom had come to an end. 

So the princess determined to try some other means, and, 
calling her maid, she told her to hide herself in the stranger's 
room, for that very likely he might dream, and teil the answer of 
the riddle in his sleep. 

But the prince’s clever servant found out what was geing on, 
and laid himself in bed in the room of his master, and when the 
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maid came in, he pulled off the cloak in which she had tried to 
conceal herself, and drove her from the room. 

The next night the princess sent her chambermaid to try her 
fortune as a listener, but she was just a8 unsuccessful; for the 
servant also pulled off her cloak, and drove her out. 

On the third night, the princess believing that the master him- 
self was in the bed, came herself to the room. She wore a large, 
dark, grey mantle, and thought, as she softly placed herself near 
him, that she should not be seen. 

As soon as he closed his eyes, the princess began to question 
him in the hope that he would talk in his sleep as many do. 
Whereas the prince’s servant was wide awake, and knew very 
well what he was about. 

Then asked the princess, “What is it that never killed any- 
one P” 

“A raven,” he answered, “who ate the flesh of a dead and 
poisoned horse, and died in consequence.” 

Again she inquired, ‘‘ What was it that killed twelve ?” 

“Twelve murderers ate the raven, and were poisoned, also, 
and died.” 

As soon as the princess knew the riddle she wanted to run 
away; but the servant caught hold of her cloak, and held it so 
tight that she was obliged to Icave it behind. 

On the following morning, the princess made known that she 
had found out the riddle, and sent for the twelve judges to hear 
her reply to it. 

But the servant, who was present with his master, requested to 
be heard first. ‘The princess,” he said, “would never have 
found out the riddle, if she had not concealed hefelf in my 
master’s room where she thought he slept, but I was there instead 
of him, and when she questioned me about the riddle, I told her 
all she knows about it, and she supposed I was talking in my 
sleep.” 

“*Can you,” the judges said, “give us some proofs of what you 
have affirmed ?” 

The young man went immediately, and fetched the three cloaks, 
and explained to the judges how he had obtained them. 

As soon as they saw the dark grey mantle which the princess 
had worn, and tried to keep, they said, “Let this mantie be stuck 
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full of gold and silver, so that it can be worn as a wedding cloak 
when the princess is married. But the prince would not marry 
her after all, and no wonder. 


The Monse, the Pird, and the Sausage. 
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THERE was once a little mouse, a little bird, and a sausage, who 
formed a partnership. They had set up housekeeping, and had 
lived for a long time in great harrhony together. The duty of the 
little bird was to fly every day into the forests, and bring home 
wood, the mouse had to draw water, to light the fire, and lay the 
table-cloth, and the sausage was cook. 

How often when we are comfortable we begin to long for 
something new. So it happened one day that the little bird had 
met in Jus road another bird to which he had boasted of their 
happir.css and friendship at home. 

The other bird replied, scornfully, “What a poor little simpleton 
you are to work in the way you do, while the other two are 
enjoying themselves at home. When the mouse has lighted the 
fire and drawn the water, she can go and rest in het little room till 
she is called to lay the cloth. The sausage can sit by the stove 
while he watches that the dinner is well cooked, and when the 
dinner-time arrives he devours four times as much as the others of 
broth or vegetables till he quite shines with salt and fat.” 

The bird, atter listening to this, came home quite disconcerted, 
and, laying down his load, seated himself at the table, and ate so 
much and filled his crop so full that he slept till the next morning 
without waking, and thought this was a happy life. 

The next day the httle bird objected to go and fetch wood, 
saying “That he had been their servant long enough, and that 
he had been a fool to work for them in this way. He intended 
at once to make a change, and seek his living in another way.” 

After this, although the mouse and the sausage were both in a 
rage, the bird was master, and would have his own way. So he 
proposed that they should draw lots, and the lots fell so that the 
sausage was to fetch the wood, the mouse to be cook, and the bird 
to draw the water. Now, what was the consequence of all this? 
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The sausage went out to get wood, the bird lighted the fire, and 
the mouse put on the saucepan, and sat down to watch it till the 
sausage returned home with wood for the next day. But he stayed 
away so long that the bird, who wanted a breath of fresh air, went 
out to look for him. On his way he met a dog, who told him 
that, having met with the sausage, and considering him as his 
lawful prey, he had devoured him. 

The bird complained greatly against the dog for his conduct, 
and called him a cruel robber, but it did no good. 

“For,” said the dog, “the sausage had false papers with him, 
and, therefore, his life was forfeited to society.” 

The little bird, full of sorrow, flew home, carrying the wood 
with him, and related to the mouse what he had seen and heard. 
They were both very grieved, but quickly agreed that the best 
thing for them to do was to remain together. 

From that time the bird undertook to prepare the table, and 
the mouse to roast something for supper, and to put the vegetables 
into the saucepan, as she had seen the sausage do; but before 
she had half finished her task, the fire burnt her so termbly that 
she fell down and died. 

When the little bird came home, expecting to find something 
to eat, there was no cook to be seen, and the fire was nearly out. 
The bird, in alarm, threw the wood here and there, cried out, and 
searched everywhere, but no cook could be found. 

Meanwhile, a spark from the fire fell on the wood, and set it in 
a blaze, so that there was danger of the house being burnt. The 
bird ran in haste to the well for water. Unfortunately he let the 
pail fall into the well, and being dragged after it, he sank into 
the water and was drowned. 

And all this happened because one little bird listened to another 
who was jealous of the happy little family at home, and from being 
discontented and changing their arranczements they all met with 
their death. 
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The Gidow’s Two Daughters, 





A wivow, who lived in a cottage at some little distance from the 
village, had two daughters, one of whom was beautiful and in- 
dustrious, the other idle and ugly. But this ugly one the mother 
loved best, because she was her own child ; and she cared so little 
for the other, that she made her do all the work, and be quite a 
Cinderella in the house. 

Poor maiden, she was obliged to go every day and seat herself 
by the side of a well which stood in the broad high road, and 
here she had to sit and spin till her fingers bled. 

One day when the spindle was so covered with blood that she 
could not use it, she rose and dipped it in the water of the well 
to wash it. While she was doing so, it slipped from her hand and 
fell to the bottom. In terror and tears, she ran and told her step- 
mother what had happened. 

The woman scolded her in a most violent manner, and was 80 
merciless that she said, “ As you have let the spindle fall into the 
water, you may go in and fetch it out, for I will not buy another.” 

Then the maiden went back to the well, and hardly knowing 
what she was about in her distress of mind, threw herself into 
the water to fetch the spindle. 

At first she lost all consciousness, but presently, as her senses 
returned, she found herself in a beautiful meadow, on which the 
sun was brightly shining and thousands of flowers grew. 

She walked a long way across this meadow, till she came to a 
baker’s oven, which was full of new bread, and the loaves cried, 
‘Ah, pull us out! pull us out, or we shall burn, we have been so 
long baking !” 

Then she stepped near to the oven, and with the bread shovel 
took the loaves all out. 

She walked on after this, and presently came to a tree full of 
apples, and the tree cried, “Shake me, shake me, my apples are 
all quite ripe.” 

Then she shook the tree till the fruit fell around her like rain, 
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Mother Holle. 
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and at last there was not one more left upon it. ' After this 
she gathered the apples into one large heap, and went on farther. 

At last she came to a small house, and looking earnestly at it, 
she saw an old woman peeping out, who had such large teeth that 
the girl was quite frightened, and turned to run away. 

But the old woman cried after fer, “ What dost thou fear, dear 
child? Come and live here with me, and do all the work in the 
house, and I will make you so happy. You must, however, take 
care to make my bed well, and to shake it with energy, for then 
the feathers fly about, and in the world they will say it snows, for 
I am Mother Holle.” 

As the old woman talked in this kind manner, she won the 
maiden's heart, so that she readily agreed to enter her service. 

She was very anxious to keep friendly with her, and took care 
to shake up the bed well, so that the feathers might fly down like 
snow flakes. Thereiore she had a very happy life with Mother 
Holle. She had plenty to eat and drink, and never heard an 
angry word. 

But after she had stayed a long time with the kind old woman, 
she began to feel sad, and could not explain to herself why, till 
at last she discovered that she was home sick. And it seemed to 
her a thousand times better to go home than to stay with Mother 
Holle, although she made her so happy. 

And the longing to go home grew so strong that at last she was 
obliged to speak. 

‘“ Dear Mother Holle,” she said, “you have been very kind to 
me, but I have such sorrow in my heart that I cannot stay here 
any longer ; I must return to my own people.” 

‘‘Then,” said Mother Holle, “I am pleased to hear that you 
are longing to go home, and as you have served me so well and 
truly, I will show you the way myself.” 

So she took her by the hand, and led her to a broad gateway. 
The gate was open, and as the young girl passed through, there 
fell upon her a shower of gold, which clung to her dress, and re- 
mained hanging to it, so that she was bedecked with gold from 
head to foot. 

“That is your reward for having been so industrious ;” and as 
the old woman spoke she placed in her hand the spindle which 
had fallen into the wel! 
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Then the great gate was closed, and the maiden found herself 
once more in the worid, and not far from her step-mother’s house. 
As she entered the farm-yard, a cock perched on the wall crowed 
loudly, and cried, “ Kikeriki! our golden lady is come home, I 
see.” 

Then she went in to her mother; and because she was sa be- 
decked with gold, both the mother and sister welcomed her 
kindly. ‘The maiden related all that had happened to her; and 
when the mother heard how much wealth had been gained by her 
step-daughter, she was anxious that her own ugly and idle daughter 
should try her fortune in the same way. / 

So she made her go and sit on the well and spin; and the girl 
who wanted all the riches without working for them did not spin 
fast enough to make her fingers bleed. 

“So she pricked her finger, and pushed her hand in the thorn 
bushes, till at last a few spots of blood dropped on the spindle. 

Directly she saw the~¢ spots, she let it diop into the water, and 
sprung in after it herself. Just as her sister had done, she found 
herself in a beautiful meadow, and walked for some distance along 
the same path, till she came to the baker's oven. 

She heard the loaves cry, “ Pull us out, pull us out, or we 
shall burn, we have been here so long baking.” 

But the idle girl answered, “ No, indeed, I have no wish to soil 
my hands with your dirty oven ;” and so she walked on till she 
came to the apple-tree. 

‘Shake me, shake me,” it cried, “for my apples are all quite 
ripe.” 

“TI don’t agree to that at all,” she replied, “for some of the 
apples might fall on my head,” and as she spoke she walked lazily 
on farther. 

When she at last stood before the door of Mother Holle’s house, 
she had no fear of her great teeth, for she had heard all about 

‘them from her sister, so she walked right up to her and offered to 
be her servant. Mother Holle accepted the offer of her services, 
and for a whole day the young girl was very industrious and did 
everything that was told her, for she thought of the gold that was 
to be poured upon her. 

But on the second day she gave way to her laziness, and on the 
third it was worse. Several days passed and she would not get 
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up in the mornings at a proper hour. The bed was never made 
or shaken so that feathers could fly about, till at last Mother Holle 
was quite tired of her and said she must go away, that her services 
were not wanted any more. 

The lazy girl was quite overjoyed at going, and thought the 
golden rain was sure to come when Mother Holle led her to the 
gate. But as she passed under it a large kettle full of pitch was 
upset over her. 

“That is the reward of your service,” said the old woman as 
she shut the gate. So the idle girl walked home with the pitch 
sticking all over her, and as she entered the court the cock on the 
wall cried out— 

“ Kikeriki! our smutty young lady is come home, I see.” 

The pitch stuck closely, and hung all about her hair and her 
clothes, and do what she would as long as she lived it never would 
come off. 


A man had seven sons, but not one little daughter, which made 
both him and his wife very unhappy. At last a daughter was born, 
to their great joy; but the child was very small and slight, and 
so weak that they feared it would die. So the father sent his sons 
to the spring to fetch water, that he might baptise her. 

Each of the boys ran in great haste to be the first to draw the 
water for their little sister’s baptism, but in the struggle to be 
first they let the pitcher fall into the well. 

Then they stood still and knew not what to do, not one of them 
dared to venture home without the water. As the time went on 
and they did not return, the father became very impatient and 
said, “I suppose in the midst of their play they have forgotten 
what I sent them for, the careless children.” 

He was in such an agony lest the child should die unbaptised, 
that he exclaimed in his anger, “I wish that the youngsters were 
all tumed into ravens.” 

The words were scarcely uttered when there was heard a rush- 
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ing of wings in the air over his head, and presently seven coal 
black ravens flew over the house. 

The father could not recall the dreadful words, and both parents 
grieved terribly over the loss of their seven sons ; their only con- 
solation now was the little daughter, who every day grew stronger 
and more beautiful. 

For a long time the maiden was not told that she had brothers, 
her parents were most careful to avoid all mention of them. But 
one day she overheard some persons talking, and they said that 
no doubt the young girl was very beautiful, but that there must 
have been some strange cause for the misfortune which had 
happened to her seven brothers. 

Oh, how surprised and sad she felt when she heard this! She 
went at once to her father and mother and asked them if she 
really had had any brothers, and what had become of them. 
Then her parents dared not any longer keep the secret from her. 
They told her, however, that it was the decree of Heaven, and that 
her birth was the innocent cause of all. As soon as she was alone 
she made a firm determination that she would try and break the 
enchantment in which her brothers were held. 

She had neither rest nor peace till she had made up her mind 
to leave home and seek her brothers, and set them free, cost what 
it might. 

When at last she left home, she took nothing with her but a 
little ring, in memory of her parents, a loaf of bread, a jug of 
water, and a little stool, in case she felt tired. 

So she went from her home, and travelied farther and farther, 
till she came to the end of the world, and there was the sun; but 
it was so hot and fierce that it scorched the little child, and she 
ran away in such a hurry that she ran into the moon. Here it 
was quite cold and dismal, and she heard a voice say, “I smell 
man’s flesh,” which made her escape from the moon as quickly as 
she could, and at last she reached the stars. 

They were very kind and friendly to her. Each of the stars 
was scated on a wonderful chair, and the Morning Star stood up 
and said, “If you have not a key you will not be able to unlock 
the iceberg in which your brothers are shut up.” 

So the Morning Star gave the maiden the key, and told her to 
wrap it up carefully in her little handkerchief, and showed her 
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the way to the iceberg. When she arrived the’ gate was closed ; 
she opened her handkerchief to take out the key, but found 
it empty; she had forgotten the advice of the kind stays. What 
was she to do now? She wished to rescue her brothers, and had 
no key to the iceberg. 

At last the good little sister thought she would put her finger 
into the lock instead ofakey. After twisting and turning it about, 
which hurt her very much, she happily succeeded in opening it, 
and immediately entered. 

Presently a little dwarf came forward to meet her and said, 
“ My child, what are you seeking ?” 

‘¢I seek my brothers, the seven ravens,” she said, 

“The seven ravens are not at home,” replied the dwarf, “ but if 
you like to wait here till they return, pray step in.” 

Then the little dwarf took the maiden to the room where 
supper was prepared for the seven ravens, on seven little plates, 
by which stood seven little cups of water. 

So the sister ate a few crumbs from each plate, and drank a 
little draught from each cup, and into the last cup she let fall the 
ring that she brought from home. 

Before she could get it out again, she heard the rushing of wings 
in the air, and the little dwarf said, “ Here come the seven Mr. 
Ravens flying home.” 

Then she hid herself behind the door, to see and hear what 
they would do. They came in and were about to eat their supper, 
but as they caught sight of their little cups and plates, they said 
one to another, “Who has been eating from my little plate” 
“Who has been drinking from my little cup?” “It has been 
touched by the mouth of a human being,” cried one ; “and look 
here, what is this?” He took up his cup and turned it over, and 
out rolled the little ring, which they knew had once belonged to 
their father and mother. 

Then, said the eldest, “ Oh, I remember that ring. Oh, if our 
sister would only come here, we should be free.” 

The maiden, who heard the wish from behind the door, came 
forth smiling, and stood before them. 

In that same moment the seven ravens were freed from the 
enchantment, and became seven handsome young men. Oh, how 
joyfully they all kissed each other, and their little sister, and started 
of at once in great happiness, to their parents and their home, 
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Little Med Miding Hood. 





THERE was once a sweet little girl, who had gained the love of 
every one, even those who had only seen her once. She had an 
old grandmother, who knew not how to do enough for her, she 
loved her so much. Once she sent her a little cloak with a red 
velvet hood, which became her so well that she obtained the name 
of Little Red Riding Hood. 

One day her mother said to her, “Come, Red Riding Hood, I 
want you to go and see your grandmother, and take her a piece 
of cake and a bottle of wine, for she is ill and weak, and this will 
do her good. Make haste and get ready before the weather gets 
too hot, and go straight on your road while you are out, and be- 
have prettily and modestly; and do not run, for fear you should 
fall and break the bottle, and then grandmother would have no 
wine. And when you pass through the village, do not forget to 
curtsey and say ‘good morning’ to every one who knows you.” 

“JY will do everything you tell me, mother,” said the child, as 
she wished her good-bye, and started for her long walk. 

It was quite half-an-hour’s walk through the wood from the 
village to the grandmother's house, and no sooner had Red Riding 
Hood entered the wood than she met a wolf. 

Red Riding Hood did not know what a wicked animal he was, 
and felt not the least afraid of him. 

“Good day, Red Riding Hood,” he said. 

“Good morning, sir,” replied the little girl, with a curtsey. 

“ Where are you going so egrly, Red Riding Hood ?” he asked. 

“To my grandmother, sir,” she réplied. ‘Mother baked 
yesterday, and she has sent me with a piece of cake and a bottle 
of wine to her because she is sick, and it will make her stronger 
and do her good.” 

“Where does your grandmother live, Red Riding Hood?” 

“ About half a mile from here through the woods; her house 
stands under three large oak trees, near to the nut hedges; you 
would easily know it,” said Req Riding Hood. 
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The wolf when he heard this thought to himself, “This little 
delicate thing would be a sweet morsel for me at last, and taste 
nicer than her old grandmother, but she would not satisfy my 
hunger ; I must make a meal of them both.” 

Then he walked quietly on by the side of Red Riding Hood 
till they came to a part of the wood where a number of flowers 
grew. 

“See, Red Riding Hood,” he said, “what pretty flowers are 
growing here; would you not like to rest and gather some? 
And don’t you hear how sweetly the birds are singing? You are 
walking on as steadily as if you were going to school, and it is 
much more pleasant here in the wood.” 

Then Red Riding Hood looked up and saw the dancing sun- 
beams shining between the trees and lhghting up the beautiful 
flowers that grew all around her, and she thought, “If I were 
to take my grandmother a fresh nosegay it would make her so 
pleased ; it is early yet, and I have plenty of time.” 

So she went out of her way into the wood to gather flowers. 
And when she had picked a few, she saw some more beautiful 
still at a little distance, so she walked on farther and farther, till 
she was quite deep in the wood. 

Meanwhile the wolf went straight on to the grandmother’s house, 
and knocked at the door. 

“ Who is there ?” 

“Little Red Riding Hood,” replied the wolf, imitating the voice 
of the child. “ Mother has sent me with a piece of cake and a 
bottle of wine for you; open the door.” 

“ Lift up the latch and come in,” she replied ; “I am too weak 
to get up.” 

So the wolf lifted the latch, and the door flew open; then he 
rushed in, sprang upon the poor old grandmother, and ate her 
up. Then he shut the door, dressed himself in the old woman's 
mght-gown and night-cap, and laid down in the bed to wait for 
Red Riding Hood. 

After Red Riding Hood had gathered as many flowers as she 
could carry, she found her way back quickly to the right path, 
and walked on very fast till she came to her grandmother's house, 
and knocked at the door. 

“Who is there?” said the wolf, trying to imitate the grand- 
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mother. His voice was so gruff, however, that Little Red Riding 
Hood would have been frightened, only she thought her grand 
mother had a cold. 

So she replied, “It’s Little Red Riding Hood. Mother's sent 
you a piece of cake and a bottle of wine.” 

“ Lift up the latch and come in,” said the wolf. 

So Red Riding Hood lifted the latch and went in. 

When she saw her grandmother, as she thought, lying in bed, 
she went up to her and drew back the curtains; but she could 
only see the head, for the wolf had pulled the night-cap as far 
over his face as he could. 

“Good morning,” she said ; but there was no answer. Then 
she got on the bed and cried out, “Oh, grandmother, what great 
ears you have got !” 

“The better to hear with, my dear,” he said. 

*‘ And what great eyes you have got !” 

“ The better to see with, my dear.” 

“ And, grandmother, what large hands you have got !” 

“The better to hold you, my dear.” 

“But, grandmother, what great teeth you have got !” cried Red 
Riding Hood, who began to be frightened. 

‘“‘The better to eat you !” cried the wolf, jumping .rom the bed, 
and seizing poor Red Riding Hood, he swallowed her up at one 
mouthful. 

Now, as soon as the wolf had satisfied his hunger, he laid him- 
self in the bed, and snored so loudly that he could be heerd 
outside. 

A hunter, who was out with his gun, was passing by, and thought 
to himself, “ How the old woman snores; I must go in and see 
what is the matter.” 

Then he stepped into the room, and when he came to the’ 
bed he saw the wolf lying on it. 

“Oh, you old sinner,” said the hunter, “have I found you at 
last! I have been seeking you a long time, Mr. Wolf.” 

He was just going to raise his gun when he missed the old 
grandmother, and thinking that the wolf might have swallowed her, 
he remembered she might yet be saved. So he would not shoot, 
but taking a pair of scissors, cut open the stomach of the sleeping 
walt 
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How surprised he was to see the smiling face of Red Riding 
Hood peep out at the first snip; and as he cut further, she sprang 
out, exclaiming, ‘ Oh, I have been so frightened ; it was dreadfully 
dark in the wolf’s stomach !” 

Then they helped out the old grandmother, who was also un- 
hurt and living, but she could scarcely breathe. The wolf awoke 
too late to save his own life; he sank back on the bed and died, 
and the hunter had his skin. After this they all sat down very 
contentedly, and drank the wine and ate the rake which Red 
Riding Hood had brought ; and then the hunter took the Little girl 
safely home. 

Ah,” she thought, “I will never go out of my way to run in 


the wood again when my mother has forbidden me.” 
% % % 


% * 


It is related that once after this, when Little Red Riding Hood 
was going again to her old grandmother with some of the nice 
things her mother had made, another wolf spoke to her, and wanted 
to entice her out of the way. 

But Red Riding Hood was on her guard, and went straightfor- 
ward without stopping till she came to her grandmothcer’s house. 

“Oh, grandmother,” she said, “I met a wolf, who wished me 
* good day ;’ but he looked at me with such wicked eyes, that if I 
had not been in the street I am sure he would have eaten me up.” 

“Perhaps he will come here,” said the grandmother, so we 
will lock the door and keep him out.” 

Sure enough, soon after the wolf came to the door and knocked, 
crying, “ Open the door, grandmother ; Iam Red Riding Hood, 
and I have brought you some cake and wine.” But all remained 
silent, and the door was not opened. 

Then the sly old thief prowled round the house, and at last 
sprang on the roof to wait till Red Riding Hood went home in 
the evening that he might seize her in the dark and devour her. 

But the grandmother knew what was in his mind. Now there 
stood near the house a large stone trough, and she said to the 
child, “Red Riding Hood, I cooked a large sausage yesterday ; 
you can empty the water in which it was cooked into the stone 
trough.” . 

Red Riding Hood drewoff the water from the copper, and emptied 
it into the trough until it was quite full, and the smell of the sau- 
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gage reached the wolf's nose. He sniffed, and sniffed, and looked 
down, till] at last he stretched his neck out to such a distance that 
he lost hig balance, and fell from the roof into the great trough full 
of water and was drowned. Red Riding Hood went home that 
evening in happiness and safety, and no one attempted to hurt 


her on the road. 





The Town Musicians. 





Aw ass who had carried sacks to the mill for his master during 
many long years, felt his strength fail at last so that he could no 
longer work for his living. Hus master thought of getting rid of 
his old servant, that he might save the expense of his food. But 
the ass discovered his intentions, and determined to run away. 

So he took the road to Bremen, where he had often heard the 
street band playing, and he thought he could be as musical as 
they were. 

He had not travelled far when he saw a hound lying on the road 
and gasping for breath, as if he were tired of running. 

“ Why are you panting so, friend ?” asked the ass. 

“ Ah,” he replied, “now that I am old, and get each day weaker 
and weaker, I can no more go to the hunt, and my master has 
ordered me to be killed, so I have run away, but how I am to 
earn my living I don’t know.” 

“Will you go with me ?” said the ass. “Do you know I am going 
to try my fortune as a street musician in Bremen ; I think you and 
I could easily earn a living by music ; I can play the lute, and you 
can beat the kettledrum.” 

The dog was quite contented, and go they both walked on 
together. , 

Not long after they saw a cat sitting in the road with a face as 
dismal as three days of rainy weather. 

“ Now whatever has come across you, old whiskers ?” asked the 
ass. 

“How can one be mierry when one has a collar on?” gaid 
the cat ; “now I am getting old, and my teeth are become stumps, 
I cannot catch mice, and I like to lie behind the stove and purr, 
but when I found they were going to drown me and my wife, I ran 
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away as fast ae I could ; my experience has cost me dear, and now 
what am I to do?” 

‘Go with us to Bremen,” said the ass ; “ you are accustomed to 
perform night music I know, so you can easily become a street 
musician in the town.” ; 

“ With all my heart,” said the cat, so he walked on with them. 

After travelling some little distance the three fugitives came to 
a farm-yard, and on the gate stood a domestic cock screaming with 
all his might. 

““Why are you standing there on your marrow-bones and 
screaming so ?” said the ass. 

“T will tell you,” replied the cock. “I prophesied fine weather 
at lady-day when the family went to perform some of their religious 
work, and there was fine weather, but the housekeeper has no pity. 
for I heard the cook say that there is company coming on Sunday 
and she shall want me to putin the soup. So this evening my 
head will be cut off, therefore I shall scream at the top of my voice 
as long as I can.” 

“Listen, Red Comb,” said the ass; “would you like to run 
away with us? we are going to Bremen, and you will find something 
better there than to be made into soup ; you have a fine voice, and 
we are all musical by nature.” 

The cock readily fell in with this proposal, and they all four went 
away together. 

They could not, however, reach Bremen in one day, and evening 
came on just as they entered a wood, so they decided to stay all 
night. 

The ass and the dog laid themselves under a large tree, but the 
cat made himself comfortable on the branches. The cock flew to 
the summit of the tree, where he felt himself quite safe. 

Before they slept, the cock, who from his high position could 
see to all points of the compass, discovered in the distance a tiny 
spark burning, and calling’to his comrades, told them he was con- 
vinced that they were not far from a house in which a light was 
shining. 

an Then," said the ass, “we must rouse up and go on to this 
light, for there is plainly a harbour of refuge for us.” And the 
hound said he should be glad of a little piece of meat, or a couple 
of bones if he could get nothing else, _ 
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So they were very soon on their way to the place where the 
light shone, and it grew larger and brighter as they approached till 
they saw that it came from the window of a robber’s cave. The 
ass, who was the tallest, went near and looked in. 

““ What is to be seen, old grey horse ?” said the cock. 

“ What do I see?” answered the ass ; “ why a table laid out with 
plenty to eat and drink, and robbers sitting at it and enjoying 
themselves.” 

“ That aught to be our supper,” said the cock. “Ves, yes,” the 
ass replied, * if we were only inside.” ‘Then the animals consulted 
together as to what they had better do to drive the robbers away ; 
at last they fixed upon a plan. 

The ass was to stand on his hind legs and place his fore-feet on 
the window-sill, and the dog to stand on his back. The cat was 
then to climb on the dog, and above them all, the cock promised 
to fly and perch on the cat’s head. 

As soon as this was accomplished, at a signal given, they all 
began to perform their music together. The donkey brayed, the 
hound barked, the cat mewed, and the cock crowed with such a 
tremendous force through the window into the room that the 
window rattled. 

The robbers hearing such a horrible outcry above them thought 
it could only be caused by supernatural beings, and fled in great 
terror to the wood behind the house. Then our four comrades 
rushed in, placed themselves near or upon the table and took what- 
ever was before them, which the robbers had left, and ate as if they 
had been hungry for a month. 

When the four musicians had finished, they put out the light, and 
each sought a sleeping-place most easy and suitable to his nature 
and habits. The ass laid himself down at full length in the yard, 
the dog crouched behind the door, the cat rolled herself up on 
the hearth among the warm ashes, while the cock perched on the 
beam in the roof, and they were all so tired with their long journey 
that they were soon fast asleep. ; 

About midnight, one of the robbers from a distance, seeing 
that the light was out and all quiet, told their chief, who said— 

“Ido not think there has been any cause for fear after all.” 

Then he called one of tleix number and sent him to the house 
to see if it was all right. 
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The messenger finding every thing still, went into the kitchen to 
strike a light, and seeing the glaring fiery eyes of the cat looking 
like a live coal, held a match towards them that he might set fire 
to it. But puss not understanding such sport flew up, spit at him, 
and scratched his face. This frightened him so terribly that he 
rushed to the door, but the dog, who lay there, sprang out upon 
him and bit him in the leg as he went by. 

In the court he ran against the donkey, who gave him a kick 
with his hind foot, while the cock on the beam, aroused by the 
noise, became alive and brisk in a moment, and cried out as 
loudly as he could, “ Cock-a-doodle-doo.” 

Then ran the robber as fast as he could back to his chief. 

‘Ah, me,” he said, “in that house is a horrible witch who flew 
at me, and scratched me down the face with her long fingers. 
Then by the door stood a man with a knife, who stabbed me in the 
leg, and out in the court Jay a black monster who struck me a 
viclent blow with his wooden leg, and up in the roof sat the 
judge who cried, ‘Bring me the scoundrels here.’ On that I made 
off as fast as possible.” 

From the moment that they heard this, the robbers never again 
entered the house, but escaped as quickly from the place as they 
could; and the four musicians found themselves in such good 
quarters that they would not leave, and the last heard of them 
was, that they intended to remain there. 


The Singing Bone 





THERE was once in a country great trouble about a wild boar, who 
attacked the peasants in the fields, and had killed and tom to 
pieces several men with his tusks. The king of the country 
promised a large reward to anyone who would free the land from 
this plague. But the animal was so large and strong that no man 
would even venture near the forest where he lived. 

At last, the king made a proclamation that he would give his 
only daughter in marriage to any man who would bring the wild 
boar to him dead or alive. 
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There lived two brothers in that country, the sons of a poor 
man, who gave notice of their readiness to enter on this perilous 
undertaking. The eldest, who was clever and crafty, was in- 
fluenced by pride; the youngest, who was innocent and simple, 
offered himself from kindness of heart. 

Thereupon the king advised that, as the best and safest way 
would be to take opposite directions in the wood, the eldest was 
to go in the evening, and the youngest in the morning. 

The youngest had not gone far when a little fairy stepped up to 
him. He held in his hand a black spear, and'said, “I will give 
you this spear because your heart is innocent and good. With 
this you can go out and discover the wild boar, and he shall not 
be able to harm you.” 

He thanked the little man, took the spear, placed it on his 
shoulder, and, without delay, went farther into the forest. It was 
not long before he espied the animal coming towards him, and 
fiercely making ready to spring. But the youth stood stil, and 
held the spear firmly in front of him. In wild rage the fierce 
beast ran violently towards him, and was met by the spear, on the 
point of which he threw himself, and, as it pierced him to the 
heart, he fell dead. 

Then the youngster took the deal monster on his shoulder, and 
went to find his brother. As he approached the other side of the 
wood, where stood a large hall, he heard music, and found a 
number of people dancing, dnnking wine, and making merry. 
His eldest brother was amongst them, for he thought the wild boar 
would not run far away, and he wished to get up his courage for 
the evening by cheerful company and wine. 

When he caught sight of his youngest brother coming out 
of the forest laden with his booty, the most restless jealousy and 
malice rose in his heart. But he disguised his bitter feelings and 
spoke kindly to his brother, and said, 

“Come in, and stay with us, dear brother, and rest awhile, and 
get up your strength by a cup of wine.” 

So the youth, not suspecting anything wrong, carried the dead 
boar into his brother’s house, and told him of the little man he had 
met in the wood, who had given him the spear, and how he had 
killed the wild animal, 

The elder brother persuaded him to stay and rest till the 
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evening, and then they went out together in the twilight, and 
walked by the river till it became quite dark. A little bridge lay 
across the river, over which they had to pass, and the eldest brother 
let the young one go before him. When they arrived at the middle 
of the stream, the wicked man gave his youngest brother a blow 
from behind, and he fell down dead instantly. 

But, fearing he might not be quite dead, he threw the body over 
the bridge into the river, and through the clear water saw it sink 
into the sand. After this wicked deed he ran home quickly, took 
the dead wild boar on his shoulders, and carried it to the king 
with the pretence that he had killed the animal, and that therefore 
he could claim the Princess as his wife according to the king’s 
promise. 

But these dark deeds are not often concealed, for something 
happens to bring them to light. Not many years after, a herdsman 
passing over the bridge with his flock saw beneath him in the sand 
a little bone as white as snow, and thought that it would make a 
very nice mouth-piece for his horn. 

As soon as they had passed over the bridge, he waded into the 
middle of the stream, for the water was very shallow, took up the 
bone, and carried it home to make a mouthpiece for his horn. 

But the first time he blew the horn after the bone was in, it filled 
the herdsman with wonder and amazement, for it began to sing of 
itself, and these were the words it sang, 


** Ah! dear shepherd, you are blowing your horn 
With oné of my bones, which mght and morn 
Lay still unburied, beneath the wave 
Where I was thrown in a sandy grave. 

I killed the wild-boar, and my brother slew me, 
And gained the princess by pretending 'twas he.” 

“What a wonderful horn,” said the shepherd, “ that can sing of 
itself; I must take it to my lord, the king.” 

As soon as th@4orn was brought before the king and blown by 
the shepherd, it at once began to sing the same song and the same 
words. 

The king was at first surprised, but his suspicion being aroused, 
he ordered that the sand under the bridge should be examined 
ummediately, and then the entire skeleton of the murdered man 
was discovered, and the whole wicked deed came to light, 
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The wicked brother could not deny the deed ; he was therefore 
ordered to be tied in a sack and drowned, while the remains of 
his murdered brother were carefully carried to the churchyard and 
laid to rest in a beautiful grave. 


The Three Golden Hairs, 


‘THERE Was once a poor woman who was very happy when het 
little son was born, for he had a caul, and it was prophesied, 
therefore, that in his fourteenth year he should marry the king’s 
daughter. It happened very soon after that the king came to 
the village, but no one knew that it was the king. So when he 
asked for news they told him, that a few days before a child had 
been born in the village with a caul, and it was prophesied in con- 
sequence that he would be very lucky. Indeed, it had been said, 
that in his fourteenth year he would have the king’s daughter for 
his wife. 

The king, who had a wicked heart, was very angry when he 
heard this, but he went to the parents in a most friendly manner, 
and said to them kindly, “‘Good people, give up your child to me, 
I will take the greatest care of him.” 

At first they refused, but when the stranger offered them a large 
amount of gold, and they mentioned that if their child was born 
to be lucky, everything must turn out for the best with him, they 
willingly at last gave him up. 

The king placed the child in a box and rode away with it for a 
long distance, till he came to deep water, into which he threw the 
box containing the child, saying to himself as he rode away, 
‘From this unwelcome suitor have I saved my daughter.” 

But the box did not sink, it swam like a boat on the water, and 
so high above it that not a drop got inside. It sailed on toa 
spot about two miles from the chief town of the king’s dominions, 
where there was a mill and a weir, which stopped it, and on which 
it rested. 

The miller’s man, who happened to be standing near the bank, 
fortunately noticed it, and thinking it wou!d most likely contai 
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something valuable, drew it on shore with a hook ; but when he 
opened it, there lay a beautiful baby, who was quite awake and lively. 

He carried it in to the miller and his wife, and as they had no 
children, they were quite delighted, and said, “ Heaven had sent 
the little boy as a gift to them.” They brought him up carefully, 
and he grew to manhood clever and virtuous. 

It happened one day, that the king was overtaken by a thunder- 
etorm, while passing near the mill, and stopped to ask for shelter. 
Noticing the youth, he asked the miller if that tall young man was 
his son. 

“No,” he replied, “he is a foundling, Nineteen years ago a 
box was seen sailing on the mill stream, by one of our men, and 
when it was caught in the weir he drew it out of the water and 
found the child in it.” 

Then the king knew that this must be the child of fortune, and 
therefore the one which he had thrown into the water. He hid 
his vexation, however, and presently said kindly,“ I want to send 
a letter to the queen, my wife, if that young man will take it to her, 
I will give him two gold pieces for his trouble.” 

‘We are at the king’s service,” replied the miller, and called 
the young man to prepare for his errand. Then the king wrote a 
letter to the queen, containing these words— 

‘‘ As soon as the boy who brings this letter arrives let him be 
killed, and I shall expect to find him dead and buried when I 
come back.” 

The youth was soon on his way with this letter. He lost himself, 
however, in a large forest. But when darkness came on he saw in 
the distance a glimmering light, which he walked to, and found a 
small house. He entered, and saw an old woman sitting by the fire, 
quite alone. She appeared frightened when she saw him, and said— 

“ Where do you come from, and what do you want ?” 

‘:T am come from the mill,” he replied, “and I am carrying a 
letter to the wife of the king, and as I have lost my way I should 
like very much to stay here during the night.” 

“You poor young man,” she replied, “you are in aden of 
zobbers, and when they come home they may kill you.” 

“© They may come when they like,” said the youth ; “I am not 
afraid, but I am so tired that I cannot go a step farther to-night.” 
Then he stretched himself on a bench and fell fast asleep 
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Soon after the robbers came home and asked angrily, what that 
youth was lying there for. 

** Ah,” said the old woman, “,he is an innocent child, who has 
lost himself in the wood, and I took him in out of compassion. 
He is carrying a letter to the queen, which the king has sent.” 

Then the robbers went softly to the sleeping youth, took the 
letter from his pocket, and read in it that as soon as the bearer 
arrived at the palace he was td lose his hfe. ‘Then pity arose in 
the hard-hearted robbers, and their chief tore up the letter and 
wrote another, in which it was stated, that as soon as the boy 
arrived he should be maniied to the king’s daughter. Then they 
left him to lie and rest on the bench till the next morning, and 
when he awoke they gave him the letter and showed him the road 
he was to take. 

As soon as he reached the palace and sent in the letter, the 
queen read it, and she acted in exact accordance to what was 
written. Ordered a gtand marriage ieast, and had the princess 
married at once to the fortunate youth. 

He was very handsome and amiable, so that the king’s daughter 
soon learnt to love ‘him very much, and was quite happy with him. 

Not long after when the king returned home to his castle, he 
found the prophecy respecting the child of fortune fulfilled, and 
that he was married to a king’s daughter. 

“ How has this happened ?” gaid he ; “I have in my letter given 
very different orders.” 

Then the queen gave him the letter and said, “You may see 
for yourself what is stated there.” 

The king read the letter and saw very clearly that it was not 
the one he had written. He asked the youth what he had done 
with the letter he had intrusted to him, and where he had brought 
the other from. 

“I know not,” he replied, “unless it was changed during the 
night while I slept in the forest.” 

Full of wrath, the king said, “You shall not get off so easily, 
for whoever marries my daughter must first bring me three golden 
hairs from the head of the Demon of the Black Forest, If you 
bring them to me before long, then shall you keep my daughter as 
a wife, but not otherwise.” 

Then said the child of fortune, _ will fetch these golden hairs: 
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very quickly, I am not the least afraid of the Demon. Thereupon 
he said farewell, and started on his travels. His way led him to 
a large city, and as he stood at the gate and asked admission, a 
watchman said to him— 

“What trade do you follow, and how much do you know #” 

“T know everything,” he replied. 

“Then you can do us a favour,” answered the watchman, “ if 
you can tell why our master’s fountain, from which wine used to 
flow, is dned up, and never gives us even water now?” 

“J will tell you when I come back,” he said; “only wait till 
then.” 

He travelled on still farther, and came by-and-by to another 
town, where the watchman also asked him what trade he followed, 
and what he knew. 

“T know everything,” he answered. 

“Then,” said the watchman, “ you can do us a favour, and tell 
us why a tree in our town which once bore golden apples, now 
only produces leaves ?” 

“Wait till I return,” he replied, “and I will tell you.” 

On he went again, and came to a broad river, over which he 
must pass in a ferry-boat, and the ferryman asked him the same 
question about his trade and his knowledge. He gave the same 
reply, that he knew everything. 

“Then,” said the man, “ you can do me a favour, and tell me 
how it is that I am obliged to go backwards and forwards in my 
ferry-boat, every day, without a change of any kind ?” 

“Wait till I come back,” he replied, “then you shall know all 
about it.” 

As soon as he reached the other side of the water, he found the 
entrance to the Black Forest, in which was the Demon’s cave. 
It was very dark and gloomy, and the Demon was not at home; 
but his old mother was sitting on the stool of care, and she 
looked up and said, “What do you want; you don’t look wicked 
enough to be one of us ?” 

“TI just want three golden hairs from the Demon’s head,” he re- 
plied ; “otherwise, my wife will be taken away from me.” 

“That is asking a great deal,” she replied; “for if the Demon 
comes home and finds you here, he will have no mercy on you. 
However, if you will trust me, I will try to help you.” 
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Then she turned him into an ant, and said, “ Creep into the 
folds of my gown, there you will be safe.” 

“Yes,” he replicd, “that is all vcry good; but I have three 
things besides that I want to know; first, why a well, from which 
formerly wine used to flow, should be dry now, so that not even 
water can be got from it? Secondly, why a tree that once bore 
golden appies, should now produce nothing but leaves? And 
thirdly, why a ferryman is obliged to row forward and back every 
day, without ever leaving off ?” 

“‘ These are difficult questions,” said the old woman; “ but keep 
still and quiet, and when the Demon comes in pay great attention 
to what he says, while I pull the golden hairs out of his head.” 

Late in the evening the Demon came home, and as soon as he 
entered he declared that the air was not clear. ‘I smell the flesh 
of man,” he said, “and I am sure that there is some one here.” 
So he peeped into all the corners, and searched everywhere, but 
could find nothing. 

Then his old mother scolded him well, and said, “ Just as Ihave 
been sweeping, and dusting, and putting everything :n order, then 
you come home and give me all the work to do over again. You 
have always the smell of something in your nose ; do sit down and 
eat your supper.” 

The Demon did as she told him, and when he had eaten and 
drank enough, he complained of being tired. So his mother made 
him lie down, so that she could place his head in her lap, and he 
was soon so comfortable that he fell fast asleep and snored. 

Then the old woman lifted up a golden hair, twitched it out, and 
laid it by her side. 

“Qh !” screamed the Demon, waking up, “ what was that for ?” 

“TI have had a bad dream,” answered she, “and it made me 
catch hold of your hair.” 

“What did you dream about P” asked the Demon. 

“Qh, I dreamt of a well in a market-place from which wine once 
used to flow, but now it is dried up, and they can’t even get water 
from it. Whose fault is that ?” 

“Ah, they ought to know that there sits a toad under a stone in 
the well, and if he were dead wine would again flow.” 

Then the old womancombed his hairagaintill he slept and snored 
so loud that the windows rattled, and she pulled out the second hair, 
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“What are you about now ?” asked the Demon, in a rage. 

“Oh, don’t be angry,” said the woman, “I have had another 
dream.” 

“What was this dream about ?” he asked. 

“Why, I dreamt that in a certain country there grows a fruit 
tree which used to bear golden apples, but now it produces nothing 
but leaves. What is the cause of this >” 

“Why, don’t they know,” answered the Demon, “ that there is 
a mouse gnawing at the root? Were it dead, the tree would again 
bear golden apples; and if it gnaws much longer the tree will 
wither and dry up. Bother your dreams ; if you disturb me again, 
just as I am comfortably asleep, you will have a box un the ea.” 

Then the old woman spoke kindly to him, and smoothed and 
combed his hair again, till he slept and snored. Then she seized 
the third golden hair, and pulled it out. 

The Demon, on this, sprang to his feet, roared out in a, greater 
rage than ever, and would have done some mischief in the house, 
but she managed to appease him this time also, and said, “ How 
can I help my bad dreams ?” 

“And whatever did you dream ?” he asked, with some curiosity. 

“Well, I dreamt about a ferryman, who complains that he 1s 
obliged to take people across the river, and is never free.” 

‘Qh, the stupid fellow !” replied the wizard, “he can very easily 
ask any person who wants to be ferried over to take the oar 
in his hand, and he will be free at once.” 

Then the Demon laid his head down once more; and as the old 
mother had pulled out the three golden hairs, and got answers to 
all the three questions, she let the old fellow rest and sleep in peace 
till the morning dawned. 

As soon as he had gone out next day, the old woman took the 
ant from the folds of her dress, and restored the lucky youth to 
his former shape. ‘“ Here are the three golden hairs for which you 
wished,” said she ; “and did you hear all the answers to your 
three questions ?” 

“Ves,” he replied, “ every word, and I will not forget them.” 

“Well, then, I have helped you out of your difficulties, and 
now get home as fast as you can.” 

After thanking the old woman for her kindness, he turned his 
steps homeward, full of joy that everything had succeeded so well. 
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When he arrived at the ferry, the man asked for the promised 
answer. 

“Ferry me over first,” he replied, “and then I will tell you.” 

So when they reached the opposite shore, he gave the ferryman 
the Demon’s advice, that the next person who came and wished to 
be ferried over, should have the oar placed in his hand, and from 
that moment he would have to take the ferryman’s place. 

Then the youth journeyed on till he came to the town where 
the unfruitful tree grew, and where the watchman was waiting for 
his answer. To him the young man repeated what he had heard, 
and said, ‘ Kill the mouse that is gnawing at the root, then will 
your tree again bear golden apples.” 

The watchman thanked him, and gave him in return for his 
information two asses laden with gold, which were led after him. 
He very soon arrived at the city which contained the dried-up 
fountain. The sentinel came forward to receive his answer. Said 
the youth, “Under a stone in the fountain sits a toad ; it must be 
searched for and killed, then will wine again flow from it.” To 
show how thankful he was for this advice, the sentinel also ordered 
two asses laden with gold to be sent after him. 

At length the child of fortune reached home with his riches, 
and his wife was overjoyed at seeing him again, and hearing how 
well he had succeeded in his undertaking. He placed before the 
king the three golden hairs he had brought from the head of the 
black Demon; and when the king saw these and the four asses 
laden with gold he was quite satisfied, and said, “ Now that you 
have performed all the required conditions, I am quite ready to 
sanction your marriage with my daughter ; but, my dear son-in- 
law, tell me how you obtained all this gold? It is indeed, a very 
valuable treasure ; where did you find it ?” 

“I crossed the river in a ferry-boat, and on the opposite shore 
I found the gold lying in the sand.” 

, “Can I find some if I go 2” asked the king eagerly. 

- “Yes, as much as you please,” replied he. “There is a ferry- 
man there who will row you over, and you can fill a sack in 
no time.” 

The greedy old king set out on his journey in all haste, and 
when he came near the river he beckoned to the ferryman to row 
him over the ferry. 
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The man told him to step in, and just as they reached the 
opposite shore, he placed the rudder oar in the king’s hand, and 
sprang out of the boat. And so the king became a ferryman as 
@ punishment for his sins. 

I wonder if he still goes on ferrying people over the river! It 
is very likely, for no one has ever been persuaded to touch the 
par since he took it. 


The Ladp-Bird and the lp. 





A LADY-BIRD and a fly once lived and kept house together, and 
they brewed their beer in an egg shell. One day the lady-bird fell 
in and was burnt. Then the fly set up sucha loud scream that the 
little door of the room asked, “ What are you screaming for, fly P” 

“‘ Because lady-bird has burnt herself.” 

Then began the door to creak. “Why are you creaking >?” 
asked a little broom in the corner. 

“Shall I not creak ?” 

** Lady-bird is burnt 
And little fly weeps.” 

Then began the broom to sweep with all its might; and pre- 
sently passed the door a stream, and said, “‘ Why are you sweeping 
go, broom ?” 

Shall T not sweep ?” replied the broom— 

*¢ Lady-bird is burnt, 
Little fly weeps, 


Little door jars, 
And little broom sweeps.” 


Then said the stream, “So I will run,” and it began to run 
rapidly. ‘Why are you running so?” asked the fire. 
“ Shall I not run ?” it replied— 


* When lady-bird is burnt, 
And little fly weeps, 
Lattle door jars, 
: ' And little broom sweepo, 
While little stream mp- * 
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Then said the fire, “So will I burn,” and it burst into a dreadfu) 
flame. 

A tree grew near the fire, and it said, “ Fire, why do you burn?” 

Shall I not burn ?” it replied, “ When— 


“¢ Lady-bird is burnt, 
And little fly weeps, 
The little door jars, 
And little broom sweeps, 
And little stream runs.” 


Then said the little tree, “So will I rustle,” and it began to 
shake so violently that the leaves fell off. 
A maiden came by carrying her little pitcher to the well, and 
she said, “‘ Tree, why do you rustle so ?” 
“ Shall I not rustle ?” the tree replied— 
* Lady-bird is burnt, 
Little fly weeps, 
Tittle door jars, 
Little broom sweeps, 
Little stream runs, 
And little fire burns.” 


“Then I will break my little pitcher,” said the maiden. So she 
broke her pitcher. ) 

Then said the well as the water flowed out, ‘“ Maiden why dost 
break thy pitcher ?” 

“Shall I not break my pitcher,” she said, “ when 


** Lady-bird is burnt, 
And little fly weeps, 
Little door jars, 
And little broom sweeps, 
Little stream runs, 
Little fire. burns, 
And little tree rustles.” 


“ Ah f” said the well, “then I will begin to flow,” and the water 
began to flow so rapidly that the maiden, the tree, the fire, the 
stream, the braom, the door, the fly, and the lady-bird were all 
drowned together. 
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The Maiden Without Hands. 





\ 


A MILLER who had by degrees become very poor, had nothing at 
last left but his mill and a large apple-tree behind it. One day 
when he went into the forest to gather wood, an old man, whom 
he had never seen before, came towards him, and said, “ Why do 
you take the trouble to cut down wood? I will give you great 
riches if you will promise to let me have what stands behind your 
mill.” 

‘That can be no other than my apple-tree,” thought the miller, 
“T possess nothing else,” so he said to the old man, “ Yes, I will 
let you have it.” 

Then the stranger smiled maliciously, and said, “ In three years 
I will come again to claim what belongs to me,” and after saying 
this he departed. 

As soon as the miller returned home, his wife came towards 
him and said, “ Miller, from whence have all these riches come 
so suddenly to our house? All at once every drawer and chest 
has become full of gold. No one brought it here, and I know 
not where it came from.” 

“Qh,” replied her husband, “TI know all about it. A strange 
man, whom I met in the wood, promised me great treasures if I 
would make over to him what stood behind the mill. I knew I 
had nothing there but the large apple-tree, so I gave him my 
promise.” 

**Qh, husband !” said the wife, in alarm, “that must have been 
the wizard; he did not mean the apple-tree, but our daughter, 
who was behind the mill, sweeping out the court.” 

The miller’s daughter was a modest and beautiful maiden, and 
lived in innocence and obedience to her parents for three years, 
until the day came on which the wicked wizard was to claim her. 
She knew he was coming, and after washing till she was pure 
and clean as snow, she drew a circle of white chalk, and stood 
within it. 

The wizard made his appearance very early, but he did not dare 


TO 
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to venture over the white circle, therefore he could not get near 
her. In great anger he said to the miller, “Take away every 
drop of water, that she may not wash, otherwise I shall have no 
power over her.” 

The frightened miller did as he desired, but on the next morn- 
ing, when the wizard came again, her hands were as pure and clean 
as ever, for she had wept over them. On this account the wizard 
was still unable to approach her; so he flew into a rage, and said, 
“Chop her hands off, otherwise I cannot touch her.” 

Then the miller was terrified, and exclaimed, “ How can I cut 
off the hands of my own child ?” 

Then the wicked wizard threatened him and said, “If you will 
not do as I desire you, then I can claim you instead of your 
daughter, and carry you off.” 

The father listened in agony, and in his fright promised to obey. 
He went to his daughter and said to her, “ Oh, my child, unless 
I cut off your two hands the wizard will take me away with him, 
and in my anguish I have promised. Help me in my trouble, 
and forgive me for the wicked deed I have promised to do.” 

“Dear father,” she replied, “do with me what you will, Iam 
your child.” Thereupon she placed her two hands on the table 
before him, and he cut them off. The wizard came next day for the 
third time, but the poor girl had wept so bitterly over the stumps 
of her arms, that they were as clean and white as ever. Then he 
was obliged to give way, for he had lost all night to the maiden. 

As soon as the wizard had departed, the muller said, “ My child, 
I have obtained so much good through thy conduct, that for thy 
whole lifetime I shall hold thee most precious and dear.” 

‘But I cannot stay here, father,” she replied, “I am not safe; 
let me go away with people who will give me the sympathy I need 
#0 much.” 

“1 fear such people are very seldom to be found in the world,” 
said her father. However he let her go. So she tied up her 
mmaimed arms and went forth on her way at sunrise. 

For a whole day she travelled without food, and as night came 
on, found herself near one of the royal gardens, By the light of 
the moon she could see many trees, laden with beautiful fruit, but 
ahe could not reach them, because the place was surrounded by a 
wigat full of water. She had been without a morsel to eat the 
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whole day, and her hunger was so great that she could not help 
crying out, “ Oh, if I were only able to get some of that delicious 
fruit! I shall die unless I can obtain something to eat very soon.” 

Then she knelt down and prayed for help, and while she prayed 
a guardian fairy appeared and made a channel in the water so 
that she was able to pass through on dry ground. 

When she entered the garden the fairy was with her, although 
she did not know it, so she walked to a tree full of beautiful pears, 
not knowing that they had been counted. 

Being unable to pluck any without hands, she went quite close 
to the tree and ate one with her mouth as it hung. One, and no 
more, just to stay her hunger. The gardener, who saw her with 
the fairy standing near her, thought it was a spirit, and was too 
frightened to move or speak. 

After having satisfied her hunger, the maiden went and laid 
herself down among the shrubs and slept in peace. On the fol- 
lowing morning, the king, to whom the garden belonged, came 
out to look at his fruit trees, and when he reached the pear-tree 
and counted the pears, he found one missing. At first he thought 
it had fallen, but it was not under the tree, so he went to the 
gardener and asked what had become of it. 

Then said the gardener, “There was a ghost in the garden last 
night who had no hands, and ate a pear off the tree with its 
mouth.” 

“ How could the ghost get across the water?” asked the king; 
‘and what became of it after eating the pear ?” 

To this the gardener replied, “Some one came first in snow- 
white robes from heaven, who made a channel and stopped the 
flow of the water, so that the ghost walked through on dry ground. 
It must have been an angel,” continued the gardener; “ and 
therefore I was afraid to ask questions or to call out. As soon as 
the spectre had eaten one pear it went away.” 

Then said the king, “Conceal from every one what you have 
told me, and I will watch myself to-night.” 

As soon as it was dark the king came into the garden and 
brought a priest with him to address the ghost, and they both 
seated themselves under a tree with the gardener standing neat 
them, and waited in silence. About midnight the maiden crept 
gut from the bushes, and went to the near-tree, eur the three 
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watchers saw her eat a pear from the tree without plucking it, 
while an angel stood near in white garments. 

Then the priest went towards her and said, “Art thou come 
from heaven or from earth? art thou a spirit or a human being ?” 

Then the maiden answered, “Oh me! I aim no ghost, only a 
poor creature forsaken by every one but God.” 

Then said the king, “ You may be forsaken by all the world, 
but if you will let me be your friend, I will never forsake you.” 

So the maiden was taken to the king’s castle, and she was so 
beautiful and modest that the king learnt to love her with all his 
heart. He had silver hands made for her, and very soon after 
they were married with great pomp. 

About a year after, the king had to go to battle, and he placed 
his young wife under the care of his mother, who promised to be 
very kind to her, and to write to him. 

Not long after this, the queen had a little son born, and the 
king’s mother wrote a letter to him immediately, so that he might 
have the earliest intelligence, and sent it by a messenger. 

The messenger, however, after travelling a long way, became 
tired, and sat down to rest by a brook, where he soon fell fast 
asleep. Then came the wizard, who was always trying to injure 
the good queen, took away the letter from the sleeping messenger, 
and replaced it by another, in which it was stated that the little 
child was a changeling. 

Knowing nothing of the change, the messenger carried this 
letter to the king, who when he read it was terribly distressed and 
troubled. However, he wrote in reply to say that the queen was 
to have every attention and care till his return. 

The wicked wizard again watched for the messenger, and while 
he slept exchanged the king’s kind letter for another, in which 
was written to the king’s mother an order to kill both the queen 
and her child. 

The old mother was quite terrified when she read this letter, for 
she could not believe the king meant her to do anything so dread- 
ful. She wroté again to the king, but there was no answer, for 
the wicked wizard always interrupted the messengers, and sent 
false letters. The last was worse than all, for it stated that instead 
of killing the mother and her child, they were to cut out ths 
tongue of the changeling and put ont the mother’s eyes. 
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But the king’s mother was too good to attend to these dreadful 
orders, so she said to the queen, while her eyes streamed with 
tears, “I cannot kill you both, as the king desires me to do, but 
I must not let you remain here any longer. Go now out into the 
world with thy child, and do not come here again.” Then she 
bound the boy on his mother’s back, and the poor woman de: 
parted, weeping as she went. 

After walking some time, she reached a dense forest, and knew 
not which road to take. So she knelt down and prayed for help. 
As she rose from her knees she saw a light shining from the win- 
dow of a little cottage, on which was hung a small sign-board, 
with these words, “ Every one who dwells here is safe.” Out of 
the cottage stepped a maiden dressed mm snowy garments, and 
said, “Welcome, queen-wife,” and lcd her in. Then she un- 
fastened the baby from his mother’s back, and hushed him in her 
arms till he slept so peacefully that she laid him on a bed in 
another room, and came back to his mother. 

The poor woman looked at her earnestly and said, “ How did 
you know I was a queen P” 

‘The white maiden replied, “I am a good fairy sent to take 
care of thee and thy child.” 

So she remained in that cottage many years, and was very 
happy, and so pious and good that her hands, which had been 
cut off, were allowed to grow again, and the little boy became 
her great comfort. 

Not long after she had been sent away from the castle, the 
king returned, and immediately asked to see his wife and child. 

Then his old mother began to weep, and said, “You wicked 
man, how can you ask me for your wife and child when you wrote 
me such dreadful letters, and told me to kill two such innocent 
beings.” 

The king, in distress, asked her what she meant; and she 
showed him the letters she had received, which were changed by 
the dreadful wizard. Then the king began to weep so bitterly 
for his wife and child, that the old woman pitied him and said, 
“Do not be so unhappy ; they still live, I could not kill them ; 
‘but your wife and child are gone into the wide world, never to 
come back for fear of your anger ” 

Then said the king, “I will go to the ends of the carth to find 
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them, and I will neither eat nor drink till I find my dear wife, even 
if I should die of hunger.” Thereupon the king started on his 
expedition, travelling over rocks and valleys, over mountains and 
highways, for seven long years; but he found her not, and he 
thought she was starved to death, and thar he should never see 
her again. 

He neither ate nor drank during the whole time of earthly food, 
but heaven sent him help. At last he arrived at a large forest, 
and found the little cottage with the sign-board, and the words 
upon it, “Every one who dwells here is safe.” 

While he stood reading the words the maiden in white raiment 
came out, took him by the hand, and led him into the cottage, 
saying, “ My lord the king is welcome ; but why is he here ?” 

Then he replied, “I have been for seven years travelling about 
the world hoping to find my wife and child, but I have not yet 
succeeded. Can you help me?” 

* Sit down,” said the angel, “and take something to eat and 
drink first.” 

The king was so tired that he gladly obeyed, for he really 
wanted rest. Then he laid himself down and slept, and the 
maiden in the white raiment covered his face. 

Then she went into an inner chamber where the queen sat with 
her little son, whom she had named “ Painbringer,” and said to 
her, ‘Go out together into the other chamber, thy husband is 
>ome.” 

The poor queen went out, but still sorrowfully, for she remem- 
yered the cruel letters his mother had received, and knew not 
chat he still loved her. 

Just as she entered the room the covering fell off his face, and 
“he told her little son to replace it, 

The boy went forward and laid the cloth gently over the face of 
she strange man. But the king heard the voice in his slumber, and 
moved his head so that the covering again fell off. 

“My child,” said the queen, “ cover the face of thy father.” 

He looked at her in surprise, and said, “ How can I cover my 
father’s face, dear mother? I have no father in this world. You 
rave taught me to pray to ‘Our Father, which art in-heaven ; and. 
i thought my father was God. This strange man is not my father, 
I don’t know him.” 
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When the king heard this, he started up, and asked who they 
were. 

Then said the queen, “ I am thy wife, and this is thy son.” 

The king looked at her with surprise. ‘“ Your face and yout 
voice are the same,” he said, “ but my wife had aNd hands, and 
yours are natural.’ 

“My hands have mercifully been allowed to grow again,” she 
replied ; and, as he still doubted, the maiden in white entered the 
room, catrying the silver hands, which she showed to the king. 

Then he saw at once that this was, indeed, his dear lost wife, 
and his own little son; and he embraced them, full of joy, ex- 
claiming, “ Now has a heavy stone fallen from my heart.” 

The maiden prepared a dinner for them, of which they all partook 
together ; and after a kind farewell, the king started with his wife 
and child to return home to the castle, where his mother and all 
the household received them with great joy. 

A second mariage feast was prepared, and the happiness of their 
latter days made amends for all they had suffered through the 
wicked demon, who had caused them so much pain and trouble. 


The Three DLanguages. 


eqns 


In Switzerland, some years ago, lived an old count. He had ar 
only son, whose intellect was so inferior that he seemed unable to 
learn anything. 

One day his father said to him, “ My son, I have done every- 
thing I can for you, but your head can retain nothing, do what I 
will, I must send you away to an excellent master, who shall try 
what he can do with you.” 

So the youth departed to a distant city, where he remained with 
the master a whole year. At the end of that time he returned 
home, and his father said to him, “Well, my son, what have you 
learnt ?” 

“Father, I have learnt to understand what the dog says when 
he barks,” answered he. 

“‘ Heaven pity you !” cried the father ; “‘is that all the knowledge 
you have gained? Then I must send you to another master,” 
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So the youth was again placed under the care of a first-rate 
master for a year. 

On his return, his father asked him the same question. 

“Father,” said the boy, “I can now understand the language 
of birds.” 

Then was his father in a rage, and exclaimed, “Oh! you lost 
creature, has all this precious time been wasted in learning nothing, 
and are you not ashamed to appear in my presence? However, 
I will try you once more with a third master; and if you make no 
more progress than you have done during the last two years with 
him, I will give you up—you shall be no longer my son.” 

So the youth went for a year to a third master, and on his return, 
when his father asked him what he had learned, he replied, ‘‘ Dear 
father, I have this time learnt to understand the croaking of the 
frozs.” 

Then was the father in a greater rage thanever. He started up, 
called the household together, and said, “‘ This youth is my son no 
longer ; he shall not stay here. I order you to chase him from 
the house, and you are any of you at liberty to take his life !” 

The servants drove him out, but they pitied him too much to 
kill him. So they let him go away unhurt ; but they killed a stag, 
and sent the eyes and the tongue to the old count, to make him 
believe that his son had been killed, as he commanded. 

The youth wandered away far from home in a very sad mood, and 
came at last to a roadside inn, and asked the landlord if he could 
give him a night's lodging. 

“Willingly,” replied the burgomaster, “if you do not mind taking 
up your abode for the night in the old tower; but I warn you that 
your life will be in danger, for the place is full of wild dogs, who 
bark, and howl, and constantly seize and devour human beings. 
The whole neighbourhood is kept in fear and terror about these 
dogs, and no one can do anything to get rid of them.” 

But the young man had no fear, and he said, “Let me go to 
these barking and howling dogs, only give me something to throw 
to them, and I'll warrant they won’t injure me.” 

As he would not sleep in the tower unless they agreed to his 
wishes, they gave him some meat for the wild animals, and then 
led him to the tower and left him. 

As he entered, not one of the dogs barked at him, but wagged 
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their tails in the most friendly manner, ate what he had brought 
for them, and did not ruffle even a hair of his head. 

On the following morning the youth made his appearance, and 
stood before every one safe and sound, and said to the burgo- 
master, “I understand the language of dogs, and they have ex- 
plained to me clearly why they have caused so much trouble in 
the land. They are kept in the tower by enchantment, to watch 
and protect a great treasure which is hidden beneath it; and until 
that treasure is removed, there will be no rest for themselves or 
others, and the spell willremain unbroken, This I have discovered 
from their conversation.” 

All who heard this news were overjoyed at the discovery; and 
the burgomaster said that if the young man should be successful in 
bringing away the treasure, he would adopt him as his son, for he 
had no children of his own. 

Then the youth went up again to the tower, and having under- 
stood well from the conversation of the dogs where to find the 
treasure, he knew what to do, and very soon returned to the burgo- 
master’s house, carrying a chest full of gold. 

The spell was broken ; the howling and barking of the wild dogs 
ceased from that hour, and the land was freed from the dreadful 
plague. 

A short time after this, the young man thought he should like 
to take a journey to Rome. On the way he came to a marsh, in 
which a number of frogs were croaking loudly. He stopped to 
listen, and as he understood their language, what he heard them 
say made him quite thoughtful and sad as he continued his journey. 
He arrived at Rome just in time to hear of the Pope’s death, and 
the great doubts which had arisen ag to which of the cardinals 
should be chosen as his successor. 

At last it was decided that whaever received a sign from heaven, 
should be at once elected as Pope. 

Scarcely had this decision been arrived at, when the young count 
entered the church ; and no sooner did he appear than two snow 
white doves flew towards him, and placed themselves one on each 
shoulder, and there remained. 

The clergy who were present acknowledged at once that this 
was a sign from heaven, and asked the young count if fe would 
accept the position of Pope. 
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At first he hesitated to reply, for he could scarcely believe he 
was suitable for such a high station ; but the doves, whose language 
he understood, whispered that 1t was right to do as the people 
wished, so at last he said “ Yes.” 

Then was he anointed and consecrated, and so was fulfilled the 
prophecy which he had heard in the frogs’ croak, and which had 
made him so unhappy, namely, that before a month had passed he 
would be a priest. 

Of course, after this, he had to be present at high mass, and 
sing the parts, although he could not read a word of the Latin. 
However, the two doves who again perched themselves on his 
shoulders, whispered the words into his ears; and so, after all, his 
acquaintance with the languages of dogs, frogs, and birds was of 
ag much use to him as if he had been a man of great learning. 





Bhe Cleder Eléfe. 





THERE was once a man and woman who had an only daughter, and 
they thought her so wonderfully clever that they gave her the name 
of “the clever Elfe.” One day her father said to his wife, “ Our 
daughter is now grown up and we must get her married soon.” 

“Yes,” replied the mother, “if we find any one who will have her.” 

Not long after thisa young man named Hans came to ask these 
good people for their daughter, yet he made one decided condition, 
that if he did not find her as clever as they said, he could not 
marry her. 

“Oh,” exclaimed the father, “she has a good headpiece, you 
may be sure of that.” 

“Yes,” said the mother, “and she can even see the wind running 
through the streets and hear the footsteps of the flies on the ceiling.” 

But they did not tell him how much she disliked trouble or 
work, and how often she was idle—however, they sat down to 
supper together, and seemed very happy. Presently her mother 
said, “ Elfe, go into the cellar, and draw some beer.” 

The clever Elfe took the jug from the nail and went into the 
cellar, taking off the lid as she walked to save time. When she 
reached the cellar she fetched a chair and placed it in front of the 
cask that she might not have to stoop and hurt her back. Then 
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she stood the jug upon it under the tap, from which the beer ran 
slowly, and waited impatiently for it to fill. 

But her eyes were not idle, and while looking round the cellar, 
she observed upon the wall above her a crossbar which the mason 
had by an oversight forgotten to remove. 

Then the clever Elfe began to weep and to say that she was 
quite sure if she marned Hans that one of them would be killed 
by a crossbar, and there she sat, weeping and wailing over this 
superstitious fear till her strength was almost gone. Those above 
at supper waited for the beer but none came, and at last they sent 
for the maiden and said to her—‘ Go and see why the Elfe is 
staying so long.” 

Then went the maiden and found her sitting before the cask, 
weeping bitterly. 

“ Elfe,” she said, “why do you weep ?” 

“ Ah,” she replied, “shall I not weep when I can foresee that 
a crossbar will cause my death if I marry ‘Hans?” and she 
pointed to the wal] as she spoke. 

“What a clever Elfe you must be to find this out,” said the 
maidservant, beginning to weep and mourn over this misfortune. 

The maiden remained so long in the cellar that her master 
sent the boy after her. He also began to cry and mourn when he 
heard what the clever Elfe had found out. At last the father and 
mother came themselves, and on hearing the clever Elfe’s story they 
both joined in the crying and howling, and the noise became so 
loud that Hans went himself to discover what was the matter. 

When he reached the cellar and beard them all screaming and 
crying one louder than the other, as if they were trying who could 
weep the loudest, he exclaimed, ‘“‘ What dreadful misfortune has 
happened ?” 

‘Oh, dear Hans,” said the Elfe, “ look at that crossbar, I have 
a presentiment that if we are married you will be killed by it, for 
if it remains here, it may fall on your head when you come to 
draw the beer ; no wonder we all weep.” 

“Now,” said Hans, whose self-love was gratified, “TI believe 
that you are a clever Elfe to weep and make every body else weep 
on my account, and I want nothing else to make my household 
complete but a clever wife.” 

So he took her by the hand and led her away from the cellar to 
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the supper table, the evening passed pleasantly, and very soon 
after the marriage took place. 

But the clever Elfe did not like work. After they had spent a 
few weeks in idleness, Hans said one day, “ Dear wife, I must go 
to work and earn money for a living, don’t you think you could go 
into our little cornfield and cut down the corn that we may have 
some flour to make bread ?” 

“Yes, my dear Hans,” she replied, ‘I will if you wish it.” 

So the next morning Hans went off to his daily work. As soon 
as he was gone, his wife made some nice broth for herself and took 
it with her into the field ; but when she arrived there she sat down 
and said to herself, “ What shall I do, shall I nap first, or eat 
first? Ah, I will eat first.” 

So she ate up the whole pot full of broth, and then feeling heavy 
and stuffed with what she had eaten, she asked herself, ‘‘ Now, 
shall I cut the com or sleep first? Ah, I know, I will have a nap 
before I begin my work.” 

Then she laid herself down in the corn and was soon fast asleep. 
Hans returned home expecting his dinner, but no one was there, 
nor anything ready. He waited a long time, but the Elfe did not 
come. : 

‘What a clever Elfe she is to be sure,” he said ; “so industrious 
that she cannot even come home to her dinner.” 

But as the evening came on, and she still remained away, Hans 
went out to look for her, and to see how much cor she had cut. 
On reaching the field he found that none had been touched, and 
after searching some time for his clever Elfe, he found her fast 
asleep amongst the com. 

Hans went away in great haste and fetched a fowler’s net covered 
with little bells which he spread over her, but she continued to 
sleep as soundly as before. Then he returned home, locked the 
cottage door, and seated himself to work on a chair as coolly ag 
if no clever Elfe had ever been his wife. 

At last when the clever Elfe awoke out of her long sleep and 
found it quite dark, she recollected where she was, and rose to go 
home, while the bells which hung round her tinkled at every step she 
took. This alarmed her so much that she began to feel puzzled and 
could scarcely tell whether she really was the clever Elfe or not. 

“Qb dear,” she said, “am I myself, or am I some one else 2” 
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She was scarcely able to answer this question, and stood a long 
time as if in doubt; at last a thought struck her: “I will go home 
and ask Hans whether I am really myself or some one else, he is 
sure to know.” 

She found her way home, although it was dark, very quickly, the 
bells tinkling as she ran; but when she reached the front door 
of the house it was locked. She knocked at the window and cried: 

‘“‘ Hans, is the Elfe at home 2” 

“Yes,” he answered, “she is at home.” Oh, how frightened she 
felt as she heard this. 

‘“‘Qh, dear,” she exclaimed; “then I am not the clever Elfe 
after all.” 

Then she went from door to door of the neighbours’ houses, 
but when they heard the bells jingling no one would admit her, 
and even the neighbours did not recognise her. At last she ran 
away from the village and has not been heard of since. So after 
all it is better to be industrious than clever. 


The Tailor’s Chree Sons. 





ONCE upon a time lived a tailor who had three sons, and only one 
goat to supply them with milk. Of course, such a valuable animal 
had to be well fed, and the boys used to take her by tums every 
day to browse in the lanes and to crop the green grass which grew 
by the road side. One day the eldest son took her into the 
churchyard, in which she not only enjoyed the green fresh grass, 
but frisked about quite merrily. In the evening, when it was 
time to go home, the boy said to her, “ Have you had enough ?” 
and the goat replied— 
S¢T am so full, 
I could not pul, 
Evcu a blade of grasa. 
Baa, baa!” 
“Then come home,” said the youth; and he took hold of the 
rope, led her to the stable and tied her up. 
“Well,” said the father, as his son appeared, “have you taken 
care of the goat ?” 
“Yes, indeed, father; she has eaten till she can eat no more.” 
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But the father, wishing to make quite sure, went to the stable 
himself, and stroking his favourite, said, ‘Nanny, have you had 
enough to-day?” But the goat replied playfully— 

*€In the churchyard all day, 
I could fnsk and play, 


But there was not a leaf to eat. 
Baa, baa !”” 


“What do I hear?” cried the tailor, rushing out of the stable 
and calling to his eldest boy. ‘You have told me a falsehood— 
you said the goat had eaten as much as she liked, and was well 
fed, and after all she has been starved.” 

And in great anger he took up the yard measure and drove him 
with blows from the house. 

On thi next day it was the turn of the second son to take the 
goat out, and he soon found a nice spot near a garden wall full of 
sweet fres,* grass which the goat ate till there was not a blade left. 

In the evening, when it was time to go home, the boy asked the 
goat whether she had had enough. 


*¢7 have eaten so much 
I can eat no more. 
Baa, baa !” 


was the goat's reply, so the boy led her home, and, taking her to 
the stable, tied her up. , 

“Well,” said the father, as his second son entered the house, 
“how has the goat fared to-day?” “Ah!” replied the youth, 
“she has eaten 50 much she can eat no more.” But the tailor, 
remembering the previous eyening, went again into the stable, 
and asked the goat the same question. 

‘¢ Flow could I eat, 
When there was no meat? ’ 
Not even a tiny leaf. 
Baa, baa!” 

*You dreadful child,” cried the tailor, “to leave such a nseful 
animal to starve.” He ran to the house in great anger, and, after 
beating the boy with his yard measure, he drove him also from 
the house. 

The turn of the youngest son came the next day, and he was 
fetermined to give the goat a feast this time. So he took her toa 
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bank, where delicious wild flowers and young leaves grew, and left 
her to enjoy herself. 
When he came to fetch her in the evening, he asked, “ Have 
you had énough to-day, Nanny?” She replied, 
*“T am so full 
That I could not pull 


Even a blade of grass, 
Baa, baa !” 


Then come home,” he said ; and after leading her to the stable, 
he tied her up, and went in to his father, and told him how well 
he had fed the goat, but the tailor could not trust him, and upon 
going out into the stable, and asking the goat, the wicked animal 
replied, 

** How can I be full? 


There was nothing to pull ; 
Not even a blade of grass.” 


“Oh, dear!” cried the tailor, “what dreadful boys mine are; 
One quite as bad as the other ; he shall not stay here to make a fool 
of me.” He beat the boy with the yard measure in his rage so 
dreadfully that he rushed out of the house, and ran away. 

Now the tailor remained at home alone with his goat, and the 
next morning he went into the stable himself, and said to her, 
“Come, my precious animal, I will take you out to-day myself.” 
So he took her a little distance to some green hedges, near which 
grew bright tender grass, of which goats are very fond, and said, 
“This time you can enjoy yourself to your heart’s content.” 

He left her there till the evening, and then he asked, “ Have 
you eaten as much as you like, Nanny?” She replied, 

‘J have had enough 
Of the nicest stuff. 
I could not eat any more, 
Baa, baa !” 

So he led her home, and tied her fast in the stable. He had 
not, however, gone far from the door when he turned back, and 
again asked her if she was satisfied. ‘To his surprise she ead, 

* How can I be? 
For I did not sce 
A single blade of grass, 
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When the tailor heard this, he was greatly startled, and saw at 
once that he had punished his three sons unjustly. “ You ungrate- 
ful animal,” he cried. “It would be a slight punishment to you to 
send you away as I did my sons But wait a bit. I will mark 
you in such a manner that you will never dare to show yourself 
again amongst honest tailors.” So he seized a razor, soaped the 
head of the goat, and shaved it as smooth as the back of his hand, 
and then, as a blow from the yard measure would have been too 
great an honour, the tailor fetched a whip, and gave the goat two 
or three such cuts with it that the animal rushed out, and ran 
away with all his might. 

The tailor, being now quite alone in the empty house, began to 
feel very miserable ; he would have been glad to have his three 
sons home again, but he knew not where to find them. And so 
years passed away without any news of the wanderers. 

We will leave the hasty tailor to himself, and see what his sons 
have been about all this while. The eldest had apprenticed 
himself to a joiner, and acquired the knowledge of the trade so 
quickly that his master was quite pleased with him. When the 
time came for him to travel about, as young tradesmen do abroad, 
to improve their knowledge of the different branches of their trade, 
his master gave him a table, It was very small, and not at all 
wonderful to look at, for the wood was of the most common sort, 
but it possessed one remarkable quality. If any one addressed 
it and said, “ Table, prepare fur dinner,” immediately the table 
obeyed, and quickly covered itself with a snowy cloth, on which 
stood plates, knives, and forks, with dishes and tureens full of 
good things to eat, and the bright sparkling red wine in glass 
goblets, which makes glad the heart. 

The young apprentice thought that with such a table he could 
want nothing else in the world, and started on his journey without 
troubling himself to find an inn, either good or bad, or perhaps 
where he might be unable to get anything to eat at all, And so 
it happened to him, that travel where he might, whether through 
wood or meadow, he had only to take his table from his back, 
place it on the ground, and say, “Table, prepare thyself,” and 
immediately it was ready, and covered with all that heart could 
wish. 

After travelling for some time it came into his mind that he 
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would return to his father ; whose anger must be appeased by this 
time, and with such a wonderful table as he possessed, he was 
sure to receive a kind welcome. He therefore turned his steps 
homewards, and towards evening came to an inn by the road-side, 
which seemed full of guests. The landlord asked him in, and 
invited him to sit and eat with him, as the house was so full. 

The young joiner looked at the scanty fare which was placed 
before him, and said, “ Do you think I am going to be satisfied 
with such a supper as that? Why, I could eat it all at two mouth- 
fuls!_ No, wait a bit; you shall be my guest, landlord.” 

The host laughed, and thought his visitor was making jokes 
with him ; but how great was his surprise when he saw him un- 
fasten the little table from his back, place it on the floor of the 
room, and heard him say, “ Table, prepare thyself.” In a moment 
the table was covered with the most splendid supper, as good, 
and even better than the landlord himself could have provided. 
The smell even reached the noses of the guests, and they came 
down to the landlord’s room to see what feast he had there. 

Then the joiner said, “ Dear friends, scat yourselves ; you are 
quite welcome.” And when they saw that he was really in earnest, 
they did not allow themselves to be asked twice, but took their 
places at the table and used their knives and forks bravely. Their 
surprise was increased when they observed that as soon as a dish 
was empty, it was instantly replaced by a full one. 

The landlord stood in a corner watching the affair in silence, 
but he thought to himself, “If I had cuch a cook as that, it would 
make the fortune of my house.” 

The joiner and his guests spent great part of the night enjoying 
themselves, but at last they went to their rooms, and the young 
man carried his table with him, and placed it against the wall. But 
the envious, avaricious thoughts of the landlord gave him no rest 
all night, he did so long to possess this wonderful table. At last he 
remembered that he had in his lumber-room an old table just like 
it in appearance. So he rose and went very quietly to fetch it; 
then creeping into the young man’s room, he changed the tables, 
and carried off his treasure, for the joiner slept soundly. 

The next morning the youth, after paying for the night’s ex- 
penses, packed up his table and went his way, quite unaware of 
the false conduct of the landlord. -, 

I 
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About noon he reached home, and the old tailor welcomed im 
back with great joy. “Well, my son,” he asked, “ and what have 
you been learning all this long time ?” , 

“Father,” he replied, “I am a cabinet-maker, and can work 
well at my trade.” 

“It is a good business,” said the tailor, “ but how much have you 
gained by it ?” 

“The best thing I have gained,” he said, “is that little table.” 

The tailor examined it on all sides, and then said, ‘“That cannot 
certainly be of much value; why, it is old, and nearly worn out.” 

“Ah,” said the son, “its value is not in its looks. It has such 
a wonderful power that when I stand it up and say, ‘Table, cover 
thyself,’ it will instantly prepare a splendid dinner, with plates, knives, 
forks, glasses, and dishes of various kinds, and such rich wines that 
will rejoice your heart. You go and invite all our friends and rela- 
tions to dinner, and you will soon discover what my table can do.” 

The tailor hastened to follow his son’s advice, and when the 
company were all assembled, expecting a splendid feast, the young 
man placed his table in the centre of the room, and said, “‘ Table, 
prepare thyself.” But the table did not move; it stood there as 
empty as any other table, for, of course, it had no magic power, 
and did not understand what was said to it. 

When the poor young man discovered that he had been deceived, 
and his table changed for another, he stood before the company 
covered with shame, for he felt sure they would look upon him as 
a liar. His relations, however, only laughed at him, although 
they did grumble a little, for they had all to go home again to get 
something to eat and drink. After this disgrace and disappoint- 
ment, the father went back to his needle and thimble, and the son 
was obliged to seek for work with a master joiner. 

We will now return to the second son. He had apprenticed 
himself to a miller, and when his time was up his master said, 

“You have worked so well while you have been with me, that 
I mean to make you a present of a wonderfu) donkey; but I must 
tell you that he can neither draw a cart nor carry a sack.” 

“Then he will be of no use to me,” said the youth, “if he ig 
ever so wonderful.” 

“Stay,” replied his master, “I/would not give him to you if he 
were not usefiil,” 
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“In what way can I make him of use, if I can neither ride nor 
drive him?” asked the youth. 

“Why,” said his master, “he can supply you with gold. You 
have only to lay a cloth on the ground, and lead the donkey on it 
and say ‘ Bricklebrit,’ and immediately pieces of gold will drop 
from his mouth.” 

“That is a wonderful power, indeed,” said the young man; and 
quickly expressed his readiness to accept such a present, and, 
thanking his master with his whole heart, he bade him farewell 
and started on his travels. 

He soon discovered the value of his donkey, for if he wanted 
money, he could lead him on the cloth, say “ Bricklebnt,” and a 
shower of gold would cover the ground, which he had only the 
trouble of picking up. So wherever he went he had the best of 
everything that money could buy, for his purse was always full. 

After he had been for some time travelling in different countries, 
he began to think of home. “For,” he said to himself, “ if I can 
return with plenty of money, my father will forget his anger, and 
receive me kindly.” 

So he turned his steps towards his native village, and after a long 
journey, came at last to the same inn at which his brother's table 
had been changed. He led his donkey by the bridle, and the land- 
lord wished to take the animal to the stabie; but the young man 
said, “Don’t trouble yourself, landlord. I always tie up old 
Grizzle myself, for I like to know where he is.” 

The landlord wondered at first, and then he thought that a 
guest who tied up his donkey himself had not much to spend ; but 
when the stranger put his hand in his pocket and pulling out two 
gold pieces, said he should like a good supper prepared for him, 
the landlord opened his eyes wide and ran to order the best he 
had in the house. 

After dinner the young miller asked for his bill, and the avaricious 
host had charged such tremendously high prices, that it amounted 
to an immense sum, The young man, after searching in his pockets, 
found he had not enough to pay. “ Wait a moment, landlord,” he 
said, “I will soon fetch some more ;” and he rose up hastily, carry- 
ing the table-cloth with him. 

The landlord, who could not in the least understand these move- 
ments, was, however, very curious. So he slipped out and followed 
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his guest, whom he saw enter the stable and fasten the door behind 
him. Creeping nearer, he found a hole formed by a knot in the 
wood of the door, through which he peeped. Then he saw the 
stranger stretch out the tablecloth on the ground, lead the donkey 
on it, and heard him cry, “ Bricklebnit.” At the same moment 
the animal began to pour a shower of gold pieces from his mouth, 
which fell on the earth like rain. ‘On my word,” cried the land- 
lord, “and all newly-coined ducats, too. Such a coiner is indeed 
a valuable purse of gold to possess.” 

The young man paid his reckoning and went to bed; but the 
innkeeper slipped into the stable during the night, led away the 
gold coiner, and tied up another donkey in its place. Early the 
next morning the young man rose, led the donkey from the stable, 
and continued his journey, not in the least aware of the trick which 
had been played him. Hereached home about noon, and received 
as kind a reception from his father as his brother had done. 

“ And what trade have you been learning, my son ?” asked his 
father. 

‘*T am a miller, dear father,” he replied. 

“And what have you gained by your travels?” was the next 
question. 

‘Only a donkey.” 

“We have donkeys enough here already,” said his father. 
“Now, if you had brought a goat, it might have been useful.” 

“Yes,” said the youth, “so it might, but not so valuable as the 
animal I have brought—it is not hke a common animal. Why, 
father, it can coin money. If I only say ‘ Bricklebrit,’ there will 
quite a shower of gold fall from its mouth on a cloth which I lay 
under it. Let me show you,” he continued. ‘Send for all our 
relations to come here, and I will give them each money enough 
to make them rich people at once !” 

“ That is good news,” said the father ; “and if this happens I 
shall be able to give up stitching and lay my needle aside for ever.” 
And away he went to invite his relations. 

As soon as they had assembled, the young miller cleared a place 
on the floor, and spread the cloth over it. Then he went out, 
brought the donkey into the room, and led it on the cloth. “Now 
pay attention,” he exclaimed, at the same time saying “ Brickle- 
brit” more than once; but no gold pieces fell, the animal stood 
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quite still, evidently not understanding what was saidto him. The 
poor young miller’s face fell. He knew now that his real donkey 
had been stolen, and this one placed in its stead. He could there- 
fore only explain, and, with every apology, send his relations away 
as poor as they came. His father also was obliged to continue 
his sewing and cutting out, and the young man obtained work at 
a miller’s close by. 

The third brother had bound himself apprentice to a turner, 
and as this is a difficult trade to learn, he remained longer than his 
brothers had done. They wrote to him, however, and told him 
how unfortunate they had been, and how the innkeeper had stolen 
from them such valuable possessions. 

At last the young brother was free to travel, and before he 
started on his journey, his master offered him as a farewell gift a 
bag, and said, “I give you this as a reward for your industry and 
steady conduct, and there is a stick in the bag.” 

“‘T can carry the bag on my shoulders,” replied the youth, “and 
it will be of great service to me, but what do I want with the 
stick, it will only make it heavier ?” 

“TI will tell you,” replied his master, “if anyone attempts to 
ill-treat you, you have only to say, ‘ Now, stick, jump‘out of the 
the bag,’ and immediately it will spring upon the shoulders of 
your assailant and give him such a thrashing, that he will not be 
able to move jor days afterwards—unless you stop it—for the stick 
will go on till you say, ‘ Now, stick, into the bag again.’” 

The youth, on hearing this, thanked his master for his present 
and started on his travels. He found it very useful, for if any 
one ventured to molest him, he had only to say, “ Out of the bag, 
stick,” and out it sprung upon the shoulders of the offender, beat- 
ing him sharply and quickly, and although he felt the pain, he 
could not see who struck him. 

One evening the young turner arrived at the inn where the land- 
lord had so cruelly robbed his brothers. He went in, and laying 
his bag on the table, began to talk of the wonderful things he had 
seen and heard in the world during his travels. “Indeed,” he 
said, “some have found tables which could spread themselves with 
a great feast when ordered to do so, and others have possessed 
donkeys who could coin gold from their mouths, besides many 
other wonderful things, which I need not describe ; but they are 
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nothing when compared with what I carry in my bag, even the 
wonderful things I have seen myself in the whole world, are 
nothing to it.” 

The landlord pricked up his ears, “What! could nothing in the 
world be compared to the contents of that bag ?” thought he; “no 
doubt then 1t 1s full of precious stones, and I ought in fairness to 
have it with my other two prizes. All good things go in threes.” 

When bed-time came, the young man stretched himself on a 
bench and placed the bag under his head for a pillow. The land- 
lord waited in another room till he thought the visitor was fast 
asleep, then he approached softly and tned in the most gentle 
manner to pull the bag from under the sleeper’s head, intending 
to put another in its place. But the traveller was not asleep, he 
lay watching the innkeeper’s movements, and just as he had nearly 
succeeded in pulling away the bag, he cried out suddenly, “ Stick, 
stick, come out of your bag.” In a moment the stick was on the 
thief’s shoulders, thumping away on his back, till the seams of his 
coat were ripped from top to bottom. In vain he cned for mercy ; 
the louder he screamed so much the stronger were the blows he 
received, till at last he fell to the ground quite exhausted. 

Then the youth bade the stick desist for a time, and said to the 
innkeeper, “ It is useless for you to cry for mercy yet. Where are 
the table and the golden ass that you stole? you had better go 
and bring them here, for if they are not given up to me we will 
begin the same performance over again.” 

“Qh, no, no!” cried the landlord feebly, “I will give every- 
thing up to you directly, if you will only make that little imp creep 
back into the bag.” 

“J will do so,” said the young man, “and I advise you to keep 
to your word, unless you wish for another thrashing—lInto your 
bag, stick,” he continued, and the stick obeyed, so the innkeeper 
rested in peace till the next day, when, still smarting with the 
chastisement he had received, he gave up the stolen goods to the 
owner of the bag. 

The youth arrived at his father’s house with the table and the 
donkey, and was received very joyfully. The tailor asked him 
about his trade, and whether he had brought home anything 
worth having. “I have a bag and a stick in it, dear father,” he 
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“That was scarcely worth the trouble of bringing,” said his 
father, “for you can cut as many as you like in any wood.” 

“ Ah! but not like mine, father ; why I have only to say, ‘ Out 
of the bag, stick,’ and it will jump out and thrash anyone who 
attempts to interfere with me, till they cry for mercy. Through 
this stick I have recovered the table and the donkey, which the 
thievish innkeeper stole from my brothers. Let them both be 
sent for, and then invite our relations to visit us ; I can not only 
give them a splendid feast, but fill their pockets with gold also.” 

The tailor was half afraid to believe all these promises, after 
having been already so deceived, yet he went out and invited his 
relations to assemble at his house. Then the young turner laid a 
cloth on the floor of the room, led the ass upon it and said, “ Now, 
dear brother, speak to him.” 

“ Bricklebrit,” exclaimed the young miller. At the word down 
fell the gold pieccs on the cloth as thick as rain, and continued to 
fall till every one had gathered up as much as he could possibly 
carry, (Would not you have liked to be there, dear reader?) After 
this the donkey was led away, and the youngest brother placed 
the table in the middle of the room, and said to his eldest brother, 
“‘ Dear brother, it is your turn to speak now.” 

No sooner had the young cabinet-maker exclaimed, “ Table, 
prepare the dinner,” than the most splendid dishes appeared upon 
it, with the richest wines, and every necessary for a feast ; and you 
may fancy how they all enjoyed themselves. Never before had 
there been such an entertainment in the tador’s house, and the 
whole company temained together till nearly morning, feasting 
and making merry. After this the tailor locked up in a drawer 
his needle and thread, his yard measure, and his goose, and lived 
the remainder of his days with his three sons. 

But where is the goat all this while whose deceit caused the 
tailor to turn his sons out of doors? I am just going to tell you. 
She was so ashamed of her bald head, that she ran and hid herself 
in a fox’s hole, till the hair should grow again. 

When the fox came home at night he saw a pair of great eyes 
shining upon him out of the darkness like fire. In a great fright 
he rushed back and ran away as fast as he could. On the way 
he met a bear, who, seeing the fox in such terror, exclaimed, 

“ Whatever is the matter, brother? Why, you look quite scared.” 
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_ “Qh!” he answered, “there is a dreadful animal at the bottom 
of my den, who glared at me with such fiery eyes. 

“We'll soon drive him out,” said the bear, quite boldly, as he 
walked to the hole, and looked in, but no sooner did he catch a 
glimpse of those burning eyes than his terror caused him to take 
to his heels as the fox had done, rather than have any skirmish 
with such a fierce animal. 

On his way home a bee met him, and observing that his hair 
stood on end, she said to him, ‘Why, grandpapa Bear, what is the 
matter? You have such a woful face. And where is all your 
fun gone?” “It is all very fine talking about fun,” replied the 
bear; “but if you had seen the horrid monster with glaring eyes 
in the fox’s den you wouldn’t have much fun left in you; and the 
worst is we can’t get him out.” Then said the bee, “I pity you, 
Bear, very much, and I know I am only a poor, weak, little creature, 
that you great animals scarcely notice when we meet. Yet I 
believe I can help you in this matter.” And away she flew into 
the fox-hole, and perching herself on the goat’s head, stung her 
so fiercely that she rushed out quite frantic, crying, “Baa, baa” 
and has never been heard of since. 


Little Chumb. 


eon 


A Poor peasant was one evening sitting by his hearth in a homely 
cottage, doing nothing but stirring the fire, while his wife sat spin- 
ning near him. At last he said, “ How sad and sorrowful it is to 
think that we have no children. The house is so lonely and still, 
while in our neighbours’ homes the voices of children make every- 
thing cheerful.” “Ah, yes,” replied the wife, “if I had only a 
little child not bigger than my thumb, how happy I should be. 
We should have something to love then with all our hearts.” 

Now it so happened that after a few months the wife’s wish was 
accomplished ; for a little baby was born perfect in all its,limbs, 
but not taller than a thumb. “Ah!” said she, “TI have got what I 
asked for, and, small as he is, we will love him dearly.” And 
because of his size, they named him Little Thumb. 





Little Thum. 
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The parents brought up the child very carefully. They fed him 
on the most nourishing food, and spared no care and attention. 
Yet he did not increase in size, but remained always as small as on 
the day of his birth. But intellect shone from his eyes, and he soon 
showed by his cleverness and ability that he would succeed in 
whatever he undertook, notwithstanding his small size. 

One day when his father was getting ready to go to the forest, and 
cut down some trees, he said aloud to himself, “I wish I had some 
one who could drive the cart, for I want to go on first by myself.” 
“Oh, father! cried Little Thumb, I can do that easily. Leave the 
cart with me. I will take care to be in good time.” ‘Oh, yes,” 
replied the father, laughing ; “it is very likely I should trust you to 
drive. Why, you are much too little even to lead the horse by the 
bridle.” ‘‘ Never mind how small I am,” said the boy ; “only you 
go as soon as you like, and, if mother will harness the horse, I will 
seat myself on his ear, and tell him which way to go.” “Well,” 
replied his father, “I'll try for once what you can do.” So 
he went off to the forest, and when the hour to start arrived, 
the mother harnessed the horse in the cart, and seated Little 
Thumb on his ear. 

“Gee up,” shouted the little one into the ear, and the horse 
went on immediately. 

And so he kept on, using the right words when he wanted the 
horse to turn to the right or the left, and crying out, “Gee, woa,” 
so cleverly that the cart reached the wood as safely as if his 
master had driven him. Just as the horse and cart were turning 
into a path through the forest, two strange men came by. They 
stood still in astonishment, for they heard the voice of the driver, 
and saw the horse take the right turning, but no one was visible. 

‘ Hallo,” cried one, “there is something queer about this, Let 
us follow, and see where the cart stops.” 

So they turned, and went after the cart till it came to the 
place where several trees had been cut down, and there it 
stopped. 

As soon as Little Thumb saw his father, he cried out, “See, 
father, I have brought the horse and cart. Can’t I drive well? and 
now, please, lift me down.” The father held the horse by the 
bridle with one hand, and, lifting his little son ftom the horse’s 
ear with the other, placed him on the ground. In a few moments 
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the metry little fellow seated himself on a shaving and felt 
quite comfortable. 

When the strangers caught sight of Little Thumb they were 
much astonished, and scarcely knew what to think. Presently one 
took the other aside, and said, ‘That little chap would make our 
fortune if we could exhibit him in great towns for money. Suppose 
we buy him.” So they went up to the father, and said, “ Will you 
sell this little man to us? We will take the greatest care of him,” 
“No,” he replied; “he is my dear child, and I would not sell him 
for all the gold in the world.” 

But Little Thumb, who had crept into the folds of his father’s 
coat, heard what was said, and, climbing to his shoulder, whis- 
pered into his ear, “Father, let me go with these men. I am sure 
to come back again.” 

So the father gave him up for a large sum in gold. 

“Where shall we put you?” they asked. “Oh!” replied Little 
Thumb, “place me on the brim of your hat. I can walk about 
there, and see where I am going, and I'll take care not to 
fall off.” 

They very willingly did as he wished, and as soon as Little 
Thumb had taken leave of his father, the men walked away with 
him. 

They travelled all day, but, when evening came on, Little 
Thumb was tired of sitting up there so long, and cried out, “Stop, 
lift me down, please.” “No,” said the man, “stay where you are, 
little one. I don’t mind your being there in the least. The birds 
often perch on my hat without causing me the slightest incon- 

venience. Stay where you are, my little man.” “No, no,” cried 
Late Thumb, “I know best what todo. I want you to lift me 
down directly.” Then the man took his hat off, and placed it on 
the ground by the road side, 

In 2 moment the little fellow sprang from the hat, ran through 
the hedge into a field, in and out between the clods of earth, then 
suddenly slipped into the nest of 2 field mouse, which he had 
seen from his seat on the man’s hat. *Good evening, gentlemen, 
you must go home without me now,” he shouted, laughing merrily 
They. were terribly annoyed, and tried to catch him: by poking 
their sticks into the hole; but it was useless trouble, for Little 
Thumb crept to the farthest corner of the hest ; and so night 
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came on, and the men were obliged to: go home in a great rage 
without him and with empty purses. 

As soon as Little Thumb knew they were gone, he crept through 
the underground passages, and got out of his hole; but at first he 
stood still, and said to himself, “It will not be safe for me to cross 
the field in the dark, most likely I shall break my limbs or my 
neck if I do.” 

All at once he saw an empty snail shell. “Oh, how lucky !” he 
exclaimed ; “I can spend the night here in comfort.” 

So he crept in; but just as he was dropping off to sleep, he 
heard voices and the footsteps of two men who were planning a 
robbery at the rector’s house. 

“There is gold and silver in abundance there,” said one, “but 
how are we to get at it ?” 

“T will tell you,” shouted Little Thumb. 

“What was that ?” cried one of the thieves, in a fright. “I am 
certain I heard some one speak.” 

They stood still to listen, and Little Thumb spoke again. 
“Take me with you ; I will help you,” he said. 

“Where are you, then ?” asked one. 

“Look for me on the ground, where my voice comes from,” 
said he. 

On this they began to search, and at last found him, and one of 
the thieves lifted him up, ard said, “You little mite, how can 
you help us ?” 

“Try me,” cried Little Thumb, “Why, I can creep between 
the iron bars of the window into the rector’s room, and pass out 
to you whatever you want.” 

“Oh, well,” they replied, “you are too small to do us any 
harm, so we will take you with us, and see what you can do.” 

The thieves did not remember what a loud, shrill voice the 
little fellow had, so they carried him to the rectory, It did not 
take him long to creep through the bars into the room, but no 
sooner was he inside than he cried out as loud as he could, “ Will 
you have iat note Sah the room you can get ?” 

Hush f” cried the thieves, in a fright. Speak lower, you will 
wake everybody in the house.” 

But Little Thumb, as if he did not understand, kept crying out 
as loud as ever, “ What shall I give you first, do you want all ?”, 
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In the room adjoining slept one of the servants, and the noise 
woke her; she sat up in bed to listen, and heard what Little 
Thunb said. 

The thieves, who had run away in terror when Little Thumb 
cried out, ventured back when all was quiet, and said, “Come 
now, this is not a time for joking; get us what we want, and pass 
it through the window to us.” 

Then cried the httle man, “Oh, you want everything, do you? 
Now then, hold out your hands.” 

The maid servant heard this plainly enough ; she jumped out 
of bed, and being in the dark stumbled against the door. On 
hearing the noise, the thieves took to their heels, and ran as 
if wild hunters were behind them. The girl, who had gone to 
fetch a light, quickly returned, and determined to examine every 
part of the room. As soon as Little Thumb saw her coming, he 
slipped out of window and hid himself in a barn, so that she did 
not even see him. After a good search in every corner, and find- 
ing no one there, she went back to bed, and fancied that she must 
have been dreaming. 

Little Thumb found a snug bed in a truss of hay, and made up 
his mind to sleep comfortably there till morning, and then return 
home to his parents. But there were other troubles for him to 
endure first. This is a world of trouble. 

At daybreak the next morning the maid servant rose and went 
out to give the cattle their fodder. Her first visit was to the hay- 
loft, and unluckily the truss of hay nearest the opening was the 
one in which Little Thumb lay sleeping, and in pulling out an 
armful she carried him away with it. So soundly did he sleep, 
that he knew nothing of what had happened till he awoke and 
found himself in the mouth of a cow, who had taken him up with 
the hay. 

“Oh, dear, I might as well be in a crushing machine,” he cried, 
as soon as he found out where he was. But he had little time 
for reflection, as he shifted from side to side to avoid the teeth of 
the cow, and presently he slided downwards into her stomach. 

“This is a room without any windows, at all events,” he ex- 
claimed ; “the sun cannot shine here, and to light a candle is out 
of the question.” 

Most certainly he had fallen into ; and 
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worse than all, fresh quantities of hay kept coming in at the door, 
till there was scarcely room to move. At last he could bear it no 
longer, and cried out, ‘“‘ No more hay, please—no more hay !” 

Now the maid, who was milking the cow, no sooner heard some 
one speak, than she recognised the voice which had disturbed her 
in the night. In great alarm, she screamed out, threw down her 
stool, upset the milk-pail, and ran to her master, exclaiming, “Oh, 
sir, the cow has been talking !” 

“‘ Nonsense, girl,” replied the rector; however, he went himself 
to the stable to find out what was going on. No sooner had he 
set his foot within the door, than Little Thumb cried out, “ No 
more hay ; I don’t want any more hay.” 

Then was the rector himself alarmed, and thought that the cow 
was possessed by an evil spirit, so he ordered it to be killed. The 
poor animal was slaughtered and cut up, and its stomach, in which 
Little Thumb lay hidden, thrown on the dung-hill. It gave him 
no little trouble to work his way out; but he had scarcely suc- 
ceeded in popping up his head, when a new misfortune presented 
itself. A hungry wolf rushed up, and seizing the cow’s stomach, 
swallowed it at one gulp. 

Little Thumb did not lose his courage; he called out to him 
from his uncomfortable lodgings, “ Friend wolf, I know where you 
can get such a beautiful dinner.” 

‘And where am I to find it ?” he asked. 

“Qh, at a house not far from here. I will tell you the way to 
get in. You must creep through a large hole into the kitchen, and 
there you will find the best of everything in the way of eating and 
drinking, and take which you like.” Then he described to the 
wolf his father’s house. 

The wolf did not need to be told twice, and in a very short time 
had found his way into the kitchen, through the hole; and a 
famous feast he made of the good things he found in the larder. 

But after he had supped to his heart’s content, he wanted to 
creep out by the same hole, but he had eaten so much that it was 
impossible to squeeze himself through. This was just what Little 
Thumb had expected, and he began to jump about inside the wolf 
and make such a disturbance and noise that the wolf said, “ Will 
you be quict ?—you will wake all the people in the house.” 

“ All very fine,” said the little one, “ you have been eating and 
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enjoying yourself, and now it is my turn ;” and then he began te 
scream and shout with all his might, and at last woke his father 
and mother. 

In great alarm they ran to the room and peeped through the key: 
hole. As soon as they caught sight of the wolf, the husband fetched 
a hatchet and the wife a scythe. “ You keep behind me,” said the 
man to his wife, as they opened the door ; “if I don’t kill him‘with 
the first blow you must rush in and cut at him with the scythe.” 

Little Thumb, on hearing his father’s voice, cried out, “ Dear 
father, here I am, in the wolf’s body.” 

‘‘ Thank heaven,” he cried, “here’s our child again come back 
to us,” and called to his wife not to use the scythe for fear of hurt- 
ing their son. Then he raised the axe, and with one blow struck 
the wolf dead at his feet. A knife and a pair of scissors were 
soon found, and with this they ripped open the wolf’s body and 
set Little Thumb free. “Ah,” said the father, “what trouble we 
have suffered about you !” 

Yes, father, I dare say, but I have been out in the world, and 
shut up in strange places, and I am very thankful to find myself 
again in the fresh air.” 

“Where have you been, then?” he asked. 

‘Oh, father, I have been in a mouse-hole, I have been swallowed 
by a cow, and just now I was shut up in the body of a wolf; but 
I don’t care, for I am safe at home at last.” 

“And we will never sell you again, for all the riches in the 
world,” said his parents, as they kissed him and pressed him to 
their hearts, and called him their dear Little Thumb. They gave 
him something to eat and drink, and the next day he had new 
clothes, for those he had on were quite old and worn out on his 
travels. Perhaps we shall have some more to tell of this Little 
Thumb by-and-by. 





The Bedding of Bidow Fox. 


Once #pon a time there lived an old fox, wha, strange to say, had 
nine tails, which did not, however, make him either wiser or better. 
He had a snug home near a wood, yet he was not happy, for he 
wag jealous of his wife and thought she was not true. At last he: 
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could bear it no longer, and he determined to find out by a 
cunning stratagem, and foxes, as we know, are very cunning. 

So one day he lay down on a bench, stretched himself out at 
full length, held his breath, and kept as motionless as a dead 
mouse. When Mrs. Fox came into the room she thought he was 
dead, so she locked herself 1n a room with her maid, a young cat, 
and was for a little while very unhappy, but presently Mrs. Fox 
began to feel hungry, so she sent her young maid, pussy, down- 
stairs to cook something nice for supper. 

The news of poor old fox’s death soon spread in the neighbour- 
hood, and even before the funeral several lovers came to sue for 
the hand of Widow Fox. 

The young cat was busy frying sausages when she heard a knock 
et the door, so she went out to see who it could be, and there 
stood a young fox. “Oh, it 1s you, Miss Kitty,” he said, “are 
you asleep or awake, and what are you doing ?” 

“Qh,” she replied, “I’m wide awake, never fear; and do you 
want to know what I’m doing? well, I’m getting supper ready, 
and warming some beer with a piece of butter in it for my mistress. 
Will you come 1n, su, and have supper with me ?” 

‘Thank you, my dear,” said the fox; “but what is Widow Fox 
doing ?” 

Oh,” replied the cat, “she does nothing but sit in her room 
all day and cry her eyes out, because Mr. Fox 1s dead.” 

“Then go and tell her, youngster, that a young foxs here who 
wishes to become her suitor.” 

‘Very good, young sir,” said the cat as she turned away to 
go to her mistress. 

She tripped upstairs, and opening the room door, exclaimed, 
“ Are you there, dear Mother Fox?” 

** Yes, little puss, what is the matter ?” 

“There is a suitor come already , 

ss Nonsense, child ; what is he like ?” 

“Qh, he is a handsome young fox, with a bushy tail and 7 
whiskers. a 

“ Ah !” sighed the widow, “ but has he nine beautiful tails, hke 
my poor old husband had ?” 

* No,” answered the cat, “he has only one.” 

“Then I won't have him,” cried the widow. = - 
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The young cat went down and gave the message to the suitor, 
and sent him away. But soon after there came another knock at 
the door, and when the cat opened it, there stood a fox who 
wished to court Widow Fox; he had two tails, but had no better 
success than the first. 

And so they kept coming one after the other, each with one 
tail more, till at last a fox made his appearance who had nine tails, 
like the widow's dead husband. The cat ran upstairs to tell the 
widow, who asked, “ Has the gentleman red stockings and a 
pointed nose ?” 

“No,” answered the cat. 

“ Ah, then he won’t do for me,” she said. 

By-and-by came a wolf, a dog, a stag, a bear, and even a lion, 
but she would have nothing to do with any of them. By this time 
the old fox began to think that he had made a mistake about his 
wife ; and, indeed, he was getting so hungry, that he could hardly 
lie still and sham being dead any longer. He opened his eyes, 
and was just going to spring up and say, “ Dear old wife, I’m not 
dead at all !” when in came the cat. 

“Oh! Madam Fox,” she exclaimed, “ there’s a young gentleman 
Fox down stairs, and he’s so handsome. He has nine tails, a 
scarlet tongue, red stockings, and a pointed nose, and he wants to 
become a suitor.” 

“That is just the husband for me, Pussy,” said the widow Fox; 
“and we'll have such a splendid wedding; but, first, open all the 
doors and windows, and throw the old fox out and bury him.” 

At these words, the old fox could stand it no longer. Up he 
started from his place under the bench, gave the whole party a 
good thrashing, turned the young cat and all the other servants 
and suitors out of the house, and Widow Fox after them. So he 
had the place all to himself, and made a firm resolve never to die 
again, if he could help it. 


The industrious Mannikine, 





A SHOEMAKER once became so very poor, not by any fault of hid 
own, that at last he had only just enough leather left to make or” 
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pair of shoes. So one evening he cut out the shoes from this piece 
of leather, and laid them in readiness to begin work early the next 
morning. He had a clear conscience, s0 he lay down on his bed 
and slept in peace. 

In the morning he rose and went to his work, but how surprised 
he was to find the shoes lying on the table beautifully made and 
quite finished. In his wonderment, he knew not what to say or 
even think. He took the shoes in his hand, and examined them 
inside and out, but there was not a falre stitch ineitherof them, they 
were beautifully made, indeed, cuite a masterpiece of workmanship. 

The shoemaker placed them in his window, and very soon after 
a customer came in who was so pleased with them, that he offered 
to purchase them at more than the usual price. The shoemaker 
could, therefore, with this money buy leather enough to make two 
pairs of shoes. He cut out and prepared the leather in the evening, 
that he might begin to work next morning early with fresh energy. 
But he had no need io begin, for on entering his workshop there 
stood two pairs of shces beautifully finished and ready for sale. 
He had no lack of customers now, for two came in and paid such 
a good price for the two pairs that he had money enough to buy 
leather for four pairs. ‘This he cut into four pairs of shoes, which 
he laid ready for work the next morning ; but on coming down, as 
usual, there were the shoes quite finished and ready for sale. And 
so it went on—what he cut out at night was always completed by the 
morning, till he had nothing to do but buy the leather and cut out 
shoes. In fact, so much money came pouring in, that the poor 
shoemaker soon overcame all his difficulties, and became, as he 
had formerly been, a wealthy tradesman. 

Now it happened one evening, not long before Christmas, that 
after the shoemaker had been cutting out several pairs of shoes, 
instead of going to bed, he said, ‘“‘ My dear, I should like to find 
out who these good creatures are who help us every night in this 
way. Suppose we sit up and watch ?” 

The wife was overjoyed at the thought ; and leaving the candle 
burning, they hid themselves in a corner of the room behind their 
clothes, which hung there, and watched with great attention. As 
the clock struck twelve, there came into the room two pretty little 
fairies, without a morsel of clothes to cover them ; and seating 


themselves on the shcemaker's table, they took up the leather 
12 
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which he had cut out, and setto work sonimbly, stitching, sewing, and 
hammering with such swiftness, that the shoemaker became quite 
bewildered, although he could not take his eyes off them. They 
did not stop work for a moment till all the shoes were completed 
and placed on the table; then they skipped cff the table and 
vanished. 

The next morning the wife said to her husband, “ These little 
men have made us so rich, that we ought to do something for 
them in return for their &’adness, I will tell you what I have 
thought of. I am sure they s.ust be almost frozen, running about 
naked, as they do. So I mean to make them httle shirts, trousers, 
waistcoats, and coats; and if you will get a pair of little shoes ready 
for each of them, I will knit some stockings, and then these good 
little men will be comfortably clothed from head to foot.” 

“T shall only be too glad to help you,” said the husband. 

So they set to work busily, and in a very few days the clothes were 
quite ready. In the evening, instead of cutting out any more 
shoes, the man and woman laid out their gifts on the table in the 
workshop, and hid themselves, as before, 1n a corner, to see what 
the little men would do. At midnight they came bounding in, and 
jumped on the table, expecting to see the leather cut out for them 
to begin work. But nothing was to be seen excepting these beautiful 
hittle clothes. At first they were much surprised, but as soon as 
they understood that the shirts, and stockings, and coats were for 
themselves, they began to dress themselves in eager haste, and 
were so delighted that they danced and jumped about the room, 
over stools and chairs, singing, 

‘* Happy little men are we, 
Smartly dressed, as you can sea, 
No more shoemakers to be.” 
And at last danced out of the room through the door, and never 
came back to work any more. 

But after this, the shoemaker, who had been kind to those who 
helped him, prospered in everything he did, and neither he nor his 
wife ever wanted moriey again as long as they lived 
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The Maiden’s Bisit. 





THERE was once a poor servant-maid whose neatness and industry 
made her quite a favourite with her master and mistress. She 
swept and dusted and kept the house in such beautiful order that 
everybody said she must have help from the fairies. 

One morning while she was busy at her work, she found a letter 
on the doorstep, and not being able to read the address, she placed 
her broom in a corner and carried the letter to her master. She 
was greatly surprised to find that it was addressed to herself, and 
that it contained an invitation for her to attend at the christening 
of one of the pixie’s children. She knew that these pixies were 
good fairies, who are always kind to industrious human beings, yet 
she was half afraid to go. 

At last, after much talk with her master and mistress, who said 
that they could not dare to allow her to refuse, she consented to 
go. No sooner had she done so than three of these good little 
people arrived and carried her away with them to a mountain, 
where the mother and the baby lived. 

As soon as they arrived, the mountain opened to receive them 
and closed behind them after they had entered. What a beautiful 
place it was, all glittering with pearls and precious stones, very tiny, 
but so wonderfully neat and elegant that it cannot be described. 
The little lady was lying on a beautiful bed made of shining 
ebony with pearl ornaments ; the counterpane was of embroidered 
gold. The baby’s cradle of carved ivory and the font of 
burnished gold. 

The maiden was at first too much astonished to speak, but 
they were kind and encouraging to her, and she stood godmother 
tothe baby. After the ceremony was over she asked the fairies 
to take her home, but they begged her to remain for three days, 
and she consented, for they were all so kind and loving to her 
that she knew not how to refuse. These three days were passed 
in the most delightful manner, but they came to an end, and then 
she requested to be taken home, so they stuffed her pockets full 
ef money, and sent her home through the mountain entrance 
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back into the world. When she reached her old home, being 
willing to begin work at once, she took the broom which stood in 
the corner and began to sweep. 

Then a strange servant came and asked her what she was doing 
there, and a strange mistress sent for her, and she found to her 
surprise that instead of being only three days absent as she 
thought, she had been seven years with the good people in the 
mountain, her former master had died during the time, and the 


house had been let to strangers. 


The Changeling. 





A Poor woman had a pretty little child who was carried away by 
the fairies, and a changeling with a thick head and staring eyes 
left in its place, which did nothing but eat and drink all he could 
get. In her trouble the mother went to a neighbour and asked 
her advice. 

“T will tell you what to do,” she said; “take the changeling 
into the kitchen, seat him on the hearth, make up a good fire, and 
then fill two egg shells with water, and place them on the fire to 
bol. That, perhaps, will make him laugh, and if he laughs you 
will get rid of him.” 

So the woman went home and did as her neighbour advised, and 
when the changeling saw her fill the egg shells with water and 
set them on the fire, he said :-— 


** Now I am as old 
As a mine of gold, 
Yet I never saw 
In my life before, 
Water in egg shells boiled.” 
And after saying this he began to laugh, 

‘The moment he laughed, one of the men from the fairy moun- 
tain came into the kitchen; he brought the woman’s own child 
is him, seated him gn the heatth, and carried away the change. 

iz 
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‘Gie Wiree Spinning Sarrtres. 





THERE was once a young girl who was so idle that she hated work, 
and let her mother say what she would, nothing would induce her 
to spin. At last she became so angry that she was determined 
to try what effect a good flogging would have. 

But at the first blow the girl set up such a loud screaming, that 
the queen, who was passing near, stopped to enquire what was the 
matter ; she even alighted from her carriage, and stepped into the 
house and said :— 

“Why are you beating your daughter ? her screams are heard by 
people in the street.” 

Then the mother was ashaired to expose the laziness of her 
daughter, and said :-— 

“T cannot get her away from the spinning wheel, and we are too 
poor to provide her with flax.” 

“‘Oh,” answered the queen, “there is nothing more pleasant to 
me than the sound of spinning, the humming of the wheel delights 
me. Give me your daughter, I will take her to the castle; I have 
plenty of flax, and she shall spin as much as she likes.” 

The mother was in her heart qu'te overjoyed at this proposal, 
and glad to allow the queen to take the maiden away with her. 
As soon as they arrived at the castle, the queen took the idle girl 
into three rooms that were all quite full of beautiful flax. 

“Spin me this flax,” she said, “and as soon as it is finished 
come to me and I will give you my eldest son for your husband. 
Although you may be poor, I do not care for that, your unwearied 
industry is sufficient dowry.” 

The maiden was in a terrible fright when she heard this, for she 
knew she could never spin all that fiax if she worked every day 
fiom morning till night for a hundred years ; and as soon as she 
was alone she began to cry; at the end of three days, when the 
queen came to see her, she had not raised her hand to begin her 
task. The queen was quite surprised, but the maiden excused 
herself by saying that she felt so unhappy at leaving her mother’s 
home that she knew not how to begin. 
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The queen accepted the excuse, but as the left the room sk 
said in a pointed manner, “You had better begin to-morro 
morning to work.” 

When fhe young girl found herself alone, and knew that she wa 
quite unable even to begin this task, she rose in her trouble an 
walked to the window. As she stood looking out mournfully, sh 
saw three strange-looking women coming towards her. One ha 
a broad flat toot, the second such a large under lip that it hun, 
over the chin, and the third had an enormous thumb. 

These three women placed themselves before the window, lookec 
up at the maiden, and asked her what was the matter. She was ir 
such trouble that she could not help telling them all about it 
and they immediately offered to assist her. “You must firs 
promise,” said one, “that we shall be invited to your wedding, anc 
allowed to sit at your table, and you must agree to call us you 
cousins, without being ashamed of us. If you will do this, we wil 
come in and spin your flax in a very short time.” 

‘I promise, with all my heart,” said the girl. “So come anc 
set to work at once.” She opened the window as she spoke, anc 
let the three strange-looking women into the first flax cham 
where they seated themselves and quickly commenced spinni 

The first turned the wheel and drew out the thread, an 
moistened it, while the third twisted it with her finger on the 
and, as she twisted, there fell on the ground skein after 
of the finest spun flax. 

~The queen came every day, as usual, to see how the work 
getting on; but the maiden took care to hide the three spin 
and showed her, each time, so many skeins of the finest th 
that she went away quite astonished. 

When the first room was empty they went to the second, an 
at last to the third, till all the flax was spun into beautiful threac 
and the maiden’s task was finished. 

Then the three women bade her farewell, saying, “ Don’t forg 
what you have promised, for it wi bring you good fortune.” 

When the queen came and {’\w the empty rooms, and t 
quantity of skeins of thread, she} '\s delighted, and fixed the 
on which the marriage was to take , 

The prince, who had seen the maiden, and heard how cleo, 
and industrious she was, felt overjoyed at the prospect of sud » 
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wife, and soon learned to love her dearly. Just before the wedding 
day he asked his bride if she wished for any favour to be granted her. 

“Yes,” she replied. ‘I have three cousins who have been very 
kind to me, and I should not like to forget them in the midst of my 
good fortune. Will you permit me to-invite them to the wedding, 
and to give them seats at our table ?” 

The queen and the prince both replied that they could have no 
reason to object. So the three strange women were invited. On 
the wedding day they came in great pomp and beautifully dressed, 
but this could not conceal their defects. 

The bride gave them a most kind reception, saying, “Welcome, 
dear cousins.” 

But the bridegroom was surprised, and he exclaimed, “ Ah, how- 
ever came you to have such ugly acquaintances?” ‘Then he went 
up to them, and addressing the first, he asked, “ How did it happen 
that you have such a broad foot ?” 

“From turning the spinning-wheel,” she replied. 

He turned away, and inquired of the second the cause of her 
overhanging lip. 

“From moistening the thread with my lips,” was the reply. 

“ And your thumb,” he asked of the third, “what makes it such 
a size ?” 

“From drawing and twisting the thread,” she answered. 

“Then,” said the bridegroom, “if this is the consequences of 
turning the spinning-wheel, my beautiful bride shall never touch it 
again with her hands or feet, or the thread with her lips, as long as 
she lives.” 

So the young maiden. was set free from the work she disliked, 
because she remembered her promise, and was not ashamed to 
own those who had helped her in her trouble. 


The Robber’s Kridegroom, 





A MILLER once had a beautiful daughter, and as soon as.she was 
grown up, his great wish was to see her well married and happy. 
So he decided that if a suitable wooer came whom his daughter 
. Could love, he would give his consent. 
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Not long after a suitor came for his daughter’s hand. He ap- 
peared to be very rich, and the miller could find nothing to say 
against him. So he promised him his daughter. But the maiden 
did not love this suitor as a bride should love her bridegroom. 
She had no confidence in him, and not only the sight, but the very 
thought of him filled her heart with horror. 

One day he said to her, “ You are my affianced bride, but you 
have never once paid me a visit.” 

Then said the maiden, “I don’t know where your house is.” 

But when he told her he lived far down in the depths of the 
forest, she made many excuses, and said she should never find the 
way. 
“Yes, you will,” he said; “and you must come next Sunday. 
I expect company on that day; and to enable you to find your 
way through the wood to my house, I will strew ashes along the 
pathway.” 

So on Sunday the young bride-elect, who had a little curi- 
osity about her future husband’s home, determined to try and 
find the road through the wood. - But so fearful was she of not being 
able to retrace her steps, that she filled her pockets full of peas and 
linseed todrop on the path. And as she walked along the road 
which was strewed with ashes, she dropped peas nght and left 
on the ground at every step. And thus she walked for hours in 
the shade of the trees, till she came to the darkest part of the 
forest, and there she found a solitary house, which did not please 
her at all—it looked gloomy, and not at all homelike. The door 
was open, so she walked in, but there was no one to be seen, and 
the deepest silence reigned. Suddenly a voice cried out, 


** Return, return, thou youthful bride ! 
A murderer’s house it is inside.” 


The maiden glanced up and saw that the voice came from a 
bird, whose cage hung on the wall ; again it cried, 


** Return, thou youthful bride, return ! 
This is a murderer’s house—return !” 


Yet still her curiosity led her on from room to room till she had 
been all over the house, which was quite empty, not a single human 
being could be seen. At last, she found in a cellar or cave behind 
the house, a very old woman seated, who nodded at her, 
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“Can you tell me,” asked the maiden, “if my bridegroom 
resides here ?” 

“‘ Alas, poor child,” answered the old woman, “how did you 
find your way here? this is a robber’s den. You imagine that you 
are a bride, and that your wedding will soon take piace, but there 
will be no marriage for you but with death. Do you see that large 
kettle? Well, when once the robber gets you in his power, he 
will cut you in pieces without mercy and I shall have to fill it with 
water and boil you in it, for he is a man and woman eater. Unless 
I take pity on you and save you now, you will be lost.” 

So the old woman hid the young girl behind a large cask, where 
no one could see her. 

“‘ Keep as still as a mouse,” she said to her ; “if you move or 
stir in the slightest, I know not what will happen to you, but in 
the night while the robbers sleep, we will make our escape; I 
have long waited for an opportunity of doing so.” 

Scarcely had she finished speaking when the whole gang of 
robbers returned home. They brought in another young girl 
whom they had decoyed in their toils, and they were deaf to her 
cries and lamentations. They gave her wine to drink, three 
glasses full, one of white, one of red, and one golden, which 
caused her to swoon away. ‘Then they tore off her clothes, laid 
her on a table, cut up her beautiful form into pieces, and strewed 
‘galt over them. The poor bride behind the cask trembled with 
horror at what she saw, for she knew now to what a fate she had 
been destined by her pretended bridegroom. Presently one of the 
robbers noticed on the finger of the dead maiden a gold ring, and 
as he could not get the ring off, he took a hatchet and chopped 
off the finger. But as he did so the finger sprung up in the air, 
over the cask behind which the bride was hidden and fell into her 
lap! The robber took a light and searched for it everywhere, but 
could not find it. Then said one of them, “Have you looked 
behind the cask ?” 

‘“‘ Nonsense,” cried the old woman, “come to supper, you can 
look for it in the morning ; the finger cannot run away.” 

“ The old woman is right,” said their chief, “leave off searching, 
and come to supper.” | 

As the old woman waited upon them, she was able to pour a 
sleeping draught into the wine, and they were soon lying {ast 
asleep on the ground and snoring loudly. 
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+ As soon asthe maiden heard this she came out from behind 
the cask, but when she saw that she had to step over the sleepers 
who lay stretched on the ground, she was in dreadful terror lest 
she should awaken them. But God helped her, so that she 
happily escaped without arousing one of them. The old woman 
stepped over with her, opened the doors, and they both hastened 
away as quickly as they could from the murderer’s den. The 
strewed ashes had been scattered away by the wind, but the peas 
and the linseed had germinated, and little plants were springing 
up all over the pathway, so that in the moonlight they could easily 
find their way. 

They walked all night and arrived next morning at the mill. 
And the maiden immediately described to her father all the horrors 
she had seen in the bridegroom’s dreadful home. ~The miller 
made no movement in the matter until the day which had been 
fixed for the wedding arrived. He however invited all his re- 
lations and acquaintances to be present, so that when the bride- 
groom appeared, he found a large company assembled to meet 
him. 

After dianer, as they sat at the table, the miller requested one 
or two of the guests to relate any wonderful circumstance which 
had occurred to them on their travels. After one or two interest- 
ing incidents had been told, the bridegroom said to the bride, who 
sat in silence, “Now, my love, have you nothing to relate? do 
tell us something.” 

“J will tell you a strange dream, if you like,” she replied. 

“Oh, yes,” they all cried, “let us have it.” 

“It was a hormble dream,” she said. ‘But still I will describe it, 
i dreaint that I went through a forest for a long way, till at last I 
came to a lonely house in the densest and darkest part ; there 
was not a single human being in sight, but on the wall outside 
hung a cage with a bird in, and the bird cried— 

*¢¢ Return, retarn thou youthful bride t 
This is a murderer’s den.’ 
And the bird kept repeating these words; yet I would not 
believe it, but went on through all the rooms, which were empty 
and gloomy. At last I came to a cellar, where sat a very old 
woman, who shook her head mournfully when she saw me. I 
asked her if my bridegroom dwelt in that house, and she answered, 
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‘Alas, poor child, he does dwell here, but this is a murderer’s 
den.’ n 

And then she went on to relate how the old woman had hidden 
her behind a cask, and the horrors she had seen. At last, after 
describing the manner in which one of the robbers had chopped 
off the poor girl’s finger because he could not get at the 
ing, she said: “The finger with the ring flew up as he chopped, 
and fell behind the cask nght into my lap. And there is the finger 
and the ring.” 

At these words she placed it on the table, rose up, and pointed 
it out to every one present. The robber bridegroom, who during 
this description had been gradually becoming pale as death, sprung 
up and would have fled, but the guests held him fast and took him 
at once before the justices. And very soon the whole gang were 
arrested, and sentence of death passed upon them for their shame- 
ful deeds. 


‘ee 


The Croublesome Pisitors. 





A cock and hen determined one day to go for a little trip into 
the country, to visit their old master, Dr. Korbes; so they built a 
very pretty carnage, which had four red wheels, and harnessed to 
it four mice, Then they seated themselves in it and drove away 
together. 

They had not travelled far when they met a cat, who said to 
them, ‘“ Where are you going ?” 

The hen replied, “We are going to see Dr. Korbes, our old 
master.” 

“Take me with you,” said the cat. : 

With all my heart,” she replied; “but you must get up behind, 
for if you sit in front you will fall: 


** Tight of us can nde 
Outside and inside, 
Lattle red wheels roll, 
Little white mice pull 
Till we reach Dr. Korbes’ honse,® 


Then there came by a millstone, then an egg, after that a duck, 
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and a darning needle, and at last a pin, who were allowed seats in 
the carriage, and they all drove away together. When they 
arrived at Dr. Korbes’ house, he was not at home, but they made 
themselves quite comfortable. The mice drew the little carriage 
into the barn. The cock and hen flew to a perch, the cat seated 
herself in the fireplace, the duck waddled to the spring, while the 
egg rolled itself up in the towel. The darning-needle stuck point 
upwards in the chair cushion, and the pin, jumping on the bed, 
fixed itself in the pillow, while the millstone placed itself over the 
entrance door. 

Dr. Korbes came home in a short time after this, and as his 
servant was out, he went into the kitchen to light the fire; but 
while attempting to do this, the cat threw a quantity of ashes into 
his face. He ran quickly to the spring to wash them, and the 
duck, who was swimming about, splashed so much water over 
him that he was obliged to run into the house for his towel. But 
as he took it up, the egg rolled over his face, broke, and filling his 
eyes, stuck them together like glue. After this he wished to 
rest, but as he seated himself in his arm-chair the darning-needle 
ran into him. Up he jumped in a rage, and threw himself on his 
bed, but this was quite as bad, for no sooner did he lay his head 
on the pillow, than the pin scratched his face. At this last attack 
he cried out in great trouble, and declared that the things must 
all have been bewitched, and that he would run away. But as he 
opened the front door to go out, down fell the millstone on his 
head and killed him. This Dr. Korbes must really have been a 
very wicked, or a very injured man. 





The Wonderful Glass. 





A MAN once had se many children that all his friends had been 
asked to become sponsors, so when another child was born he 
had no one to ask, and knew not what to do. 

One night when he had laid himself down to sleep in great 
trouble, he had a wonderful dream. He dreamed that a voice 
said to him, “Go out early to-morrow morning, and the first person 
you meet, ask him to be godfather.” On awaking, he determined 
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to follow the advice given in his dream, and dressing himself 
quickly, he went out. Near his door he met a man, and imme 
diately asked him to be sponsor for his child. 

+ The stranger, before giving his consent, presented the man 
with a glass, and said, “ This is a most wonderful glass, The water 
with which you fill it has the power of curing sick persons; you 
have only to observe where death stands. If he stands by the 
head of the sick person then give him the water, and he will be 
soon well; but if he stands by the feet all your trouble will be 
useless, the sick person must die.” 

So the stranger became sponsor for his child, and gave to the 
father the wonderful goblet, which endowed the water he put into 
it with such healing qualities. Besides this, he could always tell 
whether the sick person would recover or not, and could therefore 
speak confidently about curing him, by this he made a great deal 
of money, and his fame spread far and wide. Even the king sent 
for him, when one of his children was ill; but as the wonderful 
doctor entered, he saw death standing at the head of the bed, and 
knew that the child would recover after drinking the water in 
the magic glass; and so he did. The second time he was sent 
for the same occurred ; but on his third visit the doctor saw death 
seated at the foot of the bed, and he told the parents that the 
child must die. After a while this doctor became curious, and 
thought he should like to see where his child’s godfather, who had 
given him such a valuable present, lived, and tell him how he was 
getting on. But when he reached the house the domestic arrange- 
ments quite startled him. On the first step a mop and a broom 
were quarrelling together and fighting furiously. “ Where shall I 
find the master of this house ?” he asked. 

‘A step higher,” answered the broom, 

But when he arrived on the second step, he saw a number of 
dead fingers lying together, and he enquired again, “ Where is the 
master ?” 

“A step higher,” replied one of the fingers. 

On the third step lay a heap of human heads, who directed him 
to go a step higher. On the fourth step he saw a fish frizzling 
in the pan, and cooking himself. He spoke to the man and 
told him to go astep higher. On he went, and at last, on the fifth 
Step he came upon the door of a room, and peeping through the 
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key-hole, saw the godfather, and to his surprise, he had large 
horns; but as soon as he opened the door and went in, the strange 
man with the horns rushed away suddenly, laid himself on the bed, 
and drew the clothes over him. Then said the man, “ What is 
the meaning of this strange management in your house, good sir? 
On the steps I met with all sorts of strange things, and was told to 
go up higher; and when I came to the door of this room, I peeped 
through the key-hole and saw you with a pair of horns on your 
head.” 

“That is not true,” cried the pretended godfather, in such a 
terrible voice that the man, in a fright, turned to run away; but 
no one knows what has become of him, for he has never been 


heard of since. 


OM Sultan and is Friends. 


A COUNTRYMAN once had a faithful hound, who was called Sultan, 
and who had grown old in his service. He had lost all his teeth, 
and could no longer follow with the pack. 

One day the countryman stood before the door with his wife 
and said to her, “Old Sultan is no longer of any use. I shall shoot 
him to-morrow.” 

But Sultan’s mistress, who had great pity for the faithful animal, 
exclaimed, “‘ How can you destroy him, after he has served us so 
many years, and lived with us so long? I am sure we could spare 
him some allowance for his old age.” 

“No, no,” replied her husband. “That is not just reasoning. 
He has not a tooth in his head, and is of no farther use in keeping 
away the thieves ; for they are not afraid of him, so he may as well 
go. Ifhe has served us well, so has he also been well fed, and 
could eat as much as he wanted,” 

The poor dog, who was lying stretched out in the sun, not 
very far off, heard all that was said, and it made him very sad to 
know that the morrow would be the last day of his life. 

Now Sultan had a very good friend, a wolf, who lived near ; so 
in the evening he slipped out jhto the forest to visit him, and 
complained to him of the fate which awaited him. 
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“Listen, grandfather,” said the wolf; “take courage. I will help 
you out of your trouble. I have thought of something. Tomor- 
row morning early your master and his wife are going out into the 
fields haymaking, and they will take their little child with them. 
While they are at work, they will lay the child under the hedge in 
the shadow. You lay yourself by him, as if you meant to watch 
him. I will wait till all is quiet, and then I will run out of the 
wood, seize the child, and carry it away. Then you must spring 
after me with the greatest zeal, as you used to do in your hunting 
days. I will let the child fall, and you shall bring it back to its 
parents again, and they will believe that you have saved it from 
me, and will be the more thankful because they intended to kill 
you. Instead of that, you will be in full favour, and nothing will 
ever cause them to give you up.” 

The dog followed this advice, and, as it had been planned, so 
was accomplished. ‘The father scredmed as he saw the wolf run 
away with his child through the wood; but when poor old Sultan 
brought it back, his joy and gratitude knew no bounds. He 
stroked and patted the old dog, saying, “ Nothing shall ever hurt 
you now, you dear old dog, and you shall never want for food and 
shelter as long as you live.” 

To his wife he said, “Go home at once, wife, and cook some 
bread and milk for poor old Sultan. It is soft, and will not require 
strong teeth to bite it. And bring the pillow from my arm-chaur. 
He shall have it for a bed.” 

And so from this time old Sultan had every comfort and con- 
tentment that his heart could wish. By-and-by Sultan went to pay 
the wolf a visit, and told him joyfully of his good-fortune. 

“Grandfather,” he said, shly, “I suppose now you will shut 
your eyes, and not see if I carry away a fat sheep from your 
masters flock. It is very hard to get food nowadays.” 

“T can’t help that,” said the dog. “My master trusts in me, 
and I dare not allow you to touch hts property.” 

The wolf, however, did not believe the dog spoke in earnest, 
so he came in the night, slipped into the fold, and would have 
carried off a sheep, if Sultan had not forewarned his master of the 
wolf's intention. 

He watched for him, and gave him a goed combing with the 
fiai}. till he was almost bare of hair. 
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So he was obliged to rush away, crying out, however, to the 
dog, “ Only wait a little, you false friend. You shall pay for this.” 

The next morning the wolf sent a challenge to the dog by his 
friend the wild boar, who had promised to stand second. They 
appointed to meet in the wood ; and poor old Sultan had no one 
to stand by him but a cat who had only three legs. Puss had, 
however, plenty of spirit ; although she hobbled along on her three 
legs with great pain, yet her tail stood erect, as if she cared for no 
one in the world. The wolf and the wild boar were already on 
the appointed spot; but when they saw their adversaries ap- 
proaching, they thought that the cat’s tail was a sabre; and that 
each time puss humped her back as she hopped, it must be a large 
stone which Sultan intended to throw at them. They were both 
so frightened that the wild boar crept in among the dried leaves, 
and the wolf sprang up a tree. 

The dog and the cat were very much surprised when they 
reached the pface to find no one there; but the cat espied some- 
thing on the ground which she took for a mouse. 

Now the wild boar, when he crept among the dried leaves to hide 
himself, left his grey ears sticking out ; and when the cat began to 
smell about, she saw the ears move, and taking one of them for a 
mouse, sprang forward, caught the ear in her teeth, and bit it in 
half. The wild boar started up with a terrible scream, exclaiming, 
“There is the real offender up in the tree,” and ran away as fast 
as he could. The dog and the cat looked up, and saw the wolf, 
who was so ashamed of his cowardice, and so angry with his 
pretended friend who had betrayed him, that he came down from 
the tree, and made friends with the cat and the dog from that 
moment, 


Hap Blossom. 





Oncz upon a time there lived a king and’ queen who lamented 
every day because they had no children. One day, however, when 
the queen was in her bath, a frog crept out of the water, and, 
standing before her, croaked, and said, “ Thy wish will be accom~ 
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plished before the end of the year.; Thou shalt have a little 
daughter.” 

And so it happened as the frog had prophesied. The queen 
had a little child), who was so beautiful that the king could 
hardly contain himself for joy, and determined to give a great 
entertainment in honour of the event. He not only invited his 
relations, friends, and acquaintance, but also the wise women, who 
could endow his daughter with fairy gifts. ‘There were thirteen of 
these wise women; but only twelve were invited, and twelve 
golden plates were placed for them. 

The feast was conducted with great pomp, and towards the end 
of it the wise women declared their readiness to endow the king’s 
little daughter with their wonderful gifts. The first gave her 
virtue, the second beauty, the third riches, and so to the eleventh, 
with all that can be wished for in the world. 

Before the twelfth could speak, in walked the thirteenth. She 
was in a terrible rage at not having been invited; and, without 
saluting or noticing anyone, cried with a loud voice, “In her 
fifteenth year the king’s daughter shall prick her finger with a 
spindle, and fall down dead ;” and, without another word, she 
turned round, and left the hall. 

Everyone felt alarmed at this prophecy; but the twelfth, who 
had not yet spoken, stepped forward. She could not alter the 
wicked decree, but she could soften and alleviate it. So she 
said, “The king’s daughter shall not die, but a deep sleep shall 
fall upon her, in which she shall remain for a hundred years.” 

The little child, who was endowed with such wonderful gifts, 
grew up to be the delight of her parents. But, as she approached 
her fifteenth year, the king became very unhappy, and issued a 
decree that all the spindles in his kingdom should be burnt. 

In every other respect, the prophecies of the good fairies were 
fulfilled ; for the young princess was so beautiful, so amiable, and 
so clever, that those who saw her could not help loving her; but 
this only made her parents more anxious, especially when they 
were absent from the castle. 

However, as the king felt certain that his commands about 
spindles had been obeyed, her parents would sometimes, but not 
often, leave her in the castle with the servants. 

One day, when she had been left in this way, the young princess 
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took a fancy into her head that she would explore the castle. So 
she walked from room to room, through galleries and passages, 
till she came at last to an old tower. 

She ascended the narrow, winding staircase, till at length she 
came to a little door. In the lock was stuck a rusty key, and as 
she turned it the door sprang open, and there, in a small room, 
sat an old woman spinning flax. 

““Good morning, old lady,” said the princess; “ what are you 
doing ?” 

“T am spinning,” she replied, nodding her head. 

“And what is this funny thing that pumps about so?” the 
princess asked, at the same time taking the spindle in her hand 
and trying to spin. Scarcely had she given the wheel one turn, 
when the bad fairy’s prophecy was fulfilled—the point of the 
spindle stuck into her finger. At the same moment the king's 
daughter fell back on a bed which stood near, while a deep sleep 
came upon her, and not only on the princess, but on the whole of 
the inhabitants of the castle, the king and queen, who had re- 
turned and were in the state chamber, and all ther household 
with them. 

This deep sleep fell also on the horses in the stable, the dogs in 
the outer court, the pigeons on the roof, the flies on the wall— 
yes, and even the fire that flickered on the hearth became still 
and slept ; the meat roasting before the fire stayed its frizzing ; the 
cook in the kitchen, who was just going to box the ears of the 
scullion, Jet his hand drop and sank to sleep. 

Outside, the wind lay calmly at rest, and upon the trees which 
surrounded the castle not a leaf stirred. In a few hours there 
sprung up around the castle a hedge of thorns which year after 
year grew higher and higher, till at last nothing could be seen of the 
castle above it, not even the roof, nor the flag on the tower. 

And so the years went by, and a report spread over the country 
of the “sleeping beauty,” as the king’s daughter was called. 
And from time to time the sons of kings came to the spot, and 
tried to penetrate through the protecting hedge of thorns. But 
many found it impossible, and gave up the attempt; added to 
this, the thorns had hands, with which they seized the young men 
who persisted, and held them so tast that they could not fice 
themselves, and died a miserable death. 
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Many more years passed away, and at length another prince 
came to that part of the country and heard an old man relate the 
story of the thorn-surrounded castle, in which the wonderful sleep- 
ing beauty, the king’s daughter, lay, and who had already slept 
for nearly a hundred years, and with her the king and queen and 
the whole household. 

The prince, when he heard his grandfather talk of the fate of 
former princes who had tried to force their way through the hedge 
of thorns, and how they were caught by the bushes, and died a 
miserable death, would say, “‘It matters not to me, I have no 
fear; I am determined to discover this beaut:ful May Blossom.” 
The good old man gave up attempting to dissuade the wilful 
prince, and said no more. 

Just at this time the hundred years had nearly come to a close, 
and the day at last arrived for May Blossom to be awaked from her 
long sleep. On this very day the prince started on his enterprise, 
and on reaching the hedge of thorns, what was his surpnise to find 
it covered with large delicately beautiful flowers, which separated 
from each other to allow him to pass, and closed again behind him 
like a wall, And so without difficulty he reached the court of the 
castle. 

Here he saw a dappled grey horse and a stag-hound, sleeping 
together. On the roof sat the pigeons, with their heads tucked 
under their wings. 

He found the same silence in the castle, the cook, the kitchen- 
maid, and even the flies on the wall, still slept ; and 1n the saloon 
he found the king and queen sleeping on their thrones, surrounded 
by the courtiers and the household, all slumbering peacefully. So 
deep was the stillness, that he could hear his own breathing ; how- 
ever, he wandered on from room to room, till he reached the 
tower, where the beautiful princess lay asleep. He stood for 
awhile transfixed with surprise at the beauty of the sleeping maiden, 
which the hundred years had not injured or even changed. So 

‘strong was the fascination which held hum, that he could not resist 
stooping to kiss her. At the touch May Blossom opened her eyes 
and awoke, and with her the whole household. 

At first they all stared at each other with wide open eyes, but 
not for long ; very soon they resumed the employment in which 
they had been engaged when the enchantment fell upon them, 
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Tke horse rose and shook himself, the dog sprung up and barked, 
the pigeons drew out their heads from behind their wings, plumed 
their feathers, and flew to the field ; even the fire aroused itself, 
and its flickering flame soon bumed into a steady blaze, to roast 
the dinner; and more than all this, the thorn hedge round the 
castle sunk down and disappeared. 

The king and queen, who now remembered the wicked fairy’s 
prophecy, and how it had been limited to a sleep of a hundred 
years instead of death, were overjoyed, and so thankful to the 
prince for disenchanting them, that they readily consented when 
he asked that the beautiful May Blossom should be his wife. But 
when those around came to visit the restored and awakened 
household, they were much amused and surprised at the strange 
dresses worn by the awakened sleepers. They were equally 
astonished at the dress of the visitors, and no wonder, for in this 
hu.dred years the fashions had changed. The prince, however, 
did not care for this, he loved the princess for herself and not for 
her dress, and the marriage was celebrated in a very short time, 
with great splendour. 


Birdie and Ber SHriend. 





A FORESTER went out one day shooting; he had not gone far into 
the wood, when he heard, as he thought, the cry of a child. He 
turned his steps instantly towards the sound, and at length 
came to a high tree, on one of the branches of which sat a little 
child. A mother, some short time before, had seated herself under 
the tree with the child in her lap, and fallen asleep. 

A bird of prey, seeing the child, seized it in its beak and carried 
it away ; but hearing the sound of the sportsman’s gun, the bird let 
the child fall, its clothes caught in the branches of a high tree, and 
there it hung, crying till the forester came by. 

The mother, on awaking and missing her child, rushed away in 
great agony to find it. So that the poor little thing would have 
been left alone in the world to die had not the sportsman made 
his appearance. 

“ Poor little creature {” he said to himself as he climbed up the 
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tree and brought the child down, “I will take it home with me, 
and it shall be brought up with my own little Lena.” 

He kept his word, and the little foundling grew up with the 
forester’s little daughter, till they loved each other so dearly that they 
were always unhappy when separated, even for ashorttime. The 
forester had named the child ‘ Birdie,’ because she had been carried 
away by the bird ; and Lena and Birdie were for several years happy 
little children together. 

But the forester had an old cook, who was not fond of children, 
and she wanted to get rid of Birdie, who she thought was an in- 
truder. 

' One evening Lena saw the woman take two buckets to the well, 
and carry them backwards and forwards more than twenty times. 
‘‘ What are you going to do with all that water?” asked the child. 

“If you will promise not to say a word, I will tell you,” replied 
the woman. 

“TI will never tell any one,” she said. 

“Oh, very well, then, look here. To-morrow morning, early, I 
mean to put all this water into a kettle on the fire, and when it 
boils I shall throw Birdie in and cook her for dinner.” 

Away went poor Lena, in great distress, to find Birdie. “If you 
will never forsake me, I will never forsake you,” said Lena. 

“Then,” said Birdie, “I will never, never leave you, Lena.” 

“Well, then,” she replied, “I am going away, and you must go 
with me, for old cook says she will get up early to-morrow morning, 
and boil a lot of water to cook you in, while my father is out hunting. 
If you stay with me, Ican save you. So you must never leave me.” 

“No, never, never,” said Birdie. 

So the children lay awake till dawn, and then they got up and 
ran away so quickly, that by the time the wicked cld witch got up 
to prepare the water, they were far out of her reach. 

She lit her fire, and as soon as the water boiled went into the 
sleeping-room to fetch poor little Birdie and throw her in. But 
when she came to the bed and found it empty, she was very 
much frightened to find both the children gone, and said to herself, 
What will the forester say, when he comes home, if the children 
are not here? I must go downstairs as fast as I can and send 
some one to catch them.” Down she went, and sent three of the 
farm servants to run after the children and bring them back, 
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The children, who were sitting among the trees in the wood, saw 
them coming from a distance. “I will never forsake you, Birdie,” 
said Lena, quickly. “ Will you forsake me ?” 

‘ Never, never !” was the reply. 

“ Then,” cried Lena, “you shall be turned into a rose bush, and 
I will be one of the roses.” 

The three servants came up to the place where the old witch 
had told them to look ; but nothing was to be seen but a rose tree 
and arose. ‘There are no children here,” they said. So they 
went back and told the cook that they had found only roses and 
bushes, but not a sign of the children. 

The old woman scolded them well when they told her this, and 
said, * You stupid fools, you should have cut off the stem of the 
rose bush, and plucked one of the roses and brought them home 
with you as quick as possible. You must just go again a second 
time.” 

Lena saw them coming, and she changed herself and Birdie so 
quickly, that when the three servants arrived at the spot to which 
the old woman had sent them, they found only a little church with 
a steeple—Birdie was the church and Lena the steeple. 

Then the men said one to another, ‘“‘ What was the use of our 
coming here? We may as well go home.” 

But how the old woman did scold. “You fools!” she said, “you 
should have brought the church and the steeple here. However, 
I will go myself this time.” So the wicked old woman started off 
to find the children, taking the three servants with her. 

When they saw the three servants coming in the distance, and 
the old woman waddling behind, Lena said, “ Birdie, we will never 
forsake each other.” 

“No, no! never, never replied the little foundling. 

“Then you shall be changed into a pond, and I will be a duck 
swimming upon it.” 

The old woman drew near, and as soon as she saw the pond she 
laid herself down by it, and, leaning over, intended to drink it all 
up. But the duck was too quick for her. She seized the head of 
the old woman with her beak, and drew it under the water, and 
held it there till the old witch was drowned. 

,Then the two children resumed their proper shape, went home 
with the three servants, all of them happy and delighted to think 
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that they had got rid of such a wicked old woman. The forester 
was full of joy in his home with the children near the wood; and 
if they are not dead they all live there still, 


Ring Roughbeard. 





A KING once had a daughter who was beautiful beyond measure, 
but so haughty and proud that she considered no man good 
enough to marry her. She pretended to accept one after another 
the suitors who approached her, and then treated them with 
mockery and scorn. At last her father, the king, made a great 
feast, and invited all the most illustrious men for miles round to 
be present. All of them were introduced to the proud young 
princess by their rank. First, the king of a neighbouring country, 
then a duke, then a prince, and, after these, nobles of high position. 

But the princess, when asked to choose for herseif, had some 
fault to find with each. One was too fat, another too thin, a third 
was short and thick, and a fourth had a face as pale as a ghost; 
and so on, till they all went away quite offended, except one son 
of the king of a neighbouring country—the highest of them all. 
Now the princess in her heart liked this one of her suitors best, 
but she made no difference in her manner to him. ‘The young 
prince had a very good-looking face, but his chin was a little 
crooked, and he had a rough beard. 

“Oh!” said the young princess, when she saw he still waited 
after the others were gone, “what a chin he has, to be sure ; just 
like a bird’s beak! I shall call him King Roughbeard ;” and she 
laughed heartily as she spoke. 

The young prince turned away without a word, to show he was 
offended ; but a report of what the princess had said soon got about, 
and people called him King Roughbeard from that day. 

After the feast was over, and the king found that not only had 
his daughter dismissed all her lovers, but that she had mocked 
and insulted his guests; he was very angry, and took an oath 
that his daughter should take as a husband the first poor wayfarer 
who came to the castle. A day or two after the princess heard 
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the sound of music under her window. The king also heard it, 
and said, “Go at once and fetch the musician in.” 

The servants obeyed, and presently returned with a wandering 
minstrel, who played and sang before the castle in hopes of 
receiving an alms. He was dressed in soiled and ragged <lothes, 
but the king made him stay and sing to them, and when he had 
finished he asked for a little gift. 

“Ves,” replied the king, “you shall be rewarded. Your song 
has pleased meso well that I will give you my daughter to be your 
wife.” 

The princess was terrified at her father’s words, and would have 
rushed from the room, but the king prevented her. “ No,” he said, 
“you shall not escape; I took an oath that you should marry the 
first wayfarer who came to the door, and I will keep my word.” 

All objections on the princess’s part were useless. The priest 
was sent for, and she was obliged to plight her troth to a poor 
minstrel. 

As soon as this was accomplished the king said to his daughter, 
“Now that you are the wife of a poor man you will see how unfit 
you are to remain in my castle. You must therefore depart at 
once with your husband.” 

The musician took her by the hand as the king spoke, and led 
her away to travel on foot for a long distance. At length they 
came td the borders of an extensive forest, which the young wife 
knew belonged to King Roughbeard. 

‘Ah, me!” she cried ; “this wood belongs to the prince that I 
mocked and insulted. Ah! poor delicate creature that I am! if 
I had only married him when he wanted me !” 

By and by they entered a meadow, and she made the same 
lament, for it belonged to King Roughbeard. But when at last 
they came to a large city, near which was his palace, the repeated 
lamentation at length annoyed her husband. 

“It is not pleasant to me to hear you constantly wishing that 
you had married some one else ; am I not good enough for vau ?” 

She made no reply, and they continued to walk on till she was 
quite tired, and at last her husband stopped before a mean little 
house. , 

“Whit are we stopping here for?” she asked ; “whose wretched 
house is this ?” 
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“It is my house and yours,” he replied, “ where we must live 
together ;” and he led her in, but the door was so low that they 
had to stoop as they entered. 

“Where are the servants ?” asked the king’s daughter. 

‘What servants?” replied her husband. ‘You must wait upon 
yourself now; and you will have to do all the work, to light the 
fire, to fetch the water, and cook my dinner, for I am too tired to 
help you.” 

The princess was being punished now for her pride. Her 
husband, although he could sing, looked so repulsive in his ragged 
clothes, and with his face tied up as if he had the toothache, that 
she did not care to do anything for him. Besides, she knew 
nothing of cooking or lighting fires, so he had to get up and do it 
himself. After she had taken a little—for she was too sad to eat 
much—she laid herself down on a miserable bed quite tired out. 
In the morning, however, her husband woke her very early that she 
might clean up the house and get breakfast, and she tried to do it 
to please him; for he was kind and patient with her. Thus 
they continued for a few days till their stock of provisions was 
all gone. Then said the husband, “ Wife, we cannot go on in this 
way, staying here and earning nothing; you shall learn to plait 
willow and make baskets—it is not difficult—while I go and earn 
money some other way.” 

So he went out, cut some willow twigs, and brought them home. 
She soon learnt to plait, but the hard willow twigs wounded her 
soft nands and made them quite sore. 

“TI see that will not do,” said her husband; “you must try to 
spin, dearest ; perhaps you may manage that better.” 

The king’s daughter tried spinning also, but it was of no use ; 
the hard thread soon cut through her soft white fingers till the 
blood ran down. 

‘See, now,” said her husband, “ you are good for nothing at 
work, I am badly off indeed with such a helpless wife; so I 
must find a trade for you. If I purchase a basket-full of different 
wares, you Can sit in the market and sell them.” 

‘‘Ah!” thought she, “when the market people from my father’s 
kingdom come out and see me sitting there with things to sell, 
how they will mock me.” 

But she could not help herseif; she was obliged to go, for she did 
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not want to die of hunger. The first time, however, everything 
turned out well. People bought goods willingly of such a beautiful 
woman ; all she had was sold, even the basket, and they paid her 
whatever she asked, so that she went home with plenty of money. 
They lived on this for some time—as long as it lasted—and then her 
husband bought another basket-full of wares and gave it to his wife, 
who went again to the market, seated herself in a corner, and 
spread out her goods for sale. Suddenly a drunken hussar came 
by on horseback, and not seeing the basket, rode right into it, 
breaking the delicate ware into a thousand pieces. Then she 
began to weep, and knew not in her distress what to do, crying 
out, “ Oh! what will become of me? what will my husband say ?” 

She ran home and related to him her misfortune. 

‘Why did you seat yourself at such a dangcrous corner of the 
market?” he said. ‘“ There, stop your weeping; I see that you 
are quite unfit to perform the simplest work. I have just been to 
our king’s castle, and they told me they wanted a kitchen-maid. I 
have promised to send you over every day, and they are ready to 
take you, s0 come and have your suppcr, and don’t weep any 
more.” 

And so the proud king’s daughter became a kitchen-maid in the 
castle of King Roughbeard. It was dreadfully hard work; she 
had to wait upon the cook, wash the plates and dishes and the 
saucepans and kettles. 

They brought her whatever pieces were left for her to take 
home for dinner and supper, and she was often very tired. But 
she could hear what went on in King Roughbeard’s castle, and at 
last the servants told her that a great festival was about to take 
place in honour of the young king’s marriage. 

The poor wife, who remembered that she could once have been 
his wife but for her pride, felt very sad; yet she could not help 
going to the door of the grand saloon, that she might see the 
company arrive. 

The room was full of light, and each one who stepped in seemed 
more elegant and beautiful than the last, and as the glory and 
splendour surrounded her she thought with a sorrowful heart of 
her fate, and lamented over the pride and haughtiness which had 
brought her into such terrible poverty and disgrace. 

From the costly supper which was laid out for the guests came 
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the most delicious odours, and the servants who waited threw her 
pieces that were left on the plates as they passed her, which she 
gathered up and put into her basket to carry home. 

After supper, the company adjourned to the dancing-room, and 
as the king’s daughter was looking earnestly at the beautifully 
dressed ladies and gentlemen who passed, she saw all at once a 
noble-looking prince approaching her. He was richly dressed in 
velvet and silver, and wore a golden order across his shoulders. 
He saw the beautiful princess who had lost her position through 
her own pride standing at the door. He knew her at once, 
although she was so meanly dressed ; but when he advanced and 
took her by the hand, to lead her into the ball-room, saying that 
she must dance with him, she was in a terrible fright, and strug- 
gled to get free, for she knew it was King Roughbeard, her lover, 
whom she had treated with contempt. But it was useless to refuse, 
he held her hand so tightly, and led her in. 

In the struggle the band that fastened her basket round her 
waist broke, and all the broken pieces which the servants had 
given her were scattered on the floor, and rolled in all directions, 
while the company looked on and laughed, in tones of mockery. 
Her shame was now complete, and she wished she could at that 
moment hide herself a thousand fathoms deep in the earth. She 
rushed to the door to run away, but on the steps, in the dark, she 
met as she supposed her husband, for it was his voice. 

He seized her firmly, and brought her back into the castle, and 
as soon as he appeared in the light, she saw to her astonishment 
that it was King Roughbeard. 

“Do not fear,” said he, in a gentle tone; “I and the wandering 
minstrel with whom you have lived in the wretched house in the 
wood are the same. My love for you made me disguise myself 
that I might win you through your father’s oath. I was the hussar 
who upset your basket. I have done it to try if, after all, you 
really loved King Roughbeard, whom you refused and mocked ; 
and I hoped that your proud thoughts would be humbled, and 
your haughty spirit bend, and that it would be as a punishment 
for having mocked and spurned me.” 

Then she wept bitterly, and said, “I know I have done wrong, 
and I am not worthy to be your wife.” 

But he said, “Be comforted; all is past now. You are my 
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wife, and we have a splendid festival to celebrate the event after 
all.” 

Then he took her to a beautiful chamber, where the maidens of 
the court dressed her in royal robes, and when her husband came 
and conducted her to the great hall, there was her father and his 
whole court ready to receive her, and wish her joy on her mar- 
riage with King Roughbeard, and so was there a joyful end to all 
her troubles. I wish, dear reader, you and I had been there to see. 


One day in the middle of winter, when the snow-flakes fell from 
the sky like feathers, a queen sat at a window netting. Her net- 
ting-needle was of black ebony, and as she worked, and the 
snow glittered, she pricked her finger, and three drops of blood 
fell into the snow. The red spots looked so beautiful in the white 
snow, that the queen thought to herself, 

‘Oh, if I only had a little child, I should like it to be as fair as 
snow, as rosy as the red blood, and with hair and eyes as black as 
ebony. 

Very soon after this the queen had a little daughter who was 
very fair, had rosy cheeks, and hair as black as ebony ; and they 
gave her the name of Snow-white. But at the birth of the little 
child, the queen died. 

When Snow-white was a year old the king took another wife. 
She was very handsome, but so proud and vain that she could not 
endure that any one should surpass her in beauty. She possessed 
a wonderful mirror, and when she stood before it to look at herself 
she would say— 

*¢ Mirror, mirror on the wall, 
Am I most beautiful of all?” 

Then the mirror would reply-~ 

“Young queen, thou art so wondrous fair, 
None can with thee at all compare.” 

Then she would go away quite contented, for she knew that 

the magic mirror could only speak the truth. 
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Years went by, and as Snow-white grew up, she became day 
after day more beautiful, till she reached the age of seven years, 
and then people began to talk about her, and say that she would 
be more lovely even than the queen herself. So the proud woman 
went to her magic looking-glass and asked— 

** Mirror, mirror on the wall, 
Am I most beautiful of all?” 
But the mirror answered— 
** Queen, thou art lovely still to see, 
But Snow-white will be 
A thousand times more beautiful than thee.” 
Then the queen was terrified, and turned green and yellow with 
jealousy. If she had caught sight of Snow-white at that moment, 
she would have been ready to tear her heart out of her body, she 
hated the maiden so fiercely. 

And this jealousy and envy grew every day in her heart stronger 
and stronger, like a disease, till she had no rest day or night. 

At last she sent for a hunter, who lived near a forest, and said 
to him, “ Hunter, I want to get rid of that child. Take her out 
into the wood, and if you bring me some proofs that she is dead, 
I will reward you handsomely. Never let her appear before my 
eyes again.” 

So the hunter enticed the child into the wood; but when he 
took out his hunting-knife to thrust into Snow-white’s innocent 
heart, she fell on her knees and wept, and said, “ Ah, dear hunter, 
leave me my life, I will run away into the wiid wood, and never, 
never come home any more.” 

She looked so innocent and beautiful as she knelt, that the 
hunter’s heart was moved with compassion: “Run away, then, 
thou poor child,” he cried, “I cannot harm thee.” Snow-white 
thanked him so sweetly, and was out of sight in a few moments. 

“She will be devoured by wild beasts,” he said to himself. But 
the thought that he had not killed her, was as if a stone weight 
had been lifted from his heart. 

To satisfy the queen he took part of the inside of a young fawn, 
which the wicked woman thought was poor little Snow-white, and 
was overjoyed to think she was dead. 

But the poor little motherless child, when she found herself alone 
in the wood. and saw nothing but trees and leaves, was dreadfully 
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frightened, and knew not what to do. At last she began to run 
over the sharp stones and through the thorns, and though the wild 
beasts sprang out before her, they did her no harm. She ran on as 
long as she could, till her little feet became quite sore ; and towards 
evening she saw, to her great joy, a pretty little house. So she 
went up to it, and found the door open, and no one at home. 

it was a tiny little house, but everything in it was so clean and 
neat and elegant, that it is beyond description. In the middle of 
the room stood a small table, covered with a snow-white table- 
cloth, ready for supper. On it were arranged seven little plates, 
seven little spoons, seven little knives and forks, and seven mugs. 
By the wall stood seven little beds, near each other, covered with 
white quilts. 

Poor Snow-white, who was hungry and thirsty, ate a few 
vegetables and a little bread from each plate, and drank a little 
drop of wine from each cup, for she did not like to take all she 
wanted from one alone. After this, feeling very tired, she thought 
she would lie down and rest on one of the beds, but she found it 
difficult to choose one to suit her. One was too long, another too 
short ; so she tried them all till she came to the seventh, and that 
was so comfortable that she laid herself down and was soon fast 
asleep. 

When it was quite dark the masters of the house came 
home. They were seven little dwarfs, who dug and searched in 
the mountains for minerals. First they lighted seven little lamps, 
and as soon as the room was full of light they saw that some one 
had been there, for everything did not stand in the order in which 
they had left it. 

Then said the first, ““ Who has been sitting in my little chair?” 

Thesecond exclaimed, “Who has be=n eating from mylittle plate?” 

The third cried, “Some one has taken part of my bread.” 

“Who has been eating my vegetables ?” said the fourth. 

Then said the fifth, “ Some one has used my fork.” 

The sixth cried, “And who has been cutting with my knife ?” 

“And some one has been drinking out of my cup,” said the 
seventh. 

Then the eldest looked at his bed, and seeing that it looked 
tumbled, cried out that some one had been upon it. The others 
cate running forward, and found all their beds in the same con 
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dition. But when the seventh approached his bed. and saw Snow- 
white lying there fast asleep, he called the others, who came quickly, 
and holding their lights over their heads, cried out in wonder as 
they beheld the sleeping child. “Oh ! what a beautiful little child ” 
they said to each other, and were so delighted that they would 
not awaken her, but left her to sleep as long as she liked in the 
little bed, while its owner slept with one of his companions, and 
so the night passed away. 

In the morning, when Snow-white awoke, and saw all the dwarfs, 
she was terribly frightened. But they spoke kindly to her, till she 
lost all fear, and they asked her name. 

“‘T am called Snow-white,” she replied. 

“‘ But how came you to our house 2” asked one. 

Then she related to them allthat had happened. How her step 
mother had sent her into the wood with the hunter, who had 
spared her life, and that, after wandering about for a whole day, 
she had found their house. 

The dwarfs talked a little while together, and then one said, 
* Do you think you could be our little housekeeper, to make the 
beds, cook the dinner, and wash and sew and knit for us, and 
keep everything neat and clean and orderly? If you can, then 
you shall stay here with us, and nobody shall hurt you.” 

“Oh yes, I will try,” said Snow-white. So they let her stay, 
and she was a clever little thing. She managed very well, and 
kept the house quite clean and in order. And while they were 
gone to the mountains to find gold, she got their supper ready, 
and they were very happy together. 

But every morning when they left her, the kind little dwarfs 
warned Snow-white to be careful. While the maiden was alone 
they knew she was in danger, and told her not to show herself, 
for her stepmother would soon find out where she was, and 
said, “ Whatever you do, let nobody into the house while we ate 
gone.” 

After the wicked queen had proved as she thought that Snow- 
white was dead, she felt quite satisfied there was no one in the 
world now likely to become so beautiful as herself, so she stepped 
up to her mirror and asked— 

*¢ Mirror, mirror on the wall, 
Who is most beautiful of all?” 
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To her vexation the mirror replied— 
«Fair quecn, at home there is none like thee, 
But over the mountains is Snow-white fiee, 
With seven little dwarfs, who are strange to see 3 
She is a thousand times fairer than thee !” 

The queen was furious when she heard this, for she knew the 
mirror was truthful, and that the hunter must have deceived her, 
and that Snow-white still lived. So she sat and pondered over 
these facts, thinking what would be best to do, for as long as she 
was not the most beautiful woman in the land, her jealousy gave 
her no peace. After a time, she decided what todo. First, she 
painted her face, and whitened her hair; then she dressed herself 
in old women’s clothes, and was so disguised that no one could 
have recognised her. . 

Watching an opportunity, she left the castle, and took her way 
to the wood near the mountains, where the seven little dwarfs 
lived. When she reached the door, she knocked, and cried, 
“Beautiful goods to sell; beautiful goods to sell.” 

Snow-white, when she heard it, peeped through the window and 
said, “*Good-day, old lady. What have you in your basket for 
me to buy ?” 

“Everything that is pretty,” she replied; “laces, and pearls, 
and ear-rings, and bracelets of every colour;” and she, held up 
her basket, which was lined with glittering silk. 

“T can let in this respectable old woman,” thought Snow-white, 
“ she will not harm me.” So she unbolted the door, and told her 
to come in. Oh, how delighted Snow-white was with the pretty 
things ; she bought several trinkets, and a beautiful silk lace for 
her stays, but she did not see the evil eye of the old woman who 
was watching her, Presently she said, “Child, come here; I will 
show you how to lace your stays properly.” Snow-white had no 
suspicion, so she placed herself before the old woman that she 
might lace her stays. But no sooner was the lace in the holes than 
she began to lace so fast and pull so tight that Snow-white could 

not breathe, and presently fell down at her feet as it dead. 

“‘ Now you are beautiful indeed,” said the woman, and fancying 
she heard footsteps, rushed away as quickly as she could. 

Not long after, the seven dwarfs came home, and they were 
terribly frightened to see dear little Snow-white lying on the ground 
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without motion, as if she were dead. ‘They lifted her up, and saw 
in a moment that her stays had been laced too tight. Quickly 
they cut the stay-lace in two, till Snow-white began to breathe a 
little, and after a time was restored to life. But when the dwarfs 
heard what had happened, they said—“ That old market-woman 
was no other than your wicked stepmother. Snow-white, you must 
never again let any one in while we are not with you.” 

The wicked queen when she returned home, after, as she thought, 
killing Snow-white, went to her looking-glass and asked—= 

- Mirror, mirror on the wall, 
Am I most beautiful of all 2” 

Then answered the mirror— 


** Queen, thou art not the faiiest now 
Snow-white over the mountain’s brow 
A thousand times fairer is than thou.” 
When she heard this she was so terrified that the blood rushed 
to her heart, for she knew that after all.she had done, Snow-white 
was still alive. ‘I must think of something else,” she said to 
herself, “to get rid of that odious child.” 

Now this wicked queen had some knowledge of witchcraft, and 
she knew how to poison a comb, so that whoever used it would fall 
dead. This the wicked stepmother soon got ready, and dressing 
herself again like an old woman, but quite different to the last, she 
started off to travel over the mountains to the dwarfs’ cottage. 

When Snow-white heard the old cry, “ Goods to sell, fine goods 
to sell,” she looked out of window and said : 

“Go away, go away, I must not let you in.” 

‘Look at this, then,” said the woman, “ you shall have it for 
your own if you like,” and she held up the bright tortoiseshell 
comb which she had poisoned before the child’s eyes. 

Poor Snow-white could not refuse such a present, so she opened 
the door and let the woman in, quite forgetting the advice of the 
dwarfs. After she had bought a few things the old woman said— 
“Let me try this comb in your hair, it is so fine it will make it 
beautifully smooth and glossy.” 

So Snow-white, thinking no wrong, stood beiore the woman to 
have her hair dressed, but no sooner had the comb touched 
the roots of her kair than the poison took effect, and the maiden 


fell to the ground lifeless. 
t4 
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“You paragon of beauty,” said the wicked woman, “ all has just 
happened as I expected,” and then she went away quickly. 

Fortunately evening soon arrived, and the seven dwarfs returned 
home. When they saw Snow-white lying dead on the ground, they 
knew at once that the stepmother had been there again; but on 

seeing the poisoned comb in her hair they pulled it out quickly, 
and Snow-white very soon came to herself, and related all that had 

assed. 

j Again they warned her not to let any one enter the house during 
their absence, and on no account to open the door, but Snow-white 
was not clever enough to resist her clever wicked stepmother, and 
she forgot to obey. 

The wicked queen felt sure now that she had really killed Snow- 
white, so as soon as she returned home she went to her looking- 
glass, and enquired— 

*¢ Mirror, mirror on the wall, 
Who is most beautiful of all?” 
But the mirror replied— f 
** Queen, thou art the fairest here, i 

But not when Snow-white is near 3 

Over the mountauns still is she, / 

Fairer a thousand times than thee.” ) 
Asthelooking-glass thusreplied, the queen trembled arid quaked with 
rage. ‘“ Snow-white shall die,” cried she, “if it costs me my own life.” 

Then she went into a lonely forbidden chamber where no one 
was allowed to come, and poisoned a beautiful apple. Outwardly, 
it looked ripe and tempting, of a pale green with rosy cheeks, so 
that it made every one’s mouth water to look at it, but whoever ate 
even a small piece must die. 

As soon as this apple was ready, the wicked queen painted her 
face, disguised. her hair, dressed herself as a farmer’s wife, and went 
again over the mountains to the dwarfs’ cottage. 

When she knocked at the door, Snow-white stretched her head 
out of the window and said : “I dare not let any one in; the seven 
dwarfs have forbidden me.” 

“ But I am all right,” said the farmer’s wife. “Stay, I will show 
you my apples. Are they not beautiful ? let me make you a pre- 
gent of one.” 

“No, thank you,” cried Snow-white, “I dare not take it”, 
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“What !” cried the woman, “are you afraid it is poisoned ? look 
here now, I will cut the apple in halves; you shall have the rosy- 
cheek side, and I will eat the other.” 

The apple was so cleverly made that the red side alone was 
poisonous. Snow-white longed so much for the beautiful fruit as 
she saw the farmer’s wife eat one half that she cauld not any longer 
resist, but stretched out her hand from the window and took the 
poisoned half. But no sooner had she taken one mouthful than 
she fell on the ground dead. 

Then the wicked queen glanced in at the window with a horrible 
look in her eyes, and laughed aloud as she exclaimed— 

“‘ White as snow, red as blood, and black as ebony ; this time 
the dwarfs will not be able to awake thee.” 

And as soon as she arrived at home, and asked her mirror who 
was the most beautiful in the land, it replied— 

** Fair queen, there is none in all the land 
So beautiful as thee.” 
Then had her envious heart rest, at least such rest as a heart full 
of envy and malice ever can have. 

The little dwarfs, when they came home in the evening, found 
poor Snow-white on the ground ; but though they lifted her up, 
there were no signs of breath from her mouth, and they found she 
was really dead. Yet they tried in every way to restore her ; they 
tried to extract the poison from her lips, they combed her hair, 
and washed it with wine and water, but all to no purpose: the 
dear child gave no signs of life, and at last they knew she was 
dead. Then they laid her on a bier, and the seven dwarfs seated 
themselves round her, and wept and mourned for three days. 
They would have buried her then, but there was no change in her 
appearance ; her face was as fresh, and her cheeks and hips had 
their usual colour. Then said one, “ We cannot lay this beautiful 
child in the dark cold earth.” 

So they agreed to have a coffin made entirely “of glags, trans- 
parent all over, that they might watch for any signs of decay, 
and they wrote in letters of gold her name on the lid, and that she 
was the daughter of a king. The coffin was placed on the side 
of the mountain, and each of them watched it by turns, sO 
that it was never left alone. And the birds of the air came near 
and mourned for Snow-white ; first the owl, then the raven, and at 
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last the dove. Snow-white lay for a long, long time in the glass 
coffin, but showed not the least signs of decay. It seemed as if 
she slept; for her skin was snow white, her cheeks rosy red, and 
her hair black as ebony. a 

It happened one day that the son of a king, while riding in the 
forest, came by chance upon the dwarf’s house and asked for a 
night’s lodging. As he left the next morning he saw the coffin on 
the mountain side, with beautiful Snow-white lying in it, and read 
what was written upon the lid in letters of gold. 

Then he said to the dwarfs, ‘“‘ Let me have this coffin and I will 
give you for it whatever you ask.” 

But the elder dwarf answered, “ We would not give it thee for 
all the gold in the world.” 

But the prince answered, “ Let me have it as a gift, then. I 
know not why, but my heart is drawn towards this beautiful child, 
and I feel I cannot live without her. If you will let me have her, 
she shall be treated with the greatest honour and respect as one 
dearly beloved.” 

As he thus spoke the good little dwarfs were full of sympathy 
for him, and gave him the coffin. Then the prince called his 
servants, and the coffin was placed on their shoulders, and they 
carried it away, followed by the king’s son, who watched it care- 
fully. Now it happened that one of them made a false step and 
stumbled. This shook the coffin, and caused the poisoned piece 
of apple which Snow-white had bitten to roll out of her mouth. A 
little while after she suddenly opened her eyes, lifted up the coffin- 
lid, raised herself, and was again alive. 

“Oh! where am I?” she cried. 

Full of joy, the king’s son approached her, and said, “ Dear 
Snow-white, you are safe, you are with me.” 

Then he related to her all that had happened, and what the 
little dwarfs had told him about her, and said at last, “I love you 
better than all in the world besides, dear little Snow-white, and you 
must come with me to my father’s castle and be my wife.” 

Then was Snow-white taken out of the coffin and placed in a 
Carriage to travel with the prince, and the king was so pleased 
with his son’s choice that the marriage was soon after celebrated 
with great pomp and magnificence. 

Now it happened that the stepmother of Snow-white was invited, 
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among other guests, to the wedding feast. Before she left her 
house she stood in all her rich dress before the magic mirror to 
admire her own appearance, but she could not help saying — 





** Mirror, mirror on the wall, 
Am I most beautiful of all ?” 


Then to her surprise the mirror replied— 


“Fair Queen, thou art the fairest here, 
But at the palace now, 
The bride will prove a thousand times 
More beautiful than thou.” 


Then the wicked woman uttered a curse, and was so dreadfully 
alarmed that she knew not what to do. At first she declared she 
would not go to this wedding at all, but she felt it impossible to 
rest till she had seen the bride, so she determined to go. But 
what was her astonishment and vexation when she recognised in 
the young bride Snow-white herself, now grown a charming young 
woman, and richly dressed in royal robes? Her rage and terror 
were sO great that she stood still and could not move for some 
minutes. At last she went into the ball-room, but the slippers she 
wore were to her as iron bands full of coals of fire, in which she 
was obliged to dance. And so in the red, glowing shoes she 
continued to dance till she fell dead on the floor, a sad example 
of envy and jealousy. 


he Fortune Seekers. 





ONCE upon a time in a village lived three brothers, who became 
so sunk in poverty and want that at last they had not even a 
morsel of bread to eat. Then they said to each cther, “We 
cannot remain here to starve ; let us go out into the world and seek 
our fortunes.” 

So they begged a few pence of their neighbours and started on 
their way. They travelled for some distance over fields and 
meadows, but met with no good fortune till they came at length to 
a large forest and saw a mountain in the distance. As they 
approached nearer they saw that the mountain was composed 
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entirely of silver, and the eldest brother exclaimed, “ Now have I 
found the good fortune I hoped for; I can wish for nothing better 
than this.” 

So he gathered up as much silver as he could carry, turned 
round, and went home. The two younger brothers, however, were 
not yet satisfied, and one said to the other, “ We want something 
better for our fortunes than uncoined silver.” 

So they continued on their way without attempting to take any. 
In the course of a day or two the two brothers came to another 
mountain which was composed entirely of gold. Then the second 
brother stood still and seemed for a time quite undecided. 

“What shall I do?” he said; “shall I take gold enough from 
here to last my life, or shall 1 go farther ?” 

After considering for a long time, he suddenly formed a resolu- 
tion, and filling his pockets with as much as they would hold, wished 
his brother farewell, and returned home, After he was gone, the 
youngest said to himself, “Silver and gold do not tempt me. I 
will not give up trying for a fortune yet. Who knows? Very 
likely mine will be the best after all.” 

So he travelled on, and at the end of three days came to another 
forest, so much larger than the former that it seemed to have no 
end, and while there he found nothing to eat or drink, so that’he 
was almost starved. At last he climbed to the top of a high tree, 
hoping to discover a way out of the forest ; but as far as the eye 
could reach nothing could be seen but the tree tops. So he began 
to descend the tree very slowly; for his hunger was becoming: 
painful. 

“Oh !” he exclaimed, “if I could only find something to satisfy 
this dreadful hunger !” 

But when he reached the foot of the tree, what was his surprise 
and astonishment to see a table laid out with a delicious supper, 
the odour from which was most tempting. 

“ This time,” cried he, “my wish has been fulfilled at the right 
moment ;” and without asking any questions as to who had 
brought the supper or who had cooked :t, he placed himself at the 
table and ate till his hunger was appeased. As soon as he had 
finished he thought, “What a pity it would be to leave this nice 
littie table here in the wood to spoil.” 

So he packéd it up very carefully, and carried it away with him. 
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He now continued his journey through the wood in comfort, but 
towards evening, feeling again hungry and tired, he stopped to 
rest, an | thought he would try his little table again in the hopes of 
another supper, so he unfolded it and said, “I wish there could be 
a good supper for me again this evening.” 

The wish had scarcely passed his lips when the table was 
covered with so many dishes, containing such good things, that 
there was no room for any more. 

“T see now,” he said, “who is to be my cook for the future ; 
this table is as precious as the mountains of gold and silver ;” and 
he saw at once that it possessed the magic power of preparing 
itself. But this good fortune was not enough to satisfy him; he 
could not rest without seeking farther; for he loved to wander 
about the world, he had a more restless spirit than his brothers. 
He travelled on for many days, till one evening he found him- 
self in a lonely part of the wood, and came suddenly upon a 
black, dusty charcoal-burner, who had made a fire of charcoal 
on the ground, and was roasting potatoes for his supper. 

“Good evening, Blackbird,” said he; “ how do you get on here 
in your loneliness ?” 

* Pretty well, one day with another,” answered the charcoal- 
burner; “and potatoes every evening. Do you wish to join me 
in my supper?” 

“Many thanks,” replied the traveller; “but I will not take your 
supper from you. ‘There is not more than enough for yourself ; 
but if you Would like to take supper with me, I shall be glad to 
Invite you.” 

“‘How' will you prepare a supper ?” asked the stranger. “No 
one could go to the town and get it under two hours, and I see 
that you have nothing with you.” 

“Yet you shall have a supper,” said the younger brother, “ and 
a good one too, though it will cost nothing.” 

Thereupon he unfastened the little table from his back, unfolded 
it, and placed it on the ground. Then he said, “Table, prepare 
thyself !” 

In a moment it was covered with the best of every good thing 
in the way of eatables and drinkables, all hot and nice, as if they 
had just been cooked. The charcoal-burner stared with wide 
open eyes, but he did not wait for a second invitation; placing 
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himself before the table, he fell to with a great appetite, stuffing 
large pieces into his black mouth till he had eaten as much as he 
could. Then, with a grin of satisfaction, he said, “‘ Listen, friend: 
thy table has my approval, and it would be the very thing for me 
here alone in this wood, with no one to cook for me. I will make 
an exchange with you. Yonder in the corner hangs a soldier's 
knapsack ; it is old and unsightly, bat it possesses a wonderful 
power, and, as it is of no more use to me, I will give it to you 
in return for your table.” 

‘First, I must know what this wonderful power is,” said the 
young fortune seeker. 

“J will tell you,” replied the charcoal-burner. “If you knock 
upon it with your hand there will instantly appear before you a 
corporal with six men, all in full uniform, and whatever you order 
them to do, they will perform it.” 

“Tt’s all the same to me,” replied the youth; “I don’t mind 
which I have, so we will make the exchange.” 

He gave him the table as he spoke, slung the knapsack on his 
back, wished the charcoal-burner farewell, and went on his journey. 
He had not gone far, however, before he had a strong desire to 
try what this wonderful knapsack could do, so he put his hand: 
over his shoulder and knocked. : i 

Jn a moment there stood before him seven great warriors, and 
the corporal, with a military, salute, said, “What is my lord and 
master’s pleasure ?” 

*“ Quick step, march ! to the charcoal-burner in the forest,” he 
replied, “and demand my wish-table back.” 

They put their best foot foremost, and in a very short time re- 
turned with what he required, which they had obtained from the 
chaicoal-burner without much difficulty. Then he told them to 
march off, as he wanted nothing more at present, and continued 
his way, hoping that such good fortune would still continue to 
shine upon him. 

At sunset, next day, he came up to another charcoal-burner, 
who sat by his charcoal fire preparing his evening meal. 

“ Will you eat with me?” said the sooty fellow ; “potatoes and 
salt are wholesome food ; so seat yourself by me.” 

“No,” answered the other; “for this once you must be my 
guest.” And without waiting for a reply, he arranged his table, 
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gave it the word of command, and very soon they were both 
seated at a splendid feast. They ate and drank together, and 
were very soon good friends. 

After supper, the charcoal-burner said, “Over there, on that 
bank, lies an cold worn-out hat, which has a very peculiar quality, 
if the wearer lifts it up and turns it round above his head, instantly 
a number of shots are fired, like a discharge of artillery, so that 
no one could dare to approach, It is useless to me, so you may 
have it for your table, if you will make the exchange.” 

“TI have no objection,” said the young man; so he took the 
hat, placed it on hfs head, and left the table behind him. 

He did not go far, however, before knocking on his knapsack, 
and when his soldiers appeared, he sent them again to fetch the 
table. 

“Tt passes from one to another,” he thought; “ but it is mine: 
it seems as if my luck would never end,” and his thoughts did 
not deceive him. 

After regaining his table, he travelled on through fields and 
woods, and one day met with a third charcoal-burner, who, as the 
former two had done, invited him to share his supper of potatoes 
and salt. But the traveller, after ordering his table to prepare 
itself, gave the charcoal-burner such a feast, that he also begged 
for the table, and offered to give him in exchange a wonderful 
horn, which had quite a different power to that of the table or the 
hat. 

“If ever a man were to blow this horn near a town, or a city, 
or village, the walls, the fortresses, the houses, and all they con- 
tained, would be thrown down in one heap of confusion and 
ruin.” 

For this wonderful horn, therefore, he was quite ready, not only 
to give up his table to the charcoal-burner, but to let him keep it. 
To have possession of the knapsack, the hat, and the horn, and 
to keep them as his own, was all he cared for. 

“Now,” said he, “I am a mighty man, and it is time for me to 
turn my steps homeward and see how my brothers are going on.” 

By the time he reached his home, he found that his brothers had, 
with their gold and silver, built two beautiful houses, and were 
living in grand style. 

Without thinking of his ragged coat, shabby hat, and the knap- 
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sack on his shoulder, he stepped in and presented himself to his 
brothers. 

They would not, however, acknowledge him at all; they mocked 
and insulted him, and said, “ You pretend to be our brother, who 
despised gold and silver, and left us to seek a higher and a better 
fortune ; why, we shall expect him to arrive in pomp and splendour 
like a mighty king, not in the dress of a poor beggarman,” and s0 
they drove him from their doors. 

Then he fell into a passion, and knocked on his knapsack so 
many times that a hundred and fifty warriors in rank and file stood 
before him. He ordered them to surround his brothers’ houses, 
and sent two of their company with hazel switches, to flog them 
till they acknowledged that he was their brother. 

All this caused a great noise and disturbance in the town; the 
people ran together, and wanted to render some assistance to the 
two brothers; but they could not, because of the soldiers. At last 
information was sent to the king; he was very indignant, and sent 
a captain and his troop to drive the peace-disturber from the 
town. 

But the man with the wonderful knapsack had very soon a 
larger number of soldters at his command, who drove back the 
king’s captain and his company in no time, so that they wete 
obliged to retreat in disgrace. / 

Then said the king, “ This vagabond fellow must be put down.” 
And the next day he sent a larger troop than before, but all in 
vain, A great many people and soldiers now came forward, 
ready to oppose the peace-destroyer, and to drive him from the 
town; but he quickly put an end to the disturbance himself,—he 
took off his hat, and whirled it twice round his head. In an 
instant the shots fell among the people like hail ; many were slain, 
and the soldiers fled in alarm. 

“Tell your king,” said the young fortune-seeker to the captain 
of the soldiers, “that there shall be no peace till he gives me his 
daughter as a wife, or power to rule the whole kingdom in his 
name,” ‘ 

Away ran the captain to the king with this announcement, and 
seeing what the consequences would be if he did not agree to 
these requests, he went to his daughter, and told hex what the 
troublesome man required to keep him quiet. 
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“There remains no other way for me,” he said, “and if you will 
do this, then I shall keep my kingdom, and peace will be restored.” 

The king’s daughter had no objection to a husband, so the mar: 
Yiage took place very quickly, and, for a time, everything was 
peaceable. 

But the princess, who could not endure that the people should 
think of her husband as a common man, was much annoyed at his 
persisting to wear such a shabby hat, and to carry an old knapsack 
about with him. All her anxiety now was to get rid of these 
odious things, and she thought day and night of the best way to 
manage it. At last it occurred to her that perhaps his wonderful 
power was contained in the old knapsack, and she determined to 
find out. 

So she pretended to be very fond of him, and coaxed him till 
his heart was softened towards her, and then she said, “I wish 
you would not wear that ugly old knapsack; it disfigures you so 
much, and makes me quite ashamed of you.” 

“Dearest child,” he,replied, “that knapsack is my greatest 
treasure ; as long as I have it, I fear no power in the world.” 

Then she threw her arms round his neck, as if she were going 
to kiss him, and with great cleverness unfastened the knapsack 
from his shoulder and ran away with it. 

As soon as she was alone, she knocked on it, and when the 
soldiers appeared, she ordered them to arrest their former master, 
and carry him out of the king’s palace. 

They obeyed, and the false wife called to a number of people to 
follow her, that her husband might be carried away out of the 
country. 

Then would he have been lost if he had not had the wonderful 
hat. No sooner were his hands free, than he raised it and waved 
it twice over his head. In a moment the shots fell so thick and 
fast, that the soldiers and the people were glad to escape, and 
even the king’s daughter herself was obliged to ask for pardon before 
the shooting was allowed to cease. 

After this she was so gentle and affectionate, and spoke so kindly 
to him, that he allowed himself to be talked over, and willingly for- 
gave them all. She behaved to him for a long time very kindly, 
and as if she loved him dearly, for she knew she could at any time 
deceive him. And as he had trusted her about the power he 
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possessed in the knapsack, she hoped he would co the same about 
the hat; and she knew she could not get rid of him as long as he kept 
it. She soon knew that secret also, and only waited till he was 
asleep to take the hat away and throw it into the street. 

But he still had his horn, and when he woke and missed the 
hat, in a great rage, he seized it and blew it with all his strength ; 
and had he not ceased blowing, the whole town, walls, palace, 
fortress, and neighbouring villages would have fallen together with 
aloud crash. As it was, the king and his daughter were crushed 
beneath the ruins. And when he ceased blowing and looked 
around, there lay the palace all in a heap, not one stone re- 
mained upon another. Now there was no one to oppose him 
any more, and he proclaimed himself king and reigned over the 
whole kingdom. 


The Gold Spinner. 





THERE was once a miller who was very poor, but he had a beautiful 
daughter ; and a thought struck him that he would speak about her 
to the king, and get some situation for her. So he obtained an 
audience, and told the king that he had a daughter who could spin 
straw into gold. 

“Then,” said the king, “ that is a quality which pleases me well. 
If your daughter is, as you say, so very skilful, bring her to the 
castle to-morrow morning, and I will try what she can do.” 

The miller, next day, took his daughter to the castle, and as 
soon as she arrived the king led her into a chamber which was 
quite full of straw, and placing a spinning-wheel before her, said, 
“* Now set to work at once, for if all this straw is not spun into 
gold before sunrise, you shall die.” Then he locked the door 
himself, and left her alone. 

The poor maiden sat for some time looking at the straw in despair. 
She had never in her life been taught to spin, and she had not the 
least idea how to turn straw into gold. Every moment her fear 
became greater, and at last she began to weep bitterly. 

As evening came on, the door opened, and a little man entered 
who said, “Good evening, young daughter of the miller. Why do 
you weep £0 sadly 2” 
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“Qh !” she replied, “I have all this straw to spin into gold, and 
I know not how to do it.” 

“What will you give me,” said the little man, “if I spin it for 
you P” 

“« My neck ribbon,” she said. 

The man took the ribbon, seated himself before the spinning- 
wheel, and as the wheel went whirr, whirr, whirr, three times, the 
spool was full of gold. Then he fastened on more straw, and after 
three turns of the wheel the spool was a second time full; and so 
he went on all night, and before the morning dawned the straw was 
all spun and the spools full of gold. Then he left her. 

At sunrise the king came to the chamber, but when he caught 
sight of the glittering gold, he was frrst astonished and then full of 
joy. But his heart was greedy for gold, so he led the miller’s 
daughter into another chamber fuil of straw, and much larger than 
the former, and ordered her, as she valued her life, to spin that into 
gold before sunrise next morning. 

The maiden, when left alone, could only weep, for she knew it 
was an impossible task. But in the evening the same little man 
again appeared, and said, ‘“‘ What will you give me if I spin all 
this straw into gold ?” 

“‘ My ring from my finger,” answered the maiden. 

The little man took the ring, sct to work at the spinning-wheel, 
and before morning the whole of the straw was spun into gold. 

The king gloated with delight over the glittering heap, but he 
was not yet satiated with gold. So he Ied the maiden into a still 
larger room full of straw, and said, “ You must spin for me during 
one more night, and if all this straw is spun into gold by the 
morning, then you shall be my wife.” 

“ Although she is a miller’s daughter,” thought the king, “I could 
not find a richer wife in the whole world.” 

No sooner was the maiden alone, than the mannikin again ap- 
peared for the third time, and said, “What will you give me if I 
spin the straw for you this time ?” 

“I have nothing more that I can give,” answered the 
maiden. 

“Then promise when you are queen to give me your first child,” 
said the little man. 

“Who knows if I shaJl ever be queen,” thought the maiden; 
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and she knew also that in her trouble there was no other help for 
her. So she promised what he wished. 

Immediately he set to work, and very soon spun all the straw 
into gold. 

In the morning when the king came and found that what he 
required was done, he ordered preparations to be made for a 
splendid wedding, and in a few days the miller’s beautiful daughter 
became a queen. 

About a year after this a beautiful little child was born to the 
queen, who never thought of her promise to the little man, till one 
night he stepped suddenly into her chamber, and said, “ Now give 
me what you have promised ” , 

In great terror, the queen offered him all the treasures in the 
kingdom if he would leave Ler the child. 

But the little man said, “No; something living I lke better 
than all the treasures in the world.” Then the queen began to 
mourn and weep so bitterly, that the little man had compassion on 
her, and said, “1 will give you three days, and if in that time you 
can find out my name, then you shall keep your child.” 

After he was gone, the queen lay awake till morning, thinking 
over all the names she had ever heard of, and determined to send a 
messenger all over the country to enquire far and wide what names 
had been given to people formerly. 

The next night the little man came again, and she repeated all 
the names she could think of, Casper, Melchior, Balzar, and many 
others that she knew, in every rank of society, But the httle man 
said, “ No, I have not one of these names,” 

The next day she made every enquiry among the neighbours, 
and when the little man came at night for the second time, she 
mentioned most unearthly names, such as Brown-ribs, Dicky-calf, 
and Spindle-leg. But he answered always, “No, it is none of 
these,” 

On the third day the messenger returned and related his adven- 
tures. He had not been able to find a single new name, but on 
his way home he crossed a high mountain, and came to the 
borders of a wood, in which the foxes and the hares wished him 
Hai night.” After this he came to a tiny little house, and saw 

efore it a fire burning, and hopping round it, on gne leg, was 
udiculous-looking little man, who cried, : 
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** To-day I brew, to-morrow I bake, 
Next morning I shall the queen’s child take ; 
How glad I am that she does not know 
My name, which 1s Lumber-leg.” 





The messenger could not think what made the queen so overjoyed 
when she heard this name, but she rewarded him handsomely and 
dismissed him. 

On the third and last night, the little man appeared for the last 
time, and said, “ Now then, queen-mother, what is my name ?” 

“Well,” she replied, ‘are you called Conrad ?” 

“No.” 

“Henry ?” 

“No.” 

“Then your name is Lumber-leg.” 

“The fairies must have told you that ! the fairies must have told 
you that!” screamed the little man, and in his rage struck the 
ground so fiercely with his right foot, that it sunk in deeply into 
the earth, dragging his body after it. Then, in his fury, he laid 
hold of his left foot with both hands, and tore himself completely 
in halves. 





The Shepherd’s Slower, 





A woman who was in reality a witch, had two daughters living 
with her. Her own daughter, who was ugly and wicked, she loved 
best; but her step-daughter, 'who was beautiful and good, she hated. 

It happened once that the step-daughter had a pretty apron, which 
pleased the other very much, and made her jealous. So she said 
to her mother, “I must and will have that apron, mother.” 

‘Keep quiet, my child,” said her mother, “you shall have it. 
Your step-sister ought to have been dead long ago. To-night, 
while she is asleep, I will go into her room and cut off her head. 
Be careful when you go to bed to get in first, and push her right 
in front of you.” 

Now all this would have happened to the poor girl, if she had 
not fortunately stood in a comer of the room, unseen, while they 
were talkine, and heard it all. She dared not go out of the fears 
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for the whole day, for she knew that when bedtime came she must 
get into bed before her step-sister. However, she kept awake till 
the other slept, and then she got behind her, next the wall, and 
pushed her step-sister in front. There she lay, trembling and in 
fear, till, in the middle of the night, her step-mother entered the 
room, in the dark, with an axe in her right hand. The poor girl 
lay quite still, as if asleep; indeed, she hardly dared to breathe, 
for she knew the wicked woman was feeling about the bed for the 
one outside. And presently she took the axe in both hands, lifted 
it up, and cut off the head of her own child. Then she went out 
of the room to her own bed. 

In great fear the poor girl lay still, till all was quiet. ‘Then she 
got up, dressed herself, and went softly out of the house to her 
lover, who was named Roland, and knocked atthe door. Assoon 
as he opened it, she exclaimed, “Oh, dearest Roland, we must 
take flight very quickly. My step-mother intended to kill me, and 
she has killed her own daughter by mistake. When daylight comes, 
and she sees what she has done, we are lost, if we stay here.” 

“But I would advise you,” said Roland, “first to take away her 
witch’s staff. Otherwise she will pursue and overtake us.” 

In fear and trembling the maiden returned home, and after 
securing the magic wand, she went upstairs and carried away the 
dead head to bury it, and in doing so three drops of blood fell 
from it: one on the bed, another on the stairs, and one in the 
kitchen. Then she hastened back to her lover. 

In the morning, when the old witch rose, she called to he 
daughter to get up, as she had got the apron for her. But she did 
not come. ‘“ Where are you?” she cried. 

“Out here on the step, turning round,” answered one blcod- 
drop. 

The woman went out, but there was no one on the step, so she 
asked again, “ Where are you ?” 

“‘ Here in the kitchen, warming myself,” cried the second drop 
of blood. 

She went into the kitchen, but on seeing nobody there, she 
called out angrily a third time, “ Where are you ?” 

“In bed, asleep,” answered the third drop of blood. 

Then she went to the sleeping-chamber, and approached the 
bed, and what did she see there !—Her own child, weltering in 
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her blood, whose head. she herself had cut off. In a terrible fury 
the old witch sprang to the window, from which she could see to 
avery great distance, and soon espied her step-daughter going 
hastily away with her lover Roland. 

It is useless for them to try to escape from me,” she cried » 
“ however far they may be on their way, I can overtake them.” 
So she put on her one mile shoes, in which she could travel an 
hour’s walk in one step, and it was not very long before she had 
overtaken them both. 

But as soon as the maiden saw her coming, she touched her 
dear Roland with the magic wand, and he was immediately turned 
into a lake; then she transformed herself into a duck, and swam 
upon its surface. 

The witch stocd on the shore, and threw bread-crumbs to the 
duck. and took a great deal of trouble to decoy her; but the duck 
would not allow herself to be enticed. So the old woman was obliged 
to return home that evening without having gained her object. 

When she was gone, the maiden and her lover resumed their 
natural forms, and travelled during the whole night, till the day 
dawned. Then she transformed herself into a beautiful flower, 
growing in a hedge of thorns, and her lover into a fiddler. 

Not long after, the witch stepped up, and said, “ Dear fiddler, 
may I pick the beautiful flower for myself?” 

‘Qh, yes,” answered he, “and I will play you a tune.” 

Now, the fiddle being produced by a witch’s staff, was a magic 
fiddle ; therefore, just as she had crept into the hedge of thorns to 
break off the flower, for she knew well who it was, the fiddler 
played a magic tune, to which she was obliged tu dance. ‘The 
faster he played, the higher she had to spring and dance in the 
thorn hedge, while the thorns tore the clothes from her back, 
scratched her skin till the blood came, and, as he would not stop 
playing, she was obliged to dance till she fell down dead. 

As they were now free from the power of the witch, they re- 
sumed their natural shape, and Roland said, “ Now I will go home 
to my father, and arrange about our marriage.” 

“And I will stay here and wait for you, and that no one may 
recognize me, I will turn myself into a red land-mark.” 

Then Roland went away, and the maiden placed herself as a 
red stone in the field, and waited for her lover. 

1§ 
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But when Roland returned home, he met with another maiden, 
who so ensnared him that at last he quite forgot the maiden whom 
he had promised to marry. 

The poor forsaken one waited a long time ; but when she found 
that he did not come again, she was so sorrowful that she turned 
herself into a flower, and said to,herself sadly, “ Perhaps he may 
come this way by-and-by, and crush me with his foot.” 

Now it happened after a time that a shepherd who was watching 
his sheep in the field, saw the flower, and as it was very pretty, he 
plucked it, carried it home, and laid it in his drawers. From that 
moment every thing that was wonderful occurred in the shepherd’s 
house. When he got up in the morning all the work was already done, 
the fire on the hearth was lighted, the room swept, table and chairs 
dusted and placed in order, and water fetched from the well. At 
noon, when he came home to dinner, the cloth was laid and a 
nice dinner placed ready for him. He could not imagine how it 
all came to pass, for he never saw any human creature in his 
house, and no one could have concealed himself in the shepherd’s 
little hut. 

The careful housekeeping and care pleased him very much, but 
at last he began to feel uneasy, so he went to a wise woman and 
asked her advice. “There is witchcraft concealed behind all 
this,” said the wise woman. “TI will tell you what to do. On 
some morning when you wake early lie quite still and pay great 
attention; if you hear any movement, look out cautiously, and 
whatever you see, let it be what it may, as quick as lightning 
throw a white cloth over it, then will the enchantment be broken.” 

The shepherd went home determining to follow the advice of the 
wise woman. The next morning he woke early, and just at day- 
break he saw his drawer open, and the flower he had plucked 
come out. Quickly he sprang up and threw a white cloth over 
it. Ina moment the transformation took place, and a beautiful 
maiden stood before him, who confessed that she had been the 
flower he had plucked, and that she had taken care of his house- 
hold ever since. 

She related to him all that had happened to her, and the 
shepherd was so pleased with her that he asked her to matry him, 
But she said “No.” For although her dear Roland had forsaken 
her she would still be true to him. She promised the shepherd 








The Golden Bird 
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however, that she would not go away, but continue to keep house 
for him. 

The time tame for Roland’s marriage to take place; and it was 
a custom in that country that all the maidens that could be found 
should be present, and sing in honour of the bridal pair. The 
true maiden, when she heard of it, was so overcome with sorrow 
that she thought her heart would break when they came and asked 
her to go, and at first she refused, but at length several came and 
persuaded her to join them. The wedding day arnved, and when 
the young maidens placed themselves in a row to sing, she 
stepped back and stood alone unknown to the others. But as 
soon as the song began and the voice reached the ears of Roland, 
he started up crying, “I know that voice, that 1s the right bride, I 
desire no other.” All the old memories which had been forgotten 
and vanished from his thoughts now came home to his heart 
again. Then was the marriage held with the true maiden, and all 
her sorrow was turned into joy. 


The Golden Bird. 


ONcE upon a time there lived a king who had a beautiful pleasure 
garden behind his castle, in which grew a tree which bore golden 
apples ; as the apples ripened they were counted, but every morn- 
ing one would be missing. The king noticed this, and ordered 
that every night watch should be kept under the tree. 

The king had three sons, and he sent the eldest to watch for 
the first night in the garden, but when midnight came he could 
not keep himself awake, and the next morning another apple was 
missing. On the following night the second son tned to watch, 
but he succeeded no better, after struggling to keep awake for 
twelve hours he slept one, and m the morning, as usual, an apple 
was missed. 

Now came the tum of the third son to watch, but at first the 
king did not trust him ; he thought he would be as unsuccessful as 
his brothers. At length he gave hm permission. The youth laid 
himself down under the tree and watched, but he did not allow 
eleep to gain the mastery over hit, and as the clock struck 
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twelve, he heard a sound of rushing wings through the air, and 
presently a bird flew by with plumage that glittered like gold. 
The bird alighted on the tree and was plucking an apple when 
the young man raised his gun and fired. The bird escaped, but 
the shot had touched its foliage, and one of its galden feathers fell 
to the earth. 

The youth picked it up, and the next morning carried it to the 
king, and related to him what he had seen during the night. The 
king assembled his counsellors and laid the whole case before 
them, and they all declared that such a feather as the bird had 
dropped was of more value than the whole kingdom. “If one 
feather is so costly,” cried the king, “ whether I have help or not, 
I must and will have the whole bird.” 

Then the eldest son, relying on his own cleverness, set out ona 
journey to find the bird, and felt sure he should do so very quickly. 
He had not gone far when he came to the borders of a wood, 
where he saw a fox, and immediately presented his gun at him. 
“Do not shoot me,” cried the fox, “I can give you good advice. 
I know you are searching for the golden bird, and if you keep 
straight on you will arrive towards evening at a little village in 
which there are two inns on exactly opposite sides of the road. 
You will find one lighted up brightly and with all sorts of amuse- 
ment and galety going on, but do not enter there, go to the other 
inn, however dark and dismal it may appear to you.” 

“Why should I listen to the advice of an ignorant animal, how- 
ever cunning he may be?” thought the young man; yet he followed 
the fox, who stretched out his bushy tail and darted off quickly 
through the wood. 

After walking a long time he came towards evening to a village, 
and there stood both the inns as the fox had said. In one, which 
was brilliantly lighted up, he heard mus:c and dancing, but the 
other had a dark, gloomy, sorrowful appearance. 

“T should be a fool indeed,” said the young man, “if I went 
to such a dismal old lumber place as that, instead of to this, which 
looks so bright and cheerful.” 

So he walked into the attractive house and lived there in such 
sumptuous luxury and dissipation, that he soon forgot, not only 
oe golden bird, but his father, and the lessons he had been taught 
at home, 
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As time went on and the eldest son did not return home, the 
second son offered to do what he could. So he set out on his 
way to find the golden bird. As the eldest had done, he also met a 
fox, who gave him the same advice, to which he paid no attention. 

When he arrived at the two hotels, his brother, who was standing 
at one of the windows from which sounds of merriment issued, saw 
him pass, and called to him to come in. 

He could not withstand this invitation so he entered, and was 

ery soon like his brother, living only a life of pleasure and luxury. 
Again the time passed on, and the youngest brother finding the 
others did not return offered to go and seck for them. But his 
father would not give him permission. 

“ You are less likely to find the golden bird than your brothers,” 
he said, ‘‘ for if any misfortune should happen to them they know 
how to take care of themselves, and will not fail to act for the 
best.” 

But at last, as the brothers did not return, and the king became 
anxious, he allowed the youngest to go. At the entrance to the 
wood the fox again appeared, begged to have his life spared, and 
offered the third brothe: the same advice. The youth had plenty 
of courage, and he said, “ Make yourself quite easy, dear fox, I 
will do thee no harm.” 

‘Neither shall you repent of your kindness,” answered the fox, 
‘and to enable you to go very fast on your journey, just climb up 
behind on my tail.” 

No sooner was the youth seated than the fox began to run, and 
they went so fast over sticks and stones that the wind whistled 
through his hair. As soon as they arrived ncar the village the 
young man slipped from the fox’s back, and following his good 
advice, turned without being seen into the humble-looking inn, and 
remained there the night. 

The next morning he rose, and went out into the fields, and 
there was the fox waiting for him. ‘I will tell you what to do 
next,” he said, when the youth appeared ; “ you must go straight 
on from here till you come to a castle, before which you will find 
a whole band of soldiers lying down; but do not trouble yourself 
about that, for they will all be asleep and snoring. So pass in 
between them and enter the castle, and go through all the rooms. 
At last you will reach a chamber in which hangs a golden bird in 
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a wooden cage. Near it stands an empty cage made of gold fer 
show. But be careful while you are taking the golden bird out of 
his common cage to put him im the handsome one, or he may de 
you some harm, * 

At these words the fox again stretched out his tail, the king's 
son seated hinsclf on it, and away they went like the wind. 

As soon as they arrived at the castle, the young prince found 
all as the fox had told him. He passed the slecping soldiers 
safely, entered the castle, and walked from room to rooin tll he 
reached the chamber in whieh hung the gulden bird in its wicker 
cage. The gilded cage also hung close by, and on the floor lay 
the three golden apples which had been plucked from the king’s 
garden while his three sons watched. 

The young man felt inclined to laugh at his wonderful success 
when he opened the mean-looking wicker cage ; but he seized the 
bird rather carelessly while removing it to the gilded cage, and it 
uttered such a heart-rending scream that the soldiers awoke. Rush- 

ing suddenly into the room, they took the king’s son off to prison 
without allowing him to speak. 

The next morning he was carried before the judge, who, when 
he had heard the accusation, passed sentence of death upon him. 
The matter, however, was laid before the king in whose castle he 

had found the bird, and he consented to spare the young man’s 
life on condition that he discovered the golden horse which could 
run faster than the wind, and he promised that if he brought it to 
the king, he should in addition have the golden bird as a reward. 
The king’s son agreed that he would do this; but when they set 
him ffee, he felt very sorrowful, and sighed deeply, as he went 
on his way. 

“ Where and how shall I ever be able to find this golden horse ?” 
he said to himself. At this moment who should he see sitting by 
the road side but his old friend, the fox. 

“Cheer up, friend,” he said; “remember you have not heard 
yet what I can do. Keep up your courage, I will myself tell you 
how you may find the golden horse, and lead you to 11. You must 
travel for a long way, without turning right or left, till you come to 
a castle, in one of the stables of which the horse stands Near 
the stable many grooms and stable-boys will be lying about; but 
they will be asleep and snoring, and you can quietly lead the 
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golden horse out. But you must be careful to place on the horse 
the common saddle, made of wool and leather, not the giided one 
which hangs near it, or some harm will happen to you.” ‘Then the 
fox stretched out his tail, and the king’s son seated himsclf upon 
it, and away they went again like the wind, 

Everything occurred as the fox had said, and he soon reached 
the stable where the golden horse stood ; but, as he was going to 
put on the common leather saddle, he thought to himself, “Such 
a beautiful horse as this ought not to have a common saddle on 
his back; it is not suitable for him.” But no sooner had he 
touched the golden saddle than the horse began to neigh as loud 
as he could. 

The grooms and stable-boys awoke, seized the young man, and 
carried him off to prison. The next morning he was again brought 
before the justice, and condemned to die. This time, when he 
appealed to the king, he promised to grant him his life, and to 
give him the golden horse, if he could bring the beautiful princess 
from the golden castle. 

With a heavy heart the young man started, on what appeared 
to him a hopeless journey, when, to his good fortune, he again 
met the faithful fox waiting for him. 

“T should now leave you to your fate,” said he, “for not follow- 
ing my directions; but I feel compassion for you, and once more 
I will help you out of your trouble. To find the golden castle, 
you must keep straight on, without turning right or left, and you 
will arrive there about sunset. Late in the evening, the princess, 
when all is still, will go alone through the garden to the bath; 
you must conceal yourself, and as she passes spring out upon her, 
and give her a kiss; then she will follow you, and you can easily 
carry her away; but on no account allow her to stay to say fare- 
well to her parents ; if you do so, evil will befall you.” Then the 
fox stretched out his tail, the king’s son seated himself upon it, 
and away they went like the wind. 

When he came near the castle, he found everything as the fox 
had described. He waited till midnight, when every one slept, 
and then, as he heard the footsteps of the beautiful young princess 
coming towards the bath, he hid himself till she came near, then 
he sprung out and gave her a kiss. She was terribly fright- 
ened, but he talked gently to her, and after a while she promised 
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to go away with hit, if he would only allow her to take leave of 
her parents. Ue refused at frst, but she prayed and wept so 
piteously, and fell at his feet, beyging him to grant her request, 
that at last he could not withstand her tears, and gave his consent 

No souncr, however, had the young maiden entered her parents’ 
chamber, than every inhabitant of the golden castle awoke; the 
servants went out, found the young man, and took him prisoner. 

The next morning the king of the golden castle sent for him, 
and said, “ Your lute is forfeited, and you can only obtain pardon 
by removing that mountain which hes before my window, and over 
which I cannot see the distant country, and ths task must be 
finished in eqght days; of you succeed, then you shall have my 
daughter as a reward.” 

The king's son went out directly, and began dizying and shovel- 
ling with all bis might; mignt and day he worked without any 
success; all he did scemed lost, and when the seventh day ar- 
rived he gave up hope, and was overcome with sorruw. 

On the evening ot the seventh dav, the fox presented himse! 
to the mourner: “You do not deserve that TP should take any 
notice of vou,” he sad; “but go away now, and yet a little sleep ; 
Twill finish your task for you.” 

The neat moray, when they all rose and looked out of win- 
dow, the mountuin had vanished, 

The young man hastencd, fall of joy, to the king, and informed 
him that he had completed the cond.tions imposed upon him. 
The ling, therefore, whether he would or not, was obliged to keep 
his word, and gave hun his daughter. 

Then the two went out together to find the fox, and they did 
not wait long before the fathtul animal made his appearance. 

** This 1s, indeed, the best of your pentormances,” said the fox; 
“but remember that the goldea hore belongs to the young lady 
ol the golden castle.” 

“How am I to get it?” askee the prince. 

“1 wall tell you this also,” he replied. ‘* First take the beautiful 
princess to the king who sent you tc the golden castie; he will be 
sv overjoyed that he will at once give you t.e golden horse as he 
promised, When the horse is brought to the door, hold out your 
hand to every one present to say farewell, and leave the princess 
ull the last. Then, as soon as you take her hand, to wish her 
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good-bye, hola ‘t fact, and, with a spring, lift her on your horse, 
and mde away with her. None of those who stand by you will 
attempt to overtake you, for the golica horse runs swilter than the 
wind." 

All this happily cme to pase, and the young prince galloped 
off with the beaunful maiden far away from all pursuers, 

Bat the fox was net far behind when they stopped, so he came 
upto them and satd, “Now Tow: help you to get the golden 
bird. When you approach the castle where itas concealed, you 
must leave the young lady under my protects on, and ride into the 
castle court with your golden horss, ‘They will all be ro delighted 
at seuing the beauutal animal that they will bring out the golden 
laird to you, and as soon as you hav the aaze in your hand, then 
nde back to us, and fetch the bewitual princess” 

Everything happened as they espected, and the king’s son, lift 
ing the youns maiden on the horse, was quite ready to nde hume 
with his treasures. 

“And now,” said the fox, “what reward am [to have fur my 
Ussistanee to you 2” 

“What do you wist for?” asked the young inan. 

“Powish.” he rephte ], that when yom tech the wood where 
you first saveme, that you will shoot me dead, and cut off iny head 
an} tect” 

“That woul indeed be a pleasant way of showing my grati- 
tude,” said the h.ng’s sen; “ butatas animpossih.Ltv tor me to do.” 

* Then,” repbel the tos, af you will not do it, DT must leave 
you here 5 but, beture I yo, 1 will give you once more good advice. 
For two indes be very caretul of yourscives 5 on no account stt on 
the edue of a well, and do not buy gallows meat” Alter saying 
these words, the fox ran away into the woorl, 

“What a wondertal animal that ts,” said the young man to him- 
self. “and what curious, strange whims he has. Who ever would 
think of buying gallows flesh? and the wich to sit on the edge of 
a well wouid never occur to me.” 

So he rode away with the beautiful princess. The road led him 
through the village in whch ois two brothers were staying, and, 
on arriving therc, they heard a great noe, and saw the people 
running about. Upon enquiring what was the matter, they were 
told that two people were go.ny to be hung; and as they drew 
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nearer, he saw that they were his two brothers, who had com. 
mitted all sorts of wicked actions, and wasted and spent ail them 


property. 

Eagerly he asked if he could not set them free and save them. 

“If you will pay a ransom for them, you can,” answered the 
crowd; “but why should yaqu give your gold for two wicked men 
who deserve to be hung ?” 

But the younger brother did not listen to this; he paid the 
ransom for them, set them free, and told them to travel home with 
him. 

When they reached the wood where each of them had first met 
the fox, it was so cool and pleasant, and so sheltered from the 
berning sun, that the elder brother said, “Jet us stay here and 
rest for a time, while we take something to eat and dink.” The 
younger brother was quite willing ; he alighted from his horse, and 
when one of them asked him to sit on the brink of the well with 
him, he readily consented, quite forgetting the warning, and his 
promise to the fox. He had scarcely seated himself, when his two 
brothers suddenly turned upon him, and pushed him bachwards 
into the well. 

Then they started up, touk possession of the young princess, 
the golden horse, and the golden bird, and travelled quickly home 
to their father. 

“We have brought home not only the golden bird,” they said, 
“but the golden horse and the young princess from the golden 
castle as booty.” 

There was great rejoicing on their arrival at first; but it caused 
much anxiety when it was found that the horse would not eat, the 
bird would not sing, and the young maiden only sit and wept. 

The younger brother, however, was not dead. Fortunately the 
well was dry, and he fell on soft moss, without recciving the least 
injury. He could not, however, get out without help, and help 
was at hand, for in his trouble the faithful fox did not forsake him. 
He came to the well, and after looking over, he jumped down to 
him, and began to scold him well for having forgotten his advice. 

“I cannot, however, leave you here,” he said ; “1 will help you 
again into the daylight.” 

So he told the young man to lay hold tightly by bis tail, and 
then the fox climbed up, and drigged the young man after hum 
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“You are still in danger,” he said; “for your brothers, not being 
eure of your death, have placed watchers about the wood to kill 
you if they see you.” 

Presently the king’s son saw 2 poor man sitting under a tree, 
begging. ‘Change clothes with him,” whispered the fox, and then 
yan away. 

The man was very ready to make the exchange, and then the 
younger brother took his way, as a poor beggar, across the fields, 
till bx came to the court-yard of his father’s castle. No one recog- 
nized him, so he went on still closer to the windows, and asked 
for alms. Ina moment the bird mm the cage began to sing, the 
horse in the stable ate his corn, and the beautiful young maiden 
ceased to weep. 

“What is the meaning of this?” asked the king in wonder. 

Then said the maiden, “I cannot tell why, but I have been so 
sad, and now I feel quite happy. Itis as if my real bridegroom 
bad returned.” At length she determined to tell the king all that 
had occurred, although the other brothers had threatened to kill 
her if she betrayed them. 

The king, upon this, ordered every one in the castle to appear 
before him, and among them came the poor man in ragged clothes. 
The princess recogaized him immediately, and fell on his neck, 
and wept for joy to find him alive. ‘The king also recogmzed hus 
youngest son, after he had thrown off his disguise. Then the 
brothers were brought to justice and punished, while the youngest 
married the beautiful princess, ani! was named asthe king's successor. 

We must now hear what became of the pour fox. Not long 
after, the king’s son met him, and the fox said, “You have 
everything that you can wish for in the world, but to my misfor- 
tunes there appears no end, although you have the power of setting 
me free ;” and once more he begged so earmestly to be shot dead, 
and to have his head and feet cut off, that the king’s son at last. 
with sorrow, consented. What was his surprise, as soon as he had 
finished the painful task, to sce a fine, tall young man stand up in 
the place of the fox, who was no other than the brother of the 
deautiful princess, whom the king's son had at last set free from 
the enchantment that lay upon him. 

After this, nothing ever happened to interfere with their happ+ 
nees and good fortune for the rest of their lives 
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TIER were once two brothers, one of them rich, the other poor 
The rich brother was a goldsmith, and had a wicked heart. The 
poor brother supported himself by making brooms, and was good 
andhonest. Hehad twochildren, twin brothers, who resembled each 
other as closely as one drop of water resembles another. The two 
boys went sometimes to the house of their rich uncle to get the 
pieces that were left from the table, for they were often very hungry. 

It happened one day that while their father was in the wood 
gathering rushes for his brooms, that he saw a bird whose 
plumage shone like gold—he had never in his life seen any bird 
like it. He picked up a stone and threw it at the bird hoping to 
be lucky enough to secure it, but the stone only knocked off a 
golden feather, and the bird flew away. 

The man took the feather and brought it to his brother, who, when 
he saw it, exclaimed, “ That is real gold,” and gave him a great 
deal of money for it. Another day, as the man climbed up a 
beech tree, hoping to find the golden bird’s nest—the same bird 
flew over his head, and on searching farther he found a nest, and 
in it lay two golden eggs. He took the eggs home and showed 
them to his brother, who said again, “ They are real gold,” and 
gave him what they were worth. At last the goldsmith said, 
“You may as well get me the bird, if you can.” 

So the poor brother went again to the wood, and after a time, 
seeing the bird perched on a tree, he knocked it down with a 
stone, and brought it to his brother, who gave him a large heap of 
money for it. “Now,” thought he, “I can support myself for the 
future,” and went home to his house full of joy. 

The goldsmith, however, who was clever and cunning, knew 
well the real value of the bird. So he called his wife and said: 
“ Roast the gold bird for me, and be careful that no one comes in, 
as I wish to eat it quite alone.” The bird was, indeed, nota 
common bird ; it had a wonderful power even when dead. For 
any person who ate the heart and liver, would every morning 
find under his pillow a piece of gold. The goldsmith’s wife pre: 
" pared the bird, stuck it on the spit and left it to roast. 
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Now it happened that while it was roasting, and the mistress 
absent from the kitchen about other household work, that the 
two children of the broom-binder came in, and stood for a few 
moments watching the spit as it turned round. Presently, two 
little pieces fell from the bird into the dripping pan underneath, 
One of them said, ‘I think we may have those two little pieces, 
no one will ever miss them, and I am so hungry ; so the children 
each took a piece and ate it up. 

In a few moments the goldsmith’s wife came in, and saw that they 
had been eating something, and said, “What have you been eating 2” 
“Only two little pieces that fell from the bird,” they replied. 

“Oh !” exclaimed the wile, in a great fright, “they must have 
been the heart and liver of the bird ;” and then that her husband 
might not miss them, for she was afraid of his anger, she quickly 
killed a chicken, took out the heart and liver, and laid them on 
tie golden bird. 

As soon as it was ready she carried it in to the goldsmith, who 
ate it all up, without leaving her a morsel. The next morning, 
however, when he felt under his pillow, expecting to find the gold 
pieces, nothing was there. 

The two children, however, who knew ‘nothing of the good 
fortune which had befallen them, never thought of searching under 
their pillow. But the next morning, as they got out of bed, 
something fell on the ground and tinkled, and when they stooped 
to pick it up, there were two pieces of gold. They carried them 
at once to their father, who wondered very much and said, “ What 
can this mean ?” 

As however there were two more pieces the next morning, and 
egain each day, the father went to his brother and told him of the 
wonderful circumstance. The goldsmith, as he listened, knew 
well that these gold pieces must be the result of the children 
having eaten the heart and liver of the golden bird, and therefore 
that he had been deceived. He determined to be revenged, and 
though hard hearted and jealous he managed to conccal the real 
truth from his brother, and said to him, “ Your children are in 
league with the evil one : do not touch the gold, and on no account 
allow your children to remain in your house any longer, for the 
evil one bas power over them, and could bring ruin upon you 


shrough them.” 
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The father feared this power, and therefore, sad as it was to 
him, he led the twins out into the forest and left them there with 
a heavy heart. 

When they found themselves alone, the two children ran here 
and there in the wood to try and discover the way home, but they 
wandered back always to the same place. At last they met a 
hunter, who said to them, “ Whose children are you ?” 

“We are a poor broom-binder’s children,” they replied, “ and 
our father will not keep us any longer in the house because every 
morning there is a piece of gold found under our pillows.” 

“Ah,” exclaimed the hunter, “that is not bad; well, if you 
are honest, and have told me the truth, I will take you home and 
be a father to you.” In fact the children pleased the good man, 
and as he had no children of his own, he gladly took them home 
with him. 

While they were with him he taught them to hunt in the forest, 
and the gold pieces which they found every morning under their 
pillows they gave to him, so for the future he had nothing to fear 
about poverty. 

As soon as the twins were grown up, their foster-father took 
them one day into the wood and said: “‘ To-day you are going to 
make your first trial at shooting, for I want you to be free if you 
like, and to be hunters for yourselves.” 

Then they went with him to a suitable point and waited a long 
time, but no game appeared. Presently the hunter saw flying 
over his head a flock of wild geese, in the form of a triangle, 
so he said, “Aim quickly at each corner and fire.” They did 
so, and their first proof-shot was successful. 

Soon after, another flock appeared in the form of the figure 2. 
“Now,” he exclaimed, “shoot again at each corner and bring 
them down.” This proof-shot was also successful, and the hunter 
directly said, “‘ Now I pronounce you free, you are quite accom- 
plished sportsmen.” 

Then the two brothers went away into the wood together, to 
hold counsel with each other, and at last came to an agreement 
about what they wished to do. 

In the evening, when they sat down to supper, one of them 
said to their foster-father, “We will not remain to supper, or eat 
one bit, till you have granted us our request.” 
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“ And what is your request?” he asked. 

“You have taught us to hunt, and to earn our living,” they 
replied, “and we want to go out in the world and seek our for- 
tune. Will you give us permission to do so?” 

The good old man replied joyfully, “You speak like brave 
hunters ; what you desire is my own wish. Go when you will, you 
will be sure to succeed.” Then they ate and drank together joytully. 

When the appointed day came, the hunter presented each of 
them with a new rifle and a dog, and allowed them to take as 
much as they would from his store of the gold pieces. Heaccom- 
panied them for some distance on the way, and before saying fare- 
well, he gave them each a white penknife, and said: “If at any 
time you should get separated from each other, the knife must be 
placed cross-ways in a tree, one side of the blade turning east, the 
other west, pointing out the road .which each should take. If 
one should die, the blade will rust on one side ; but as long as he 
lives, it will remain bright.” After saying this, he wished the bro- 
thers farewell, and they started on their way. 

After travelling for some time they came to an immense forest, 
so large that it was impossible to cross it in one day. They 
stayed there all night, and ate what they had in their game-bags ; 
but for two days they walked on through the forest without finding 
themselves any nearer the end. 

By this time they had nothing left to eat, so one said to the 
other: “We must shoot something, for this hunger is not to be 
endured.” So he loaded his gun, and looked about him. Presently 
an old hare came running by ; but as he raised his nfle, the hare 
cried—~ 

*¢ Dearest hunters, let me live ; 
I will to you my young ones give.” 
Then she sprang up into the bushes, and brought out two young 
ones, and laid them before the hunters. The little animals were 
so full of tricks, and played about so prettily, that the hunters had 
not the heart to kill them; they kept them, therefore, alive, and 
the little animals soon learned to follow them about like dogs. 

By-and-by a fox appeared, and they were about to shoot him, 

but he cried, also— 
* Dearest hunters, let me live, 
And I will you my young ones give.” 
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Then he brought out two little foxes, but the hunters could not kill 
them, so they gave them to the hares as companions, and the 
little creatures followed the hunters wherever they went. 

Not long after, a wolf stepped before them out of the thicket, 
and one of the brothers instantly levelled his gun at him, but the 
wolf cried out— 


*¢ Dear, kind hunters, let me live ; 
I will to you my young ones give.” 








The hunters took the young wolves, and treated them as they had 
done the other animals, and they followed them also. 

Presently a bear came by, and they quite intended to kill him, 
but he also cried out— 


** Dear, kind hunters, let me live, 
And I will you my young ones give,” 


The two young bears were placed with the others, of whom there 
were already eight. 

At last, who should come by but a lion, shaking his mane. The 
hunters were not at all alarmed ; they only pointed their guns at 
him. But the lion cried out in the same manner— 


*€ Dear, kind hunters, let me live, 
And I will you two young ones give.’ 


So he fetched two of his cubs, and the hunters placed them with 
the rest. They had now two lions, two bears, two wolves, two foxes 
and two hares, who travelled with them and served them. Yet 
after all, their hunger was not appeased. 

So one of them said to the fox, “‘ Here, you little sneak, who 
are so clever and sly, go and find us something to eat.” 

Then the fox answered: ‘* Not far from here lics a town where 
we have many times fetched away chickens. I will show you the 
way.” So the fox showed them the way to the village, where they 
bought some provisions for themselves and food for the animals, 
and went on farther. 

The fox, however, knew quite well the best spots in that part of 
the country, and where to find the hen-houses; and he could 
above all, direct the hunters which road to take. 

After travelling for a time in this way, they coule find no 
wuitable place for them all to remain together, so one sud to the 
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other: ‘The only thing for us to do is to separate ;” and to this 
the other agreed. Then they divided the animals so that each had 
one lion, one bear, one wolf, one fox, and one hare. When the 
time came to say farewell, they promised to live in brotherly love 
till death, stuck the knife that their foster father had given them ina 
tree, and then one turned to the east, and the other to the west. 

The youngest, whose steps we will follow first, soon arrived at a 
large town, in which the houses were all covered with black crape. 
He went to an inn, and asked the landlord if he could give shelter 
to his animals. The landlord pointed out a stable for them, and 
their master led them in, and shut the door. 

But in the wall of the stable was a hole, and the hare slipped 
through easily and fetched a cabbage for herself. The fox fol- 
lowed, and came back with a hen; and as soon as he had eaten 
it, he went for the cock, also. The wolf, the bear, and the lion, 
however, were too large to get through the hole. Then the land. 
lord had a cow killed and brought in for them, or they would have 
starved. 

The hunter was just going out to see if his animals were being 
cared for, when he asked the landlord why the houses were so 
hung with mourning crape. 

‘“‘ Because,” he replied, “to-morrow moming our king’s daughter 
will die.” 

‘Ts she seriously ill, then?” asked the hunter. 

“‘ No,” he answered ; “she is in excellent health, still she must 
die.” 

“What is the cause of this ?” said the young man. 

Then the landlord explained. 

“ Qutside the town,” he said, “is a high mountain, in which 
dwells a dragon, who every year demands a young maiden to be 
given up to him, otherwise he will destroy the whole country. He 
has already devoured all the young maidens in the town, and there 
are none remaining but the king’s daughter. Not even for her is any 
favour shown, and to-morrow she must be delivered up to him.” 

“ Why do you not kill the dragon?” exclaimed the young hunter. 

* Ah!” replied the landlord, “many young knights have sought 
to do so, and lost their lives in the attempt. The king has even 
promised his daughter in marriage to whoever will destroy the dragon, 
and also that he shall be heir to his throne,” 
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The hunter made no reply to this; but the next morning he 
rose early, and taking his animals with him, climbed up the 
dragon’s mountain. 

There stood near the top a little church, and on the altar inside 
were three full goblets, bearing this inscription: ‘ Whoever 
drinks of these goblets will be the strongest man upon earth, 
and will discover the sword which lies buried before the threshold 
of this door.” 

The hunter did not drink, he first went out and sought for the 
sword in the ground, but he could not find the place. Then he 
returned, and drank up the contents of the goblets. How strong 
it made him feel; and how quickly he found the sword, which, 
heavy as it was, he could wield easily. 

Meanwhile the hour came when the young maiden was to be 
given up to the dragon, and she came out, accompanied by the 
king, the marshal, and the courtiers. 

They saw from the distance the hunter on the mountain, and 
the princess, thinking it was the dragon waiting for her, would not 
goon. At last she remembered that, to save the town from being 
lost, she must make this painful sacrifice, and therefore wished her 
father farewell. The king and the court returned home full of 
great sorrow. The king’s marshal, however, was to remain, and 
see from a distance all that took place. 

When the king’s daughter reached the top of the mountain, she 
found, instead of the dragon, a handsome young hunter, who 
spoke to her comforting words, and, telling her he had come to 
rescue her, led her into the church, and locked her in. 

Before long, with a rushing noise and a roar, the seven-headed 
dragon made his appearance. As soon as he caught sight of the 
hunter, he wondered to himself, and said at last, “‘ What business 
Lave you here on this mountain ?” 

““My business is a combat with you,” replied the hunter. 

“Many knights and nobles have tried that, and lost their lives,” 
replied the dragon; “with you I shall make short work.” And 
he breathed out fire as he spoke from his seven throats. 

The flames set fire to the dry grass, and the hunter would have 
been stified with heat and smoke, had not his faitntul animals ran 
forward and stamped out the fire. Then in a age the dragon 
drew near, but the hunter was too quick for him, swinging hig 
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sword on high, it whizzed through the air, and falling on the 
dragon, cut off three of his heads. 

Then was the monster furious; he raised himself on his hind 
legs, spat fiery flames on the hunter, and tned to overthrow 
him. But the young man again drew his sword, and as the dragon 
approached, he, with one blow, cut off three more of his heads. 
The monster, mad with rage, sank on the ground, still trying to 
get at the hunter; but the young man, exerting all his remaining 
strength, had no difficulty in cutting off his seventh head, and his 
tail; and then finding he could resist no more, he called to his 
animals to come and tear the dragon in pieces. 

As soon as the combat was ended, the hunter unlocked the 
church door, and found the king’s daughter lying on the ground; 
for during the combat all sense and life had left her, from fear and 
terror. 

He raised her up, and as she came to herself and opened her 
eyes, he showed her the dragon torn in pieces, and told her that 
she was released from all danger. 

Oh, how joyful she felt, when she saw and heard what he had 
done, and said, “ Now you will be my dear husband, for my father 
has himself promised me in marriage to whoever should kill the 
dragon.” 

Then she took off her coral necklace of five strings, and divided 
it between the animals as a reward; the lion’s share being in ad- 
dition the gold clasp. Her pocket-handkerchief, which bore her 
name, she presented to the hunter, who went out, and cut the 
seven tongues out of the dragon’s heads, which he wrapped up 
carefully in the handkerchief. 

After all the fighting, and the fire and smoke, the hunter felt so 
faint and tired, that he said to the maiden, “I think a little rest 
would do 1s both good, after all the fight and the struggles with 
the dragon that I have had, and your terror and alarm. Shall we 
sleep for a little while before I take you home safely to your 
father’s house ?” 

“Ves,” she replied, “I can sleep peacefully now.” 

So she laid herself down, and as soon as she slept, he said to 
the lion, “You must lie near, and watch that no one comes to 
harm us.” Then he threw himself on the ground, quite worn out, 
and was soon fast asleep. ; - 
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The lion laid himself down at a little distance to watch ; but he 
was also tired and overcome with the combat, so he called to the 
bear, and said, ‘‘ Lie down near me, I must have a little rest, and 
if any one comes, wake me up.” 

Then the bear lay down; but he was also very tired, so he cried 
to the wolf, “ Just lie down by me; I must have a little sleep, and 
if anything happens, wake me up.” 

The wolf complied, but as he was also tired; he called to the 
fox, and said, “‘ Lie down near me; I must have a little sleep, and 
if anything comes, wake me up.” 

Then the fox came and laid himself down by the wolf; but he 
too was tired, and called out to the hare, ‘“ Lie down near me; I 
must sleep a little, and whatever comes, wake me up.” 

The hare seated herself near the fox; but the poor little hare 
was very tired, and although she had no one to ask to watch and 
call her, she also went fast asleep. 

And now the king’s daughter, the hunter, the lion, the bear, the 
wolf, the fox, and the hare, were all in a deep sleep, while danger 
was at hand. 

The marshal, from the distance, had tried to see what was going 
on, and being surprised that the dragon had not yet flown away 
with the king’s daughter, and that all was quiet on the mountain, 
took courage, and ventured to climb up to the top. There he saw 
the mangled and headless body of the dragon, and, at a little dis- 
tance, the king’s daughter, the hunter, and all the animals sunk in 
a deep sleep. He knew in a moment that the stranger hunter had 
killed the dragon, and being wicked and envious, he drew his 
sword, and cut orf the hunter’s head. Then he seized the sleeping 
maiden by the arm, and carried her away from the mountain. 

She awoke, and screamed ; but the marshal said, “ You are in 
my power, and therefore you shall say that I have killed the dragon.” 

‘“‘T cannot say so,” she replicd, “for I saw the hunter kill him, 
and the animals tear him in pieces.” 

Then he drew his sword, and threatened to kill her if she did 
not obey him; so that, to save her life, she was forced to promise 
to say all he wished. 

Thereupon he took her to the king, who knew not how to con- 
tain himself for joy at finding his dear child still alive, and that 
she had been saved from the monster’s power. 
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Then the marshal said, “I have killed the dragon, and freed 
the king’s daughter, therefore I demand her for my wife, according 
to the king’ $ promise.” 

“Ts this all true?” asked the king of his daughter. 

“ Ah, yes,” she replied, “I suppose it is true; but I shall refuse 
to allow the marriage to take place for one year and aday. For,” 
thought she, “in that time [ may hear something of my dear 
hunter.” 

All this while on the dragon’s mountain the animals lay sleep- 
ing near their dead master. At last a large humble-bee settled on 
the hare’s nose, but she only whisked it off with her paw, and slept 
again, The bee came a second time, but the hare again shook 
him off, and slept as soundly as before. Then came the humble- 
bee a third time, and stung the hare in the nose, thereupon she 
woke. As soon as she was quite aroused, she woke the fox ; the 
fox, the wolf; the wolf, the bear ; and the bear, the lion. 

But when the lion roused himself, and saw that the maiden was 
gone, and his master dead, he gave a terrible roar, and cried, 
“Whose doing is this? Bear, why did you not wake me ?” 

Then said the bear to the wolf, “ Wolf, why did you not wake 
me ?” 

“ Fox,” cried the wolf, “ why did you not wake me P” 

“ Hare,” said the fox, “and why did you not wake me ?” 

The poor hare had no one to ask why they did not wake her, 
and she knew she must bear all the blame. Indeed, they were all 
ready to tear her to pieces, but she cried, “ Don’t destroy my life; 
I will restore our master, I know a mountain on which grows a 
root that will cure every wound and every disease, if it is placed 
in the person’s mouth, but the mountain on which it grows lies 
two hundred miles from bere.” 

“Then,” said the lion, “we will give you venty seus hours, but 
not longer, to find this root and bring it to us.” 

Away sprang the hare very fast, and in four-and-twenty hours 
she returned with the root. As soon as they saw her, the lion 
quickly placed the head of the hunter on the neck ; and the hare, 
when she had joined the wounded parts together, put the root into 
the mouth, and in a few moments the heart began to beat, and life 
came back to the hunter. 

On awaking, he was terribly diene to find that the maiden 
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had disappeared. “She must have gone away while I slept,” he 
said, “and is lost to me for ever.” 

These sad thoughts so occupied him, that he did not notice any- 
thing wrong about his head, but in truth the lion had placed it on 
in such a hurry that the face was turned the wrong way. He first 
noticed it when they brought him something to eat, and then he 
found that his face looked backwards. He was so astonished that 
he could not imagine what had happened, and asked his animals 
the cause. Then the lion confessed that they had all slept in 
consequence of being so tired, and that when they at last awoke, 
they found the princess gone, and himself lying dead, with his head 
cut off. The lion told him also that the hare had fetched the 
healing root, but in their haste they had placed the head on the 
wrong way. This mistake, they said, could be easily rectified. So 
they took the hunter’s head off again, turned it round, placed it 
on properly, and the hare stuck the parts together with the won- 
derful root. After this, the hunter went away again to travel 
about the world, feeling very sorrowful, and he left his animals to 
be taken care of by the people of the town. 

It so happened that at the end of a year he came back again to 
the same town where he had freed the king's daughter and killed 
the dragon. This time, instead of black crape, the houses were 
hung with scarlet cloth. ‘ What does it mean?” he said to the 
landlord ; “last year when I came, your houses were all hung with 
black crape, and now it is scarlet cloth.” 

“ Oh,” replied the landlord, “last year we were expecting our 
king’s daughter to be given up to the dragon, but the marshal 
fought with him and killed him, and to-morrow his marriage with 
the king’s daughter will take place: that is the cause of our 
town being so gay and bright,—it is joy now instead of sorrow.” 

The next day, when the marriage was to be celebrated, the 
hunter said, “Landlord, do you believe that I shall eat bread from 
the king’s table here with any one who will join me ?” 

“T will lay a hundred gold pieces,” replied the landlord, “ that 
you will do nothing of the kind.” 

The hunter took the bet, and, taking out his purse, placed the 
gold pieces aside for payment if he should lose. 

Then he called the hare, and said to her, “Go quicklyto the castle, 
Gear Springer, and bring me some of the bread which the king eats.” 
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Now, the hare was such an insignificant little thing that no one 
ever thought of ordering a conveyance for her, so she was obliged 
to go on foot, “Oh,” thought she, “ when I am runniig through 
the streets, suppose the cruel hound should see me.” Just as she 
got near the castle, she looked behind her, and there truly was a 
hound ready to seize her. But she gave a start forward, and before 
the sentinel was aware, rushed into the sentry-box. The dog fol- 
lowed, and wanted to bring her out, but the soldier stood in the 
doorway, and would not let him pass, and when the dog tried to 
get in, he struck him with his staff, and sent him away-howling. 

As soon as the hare saw that the coast was clear, she rushed out 
of the sentry-box, and ran to the castle, and, finding the door of 
the room where the princess was sitting open, she darted in and 
hid under her chair. Presently the princess felt something scratch- 
ing her foot, and thinking it was the dog, she said, “ Be quiet, 
Sultan ; go away.” The hare scratched again at her foot, but she 
still thought it was the dog, and cried, “Will you go away, Sultan?” 
But the hare did not allow herself to be sent away, so she scratched 
the foot a third time. Then the princess looked down and recog- 
nised the hare by her necklace. She took the creature at once in 
her arms, carried her to her own room, and said, “ Dear little 
hare, what do you want ?” 

The hare replied instantly, “ My master, who killed the dragon, 
is here, and he has sent me to ask for some of the bread that the 
king eats.” 

Then was the king’s daughter full of joy ; she sent for the cook, 
arid ordered him to bring her some of the bread which was made 
for the king. When he brought it, the hare cried, “The cook 
must go with me, or that cruel hound may do me some harm.” So 
the cook carried the bread, and went with the hare to the door of 
the inn. 

As soon as he was gone, she stood on her hind legs, took the 
bread in her fore-paws, and brought it to her master. 

* There,” cried the hunter, “here is the bread, landlord, and the 
hundred gold pieces ase mine.” 

The landlord was mucl: surprised, but when the hunter declared 
ke would also have some of the roast meat from the king’s table, 
he said: “The bread may be here, but I'll warrant you will get 
nothing more.” 
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The hunter called the fox, and said to him, “ My foxy, go and 
fetch me some of the roast meat such as the king eats.” 

The red fox knew a better trick than the hare: he went across 
the fields, and slipped in without being seen by the hound. Then 
he placed himself under the chair of the king’s daughter, and 
touched her foot. She looked down immediately, and recog- 
nising him by his necklace, took him into her room. “ What do 
you want, dear fox ?” she asked. 

‘“‘ My master, who killed the dragon, is here,” he replied, “and 
has sent me to ask for some of the roast meat that is cooked for 
the king.” 

The cook was sent for again, and the princess desired him to 
carry some meat for the fox to the door of the inn. On arriving, 
the fox took the dish from the cook, and after whisking away the 
flies that had settled on it with his tail, brought it to his master. 

“See, landlord,” cried the hunter, “here are bread and meat 
such as the king eats, and now I will have vegetables.” So he 
called the wolf, and said, “ Dear wolf, go and fetch me vez2tables 
such as the king eats.” 

Away went the wolf straight to the castle, for he had no fear of 
anything, and as soon as he entercd the room, he went behind the 
princess, and pulled her dress, so that she was obliged to look 
round. She recognised the wolf immediately by the necklace, took 
him into her chamber, and said, ‘‘ Dear wolf, what do you want ?” 
He replied, “‘ My master, who killed the dragon, is here, and has 
sent me to ask for some vegetables such as the king eats.” 

The cook was sent for again, and told to take some vegetables 
also to the inn door ; and as soon as they arrived, the wolf took 
the dish from him, and carried it to his master. 

‘Look here, landlord,” cried the hunter, “I have now bread, 
meat, and vegetables; but I will also have some sweetmeats from 
the king’s table.” He called the bear, and said: ‘Dear bear, I 
know you are fond of sweets. Now go and fetch me some sweet- 
meats such as the king eats.” 

The bear trotted off to the castle, and every one ran away when 
they saw him coming. But when he reached the castle gates, the 
sentinel held his gun before him, and would not let him pass in. 
But the bear rose on his hind legs, boxed his ears right and left with 
his fore paws, and leaving him tumbled all of a heap in his sentry. 
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box, went into the castle. Seeing the king’s daughter entering, he 
followed her and gave a slight growl. She looked behind her, and 
recognizing the bear, called him into her chamber, and said: 
“‘ Dear bear, what do you want 2” 

‘¢ My master, who killed the dragon, is here,” he replied, “and 
he has sent me to ask for some sweetmeats like those which the 
king eats.” 

The princess sent for the confectioner, and desired him to bake 
some sweetmeats, and take them with the bear to the door of the 
inn. As soon as they arrived, the bear first licked up the sugar 
drips which had dropped on his fur, then stood upright, took the 
dish, and carried it to his master. 

“ See now, landlord,” cried the hunter, “ I have bread, and meat, 
and vegetables, and sweetmeats, and I mean to have wine also, 
such as the king drinks !” So he called the lion to him, and said: 
“Dear lion, you drink till you are quite tipsy sometimes. Now go 
and fetch me some wine, such as the king drinks.” 

As the lion trotted through the streets all the people ran away 
from him. The sentinel when he saw him coming tried to stop 
the way, but the lion gave a little roar, and made him run 
for his life. Then the lion entered the castle, passed through the 
king’s apartment, and knocked at the door of the princess’s room 
with his tail. The princess, when she opened it and saw the lion, 
was at first rather frightened ; but presently she observed on his 
neck the gold necklace clasp, and knew it was the hunter’s lion. 
She called him into her chamber and said: “ Dear lion, what do 
you want?” 

‘“‘ My master, who killed the dragon,” he replied, “is here, and 
he has sent me to ask for some wine, such as the king drinks.” 

Then she sent for the king’s cup-bearer, and told him to give 
the lion some of the king’s wine. 

“T will go with him,” said the lion, “and see that he draws the 
right sort.” So the lion went with the cup-bearer to the wine 
cellar, and when he saw him about to draw some of the ordinary 
wine which the king’s vassals drank, the lion cried, “Stop! I will 
taste the wine first.” So he drew himself a pint, and swallowed it 
down ata gulp. “No,” he said, “ that is not the right sort.” 

The cup-bearer saw he was found out ; however, he went over 
to another cask that was kept for the king’s marshal. 
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“Stop,” cried the lion again, “I will taste the wine first.” Sq» 
he drew another pint and drank it off. “Ah!” he said, “that iz 
better, but still not the right wine.” 

Then the cup-bearer was angry, and said : 

‘What can a stupid beast like you understand about wine ?” 

But the lion with a lash of his tail knocked him down, and 
before the man could move himself, found his way stealthily into a 
little private cellar, in which were casks of wine never tasted by 
any but theking. The lion drew half-a-pint, and when he had 
tasted it, he said to himself: “That is wine of the right sort.” So 
he called the cup-bearer, and made him draw six flagons full. 

As they came up from the cellar into the open air, the lion’s head 
swam a little, and he was almost tipsy; but as the cup-bearer was 
obliged to carry the wine for him to the door of the inn, it did not 
much matter. When they arrived, the lion took the handle of the 
basket in his mouth, and carried the wine to his master. 

‘‘Now, master landlord,” said the hunter, “ I have bread, meat, 
vegetables, sweetmeats, and wines, such as the king has, so I will 
sit down, and with my faithful animals enjoy a good meal ;” and, 
indeed, he felt very happy, for he knew now that the king’s daugh- 
ter still loved him. 

After they had finished, the hunter said to the landlord: 

‘“‘ Now that I have eaten and drank of the same provisions as 
the king, I will go to the king « castle and marty his daughter.” 

“Well,” said the landlord, “how that it is to be managed I 
cannot tell, when she has already a bridegroom to whom she will 
to-day be married.” 

The hunter without a word took out the pocket-handkerchief 
which the king’s daughter had given him on the dragon’s moun- 
tain, and opening it, showed the landlord the seven tongues of the 
monster which he had cut out and wrapped in the handkerchief. 

“That which I have so carefully preserved will help me,” said 
the hunter. 

The landlord looked! at the handkerchief and said: “1 may be- 
lieve all the rest, but I would bet my house and farmyard that you 
will never marry the king’s daughter.” 

“Very well,” said the hunter, “I accept your bet, and, if I lose, 
there are my hundred gold pieces,” and he laid them on the table. 

That same day, when the king and his daughter were seated at 
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table, the king said: ‘“ What did all those wild animals want whe 
came to you to-day, going in and out of my castle ?” 

“fT cannot tell you yet,” she replied, “but if you will send into 
the town for the master of these animals, then I will do so.” 

The king sent on hearing this a servant at once to the inn with 
an invitation to the stranger who owned the animals, and the ser- 
vant arrived just as the hunter had finished his bet with the land- 
lord. 

“See, landlord !” he cried, “ the king has sent me an invitation 
by his servant ; but I cannot accept it yet.” He turned to the 
man who waited and said : “Tell my lord the king that I cannot 
obey his commands to visit him unless he sends me suitable 
clothes for a royal palace, and a carriage with six horses, and ser- 
vants to wait upon me.” 

The servant returned with the message, and when the king 
heard it, he said to his daughter: ‘ What shall I do?” 

“IT would send for him as he requests,” she replied. 

So they sent royal robes, and a carnage and six horses with ser- 
vants, and when the hunter saw them coming, he said to the land- 
lord: “See! they have sent for me as I wished.” 

He dressed himself in the kingly clothes, took the handkerchief 
containing the dragon’s tongues, and drove away to the castle. 

As soon as he arrived, the king said to his daughter: “How 
shall I receive him?” , 

“T should go and meet him,” she replied. 

So the king went to meet him, and led him into the royal apart- 
ment, and all his animals followed. The king pointed him to a 
seat by his daughter. The marshal sat on her other side as bride- 
groom, but the visitor knew it not. 

Just at this moment the dragon’s seven heads were brought into 
the room to show to the company, and the king said: “ These 
heads belonged to the dragon who was for so many years the terror 
of this town. The marshal slew the dragon, and saved my daugh- 
ter’s life, therefore, 1 have given her to him in marriage, according 
to my promise.” 

At this the hunter rose, and, advancing, opened the seven 
throats of the dragon, and said: “ Where are the tongues P” 

The marshal turned white with fear, and knew not what to do 
At last, he said in his terror: “ Dragons have no tongues.” 
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“Tiars get nothing for their pains,” said the hunter; “ the dra- 
gon’s tongues shall prove who was his conqueror!” He unfolded 
the handkerchief as he spoke. There lay the seven tongues. le 
took them up, and placed each in the mouth of the dragon’s head 
to which it belonged, and it fitted exactly. Then he took up the 
pocket-handkerchief which was marked with the name of the king's 
daughter, showed it to the maiden, and asked her if she had not 
given it to him. 

“Ves,” she replied, “I gave it you on the day you killed the 
dragon.” 

Ile called his animals to him, took from each the necklace, and 
from the lion the one with the golden clasp, and asked to whom 
they belonged. 

“They are mine,” she replied, “they are a part of my coral 
necklace which had five strings of beads, which I divided among 
the animals because they aided you in killing the Gragon, and after- 
wards tore him in pieces. I cannot tell how the marshal could 
have carried me away from you,” she continued, “for you told me 
to lie down and sleep after the fatigue and fright I had endured.” 

“T slept myself,” he replied, “ for I was quite worn out with my 
combat, and as I lay sleeping, the marshal came and cut off myhead.” 

“TI begin to understand now,” said the king ; “the marshal car- 
ried away my daughter, supposing you were dead, and made us 
believe that he had killed the dragon tiil you arrived with the 
tongues, the handkerchief, and the necklace. But what restored 
you to life?” asked the king. 

Then the hunter related how one of his animals had healed 
him and restored him to life through the application of a wonder- 
ful root, and how he had been wandering about for a whole year, 
and had only returned to the town that very day, and heard from 

the landlord of the marshal's deceit. 

Then said the king to his daughter, “Is it true that this man has 
killed the dragon 2” ; 

“Yes,” she answered, “quite true, and I can venture now to 
expose the wickedness of the marshal, for he carried me away 
that day against my wish, and forced me with threats to keep 
silent. I did not know he had tried to kill the real slayer of the 
dragon, but I hoped he would come back, and on that account I 
begged to have the marriage put off for a year and a day.” 
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The king, after this, ordered twelve judges to be summoned to 
try the marshal, and the sentence passed upon him was, that he 
should be torn to pieces by wild oxen. As soon as the marshal 
was punished, the king gave his daughter to the hunter, and 
appointed him to the high position of stadtholder over the whole 
kingdom. 

The marriage caused great joy, and the hunter, who was now a 
prince, sent for his father and foster-father, and overloaded them 
with treasures. 

Neither did he forget the landlord, but sent for him to come to 
the castle, and: ‘‘See, Jandlord, I have married the king’s daughter, 
and your house and farmyard belong to me.” 

‘“‘ That is quite true,” replied the landlord. 

“ Ah,” said the prince, ‘‘ but I do not mean tokeepthem: they 
are still yours, and I make you a present of the hundred gold 
pieces also.” 

For a time the young prince and his wife lived most happily 
together—he still, however, went out hunting, which was his great 
delight, and his faithful animals remained with him. They lived 
however, in a wood close by, from which he could call them at any 
time ; yet the wood was not safe, for he once went in and did not 
get out again very easily. 

Whenever the prince had a wish to go hunting, he gave the 
king no rest till he allowed him to do so. On one occasion, 
while riding with a large number of attendants in the wood, he 
saw at a distance a snow-white deer, and he said to his people, 
“Stay here till I come back ; I must have that beautiful creature, 
and so many will frighten her.” 

Then he rode away through the wood, and only his animals 
followed him. ‘The attendants drew rein, and waited till evening, 
but as he did not come they rode home and told the young 
princess that her husband had gone into an enchanted forest to 
hunt a white deer, and had not returned. 

This made her very anxious, more especially when the morrow 
came and he did not return, indeed he could not, for he kept 
riding after the beautiful wild animal, but without being able to 
overtake it. At times, when he fancied she was within reach of 
his gun, the next moment she was leaping away at a great distance, 
and at last she vanished altogether. 

Not till then did he notice how far he had penetrated into the 
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forest. He raised his horn and blew, but there was no answer, for 
his attendants could not hear; and then as night came on he saw 
plainly that he should not be able to find his way home till the 
next day, so he alighted from his horse, lit a fire by a tree, and de- 
termined to make himself as comfortable as he could for the night. 

As he sat under the tree by the fire, with his animals lying near 
him, he heard, as he thought, a human voice. He looked round, 
but could see nothing. Presently there was a groan over his 
head, he looked up and saw an old woman sitting on a branch, 
who kept grumbling, “Oh, oh, how cold I am; I am freezing.” 

“If you are cold, come down and warm yourself,” he said. 

“No, no,” she replied, “your animals will bite me.” 

“Indeed they-will do no such thing. Come down, old mother,” 
he said kindly; “ none of them shall hurt you.” 

He did not know that she was a wicked witch, so when she 
said, “I will throw you down a little switch from the tree, and if 
you just touch them on the back with it they cannot hurt me.” 

He did as she told him, and as soon as they were touched by 
the wand the animals were all turned to stone. Then she jumped 
down, and touching the prince on the back with the switch, he 
also was instantly turned into stone. Thereupon she laughed 
maliciously, and dragged him and his animals into a grave where 
several similar stones lay. 

When the princess found that her husband did not return, her 
anxiety and care increased painfully, and she became at last very 
unhappy. 

Now it so happened that just at.this time the twin brother of 
the prince, who since their separation had been wandering in the 
east, arrived in the king’s country, of which his father-m-law was 
king. He had tried to obtain a situation but could not succeed, 
and only his animals were left to him. 

One day, as he was wandering from one place to another, it 
occurred to his mind that he might as well go and look at the knife 
which they had stuck in the trunk of a tree at the time of their 
separation. When he came to it there was his brother’s side of 
the knife half rusted, and the other half still bright. 

In great alarm he thought—‘ My brother must have fallen into 
some terrible trouble. I will go and find him, I may be able te 
veacue him, as the half of the knife is still bright.” 
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He set out with his animals on a journey, and while travelling 
west, came to the town in which his brother’s wife, the king’s 
daughter, lived. As soon as he reached the gate of the town, the 
watchman advanced towards him, and asked if he should go and 
announce his arrival to the princess, who had for two days been 
in great trouble about him fearing that he had been detained in 
the forest by enchantment. 

The watchman had not the least idea that the young man was 
any other than the prince himself, especially as he had the wild 
animals running behind him. The twin brother saw this, and he 
said to himself, ‘‘ Perhaps it will be best for me to allow myself to 
be taken for my brother, I shall be able more easily to save him.” 
So he followed the sentinel to the castle, where he was received 
with great joy. 

The young princess had no idea that this was not her husband, 
and asked him why he had remained away so long. 

He replied, “I rode a long distance into the wood, and could 
not find my way out again.” But she thought he was very cold 
and distant to her. 

In a few days he discovered all about his brother that he wished 
to know, and was determined to go and seek for him in the enchant- 
ed wood. So he said, “I must go to the hunt just once more.” 

The king and the young princess said all they could to dissuade 
him, but to no purpose, and at length he left the castle with a 
large company of attendants. 

When he reached the wood, all happened as it had done with 
his brother. Ele saw the beautiful white deer, and told his at- 
tendants to wait while he went after it, followed only by his animals, 
but neither could he overtake it; and the white deer led him far 
down into the forest, where he found he must remain all night. 

After he had lighted a fire, he heard, as his brother had done, 
the old woman in the tree, crying out that she was freezing with 
cold, and he said to her, “If you are cold, old mothes, come down 
and warm yourself.” 

“No,” she cried ; “your animals will bite me.” 

“No, indeed they will not,” he said. 

‘“T can’t trust them,” she cried; “here, I will throw you a little 
switch, and if you gently strike them across the back, then they 
will not be able to hurt me.” 
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When the hunter heard that, he began to mistrust the old woman, 
and said, “No; I will not strike my animals; you come down, or 
I will fetch you.” 

“Do as you like,” she said; “ you can’t hurt me.” 

“If you don’t come down,” he replied, “I will shoot you.” 

“Shoot away,” she said; “your bullet can do me no harm.” 

He pointed his gun, and shot at her; but the witch was proof 
against a leaden bullet. She gave a shrill laugh, and cried, “It is 
no use trying to hit me.” 

The hunter knew, however, what to do; he cut off three silver 
buttons from his coat, and loaded his gun with them. Against 
these she knew all her arts were vain ; so, as he drew the trigger, 
she fell suddenly to the ground, with a scream. Then he placed 
his foot upon her, and said, “ Old witch, if thou dost not at once 
confess where my brother is, I will take thee up and throw thee 
into the fire.” 

She was in a great fright, begged for pardon, and said, “ He is 
lying with his animals, turned to stone, in a grave.” 

Then he forced her to go with him, and said, “ You old cat, if 
you don’t instantly restore my brother to life, and all the crea- 
tures that are with him, over you go into the fire.” 

She was obliged to take a switch and strike the stones, and im- 
mediately the brother, his animals, and many others,—traders, 
mechanics, and shepherds, stood before him, alive, and in their 
own forms. 

Thankful for having gained their freedom and their lives, they 
all hastened home; but the twin brothers, when they saw each 
other again, were full of joy, and embraced and kissed each other 
with great affection. They seized the old witch, bound her, and 
placed her on the fire, and, as soon as she was burnt, the forest 
became suddenly clear and light, and the king’s castle appeared at 
a very little distance. 

After this, the twin brotlters walked away together towards the 
castle, and on the road related to each other the events that had 
happened to them since they parted. At last the youngest told 
his brother of his marriage to the king’s daughter, and that the 
king had made him lord over the whole land. 

“I know all about it,” replied the other; “for when I came to 
the town, they all took me for you, and treated me with kingly 
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state; even the young princess mistook me for her husband, and 
made me sit by her side.” 

But as he spoke, his brother became so fierce with jealousy and 
anger, that he drew his sword, and cut off his brother’s head. 
Then, as he saw him lie dead at his feet, his anger was quelled in 
a moment, and he repented bitterly, crying, ‘Oh, my brother is 
dead, and it is I who have killed him ;” and kneeling by his side, 
he mourned with loud cries and tears. 

In a moment the hare appeared, and begged to be allowed to 
fetch the life-giving root, which she knew would cure him. She 
was not away long, and when she returned, the head was replaccd, 
and fastened with the healing power of the plant, and the brother 
restored to life, while not even a sign of the wound remained to be 
noticed. 

The brothers now walked on most lovingly together, and the 
one who had married the king’s daughter said, “I see that you 
have kingly clothes, as I have, your animals are the same as mine. 
Let us enter the castle at two opposite doors, and approach the 
old king from two sides together.” 

So they separated ; and as the king sat with his daughter in the 
royal apartment a sentinel approached him from two distant en- 
trances at the same time, and informed him that the prince, with 
his animals, had arrived. 

“That is impossible,” cried the king; “one of you must be 
wrong’; for the gates at which you watch are quite a quarter of a 
nile apart.” 

But while the king spoke, the two young men entered at oppo- 
site ends of the room, and both came forward and stood before 
the king. 

With a bewildered look the king turned to his daughter, and 
said, “Which is your husband? for they are both so exactly alike, 
I cannot tell.” 

She was herself very much frightened, and could not speak ; at 
last she thought of the necklace that she had given to the animals, 
and, looking earnestly among them, she saw the glitter of the 
golden clasp on the lion’s neck. “See,” she cried, in a happy 
voice, “he whom that lion follows is my husband.” _ 

The prince laughed, and said, “ Yes; you are right ; and this is 
my twin brother.” 
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So they sat down happily together, and told the king and thc 
young princess all their adventures. 

When the king’s daughter and her husband were alone, she said 
to him, “I thought you did not love me the other day, when you 
came home from the wood, for you never even kissed me.” 

Then the prince knew how true and honourable his twin brother 


had been 
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A KING once had two sons, who were considered clever; yet they 
wasted their time and money in folly and dissipation, and were 
scarcely ever at home. ‘They had a younger brother, whom they 
called stupid because he was quiet and simple, and they uscd to 
make sport, and mock him, and say that such a simpleton as he 
would never fight his way through the world, for they, with all 
their cleverness, found it a very difficult matter. 

One evening, however, they took him for a walk with them, and 
on their way they met with an ant-hill, and the two elder brothers 
wanted to overturn the hill, that they might see the little ants 
running and creeping about in their fright, and carrying their eggs 
away toa place of safety. But the simpleton said: “No, no; 
leave the little creatures in peace. I do not like to see them dis- 
turbed.” 

The brothers gave way to him, and they went on quietly till 
they came to a lake on which a large number of ducks were 
swimming, and the brothers wished to catch one or two for roast- 
ing ; but the simpleton said: “Leave the poor birds in peace; I 
cannot endure that you should kill any of them.” 

So the ducks were left to live, and the three brothers walked on 
again till at length they came to a bees’ nest in a tree, with so 
much honey that it ran over on the trunk. The two brothers 
wanted to light a fire under the tree to smother the bees, that they 
might take away the honey; but the younger brother held them 
back : “Leave the poor insects in peace,” he said ; “I cannot bear 
to think of their being burnt.” 

Again they listened to him, stupid as they thought him, and th- 
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three brothers walked on till they came to a castle where in the 
stables stood horses of pure stone. ‘They went all over the rooms 
and through the castle till they reached a door to which were three 
locks. The centre of this door was glass, through which one could 
see into the room. They looked, and saw a very old man sitting 
at atable. They called to him more than once, but he did not 
hear till they called a third time. Then he rose up, opened the 
three locks, and came out. Even then he uttered not a word, but 
led them to a richly prepared table, and after they had eaten and 
drank as much as they wished, he allowed them to remain all 
night, and sleep in his own chamber. 

The next morning the gray old man came to the eldest brother, 
made signs to him to follow, and led him toa stone table, on which 
were engraved three sentences, the first in the following words : 

“In the wood under the moss are scattered the pcarls of the 
king’s daughter ; they are a thousand in number, and whoever can 
find them all in one day before the sun goes down will release the 
castle from its enchantment; but if he should search and not suc- 
ceed before sunset, he will be turned into stone.” 

The eldest brother read these words, and determined to try. 
He searched for the whole day, but when the hour of sunsct 
arrived, he had only found a hundred pearls, and, according to the 
writing on the table, he was turned into stone. 

Notwithstanding this, the second brother made an attempt, and 
began his task in the evening, so that he searched all night; but 
with very little more success than his brother. By sunset next day 
he had found only two hundred pearls ; he was, therefore, turned 
into stone. 

At last came the turn of the simpleton to seek amongst the 
moss ; but he had no confidence in himself, and he was so miser- 
able at having to find the pearls, that he went quite reluctantly, and 
when he reached the place, sat down on a stone and wept. Ashe 
gat there weeping, he saw coming towards him the ant king, whose 
kingdom and life he had saved, with five thousand of his ants, 
and it was not long before they had found all the pearls, and piled 
them up in a large heap. Then they went home, scarcely waiting 
for his thanks ; they had only intended to show their gratitude. 
The poor simpleton was quite overjoyed ; but on returning to the 
castle, he found the second task awaiting him. It was to fetch the 

I]—2 
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key of the princess’s sleeping chamber from the bottom of the lake 
into which it had been thrown. So the simpleton went to the shore 
of the lake, wondering what he should do. But the ducks knew 
him in a moment, and were ready to help him, because he had 
saved their lives, and asked what he wanted. No sooner had he 
told them, than they dived to the bottom, and in a few mo- 
ments brought up the key and gave it to him. 

There was still another task to perform, and the most diffi- 
cult of all. Ile had to go into the room where the king’s three 
daughters were sleeping, find out which was the youngest and the 
most beloved, and wake her. ‘The sisters exactly resembled each 
other; the only thing by which they could be distinguished was 
that before they went to sleep the eldest had eaten barley-sugar, 
the second a little syrup, and the youngest a spoonful of honey. 
But in the midst of the youth’s trouble and wonder how he should 
find out which was the youngest daughter, in came the queen bee 
whose community he had saved from the fire, and she went to the 
mouths of the three sleepers, and quickly discovered by the breath 
of the youngest that she had eaten honey. She remained sitting 
on her mouth, and the youth knew by this which of the king's 
daughters to awaken. No sooner had he done so than the castle 
was disenchanted, and all who had been turned to stcne resumed 
their proper forms. 

The simple brother married the youngest daughter of the king, 
and became king after her father’s death. His brothers married 
her two sisters. After all, it was better to be simple and kind 
hearted than clever and cruel. 


The Princess in Disguise. 





A kING once had a wife with golden hair, who was so beautifut 
that none on earth could be found equal to her. It happened that 
she fell ill, and, as soon as she knew she must die, she sent for the 
king, and said to him: “ After my death, 1 know you will marry 
another wife ; but you must promise me that however beautiful she 
may be, if she is not as beautiful as lam, end has not golden hair 
Lke mine, you will not marry her.” 
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The king had no sooner given his promise, than she closed her 
eyes and died. 

For a long time he refused to be comforted, and thought it 
was impossible he could ever take another wife. At length, his 
counsellors came to himand said: “A king should not remain un- 
married ; we ought to have a queen.” 

So heat last consented, and then messengers were sent far and 
wide to find a bride whose beauty should equal that of the dead 
queen. But none was to be found in the whole world; for even 
when equally beautiful, they had not golden hair. 

So the messengers returned without obtaining what they sought. 

Now the king had a daughter who was quite as beautiful as her 
dead mother, and had also golden hair. She had all this while 
been growing up, and very soon the king noticed how exactly she 
resembled her dead mother. So he sent for his counsellors, and 
said to them: “I will marry my daughter, she is the image of my 
dead wife, and no other bride can be found to enable me to keep 
my promise to her.” 

When the counsellors heard this, they were dreadfully shocked, 
and said: “It is forbidden for a father to marry his daugiiter ; 
nothing but evil could spring from sucha sin, and the kingdom 
will be ruined.” 

When the king’s daughter heard of her father’s proposition, she 
was greatly alarmed, the more so as she saw how resolved he was 
to carry out his intention. She hoped, however, to be able to save 
him and herself from such ruin and disgrace, so she said to him: 
“ Before I consent to your wish, I shall require three things—a dress 
as golden as the sun, another as silvery as the moon, and a third 
as glittering as the stars; and besides this, I shall require a mantle 
made of a thousand skis of rough fur sewn together, and every 
animal in the kingdom must give a piece of his skin towards it.” 

“Ah,” she thought, “I have asked for impossibilities, and I 
hope I shall be able to make my father give up his wicked intcn- 
tions.” : 

The king, however, was not to be diverted from his purpose, 
All the most skilful young women in the kingdom were employed 
to weave the three dresses, one to be as golden as the sun, another 
as silvery as the moon, and the third as glittering as the stars. He 
sent hunters into the forest to kill the wild animals and bring home 
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their skins, of which the mantle was to be made, and at last, when 
all was finished, he brought them and laid them before her, and 
then said: “ ‘To-morrow our marriage shall take place.” 

Then the king’s daughter saw that there was no hope of changing 
her father’s heart, so she determined to run away from the castle. 

In the night, when every one slept, she rose and took from her 
jewel-case a gold ring, a gold spinning wheel, and a golden hook. 
‘The three dresses of the sun, moon, and stars, she folded in so 
small a parcel, that they were placed in a walnut shell; then she 
put on the fur mantle, stained her face and hands black with wal- 
nut juice, and committing herself to the care of heaven, she left 
her home. 

After travelling the whole night, she came at last to a large 
forest, and feeling very tired, she crept into a hollow tree and went 
to sleep. The sun rose, but she still slept on, and did not awake 
till nearly noon. 

It happened on this very day that the king to whom the wood 
belonged was hunting in the forest, and when his hounds came to 
the tree, they sniffed about, and ran round and round the tree, 
barking loudly. The king called to his hunters and said: “Just 
go and see what wild animal the dogs are barking at.” 

They obeyed, and quickly returning, told the king that in the 
hollow tree was a most wonderful creature, such as they had never 
seen before, that the skin was covered with a thousand different 
sorts of fur, and that it was fast asleep. 

“Then,” said the king, “go and see if you can capture it alive, 
then bind it on the waggon, and bring it home.” 

While the hunters were binding the maiden, she awoke, and full 
of terror, cried out to them: “I am cnly a poor child, forsaken by 
my father and mother ; take pity on me, and take me with you.” 

“Well,” they replied, ““you may be useful to the cook, little 
Roughskin. Come with us, youcan at least sweep up the ashes.” 

So they seated her on the waggon, and took her home to the 
king’s castle. They showed her a littie stable under the steps, 
where no daylight ever came, and said: “ Roughskin, here you 
can live and sleep.” So the king’s daughter was sent into the 
kitchen to fetch the wood, draw the water, stir the fire, pluck the 
fowls, look after the vegetables, sweep the ashes, and do all the 
hard work, 
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Poor Roughskin, as they called her, lived for a long time most 
miserably, and the beautiful king’s daughter knew not when it 
would end or how. It happencd, however, after a time that a 
festival was to take place in the castle, so she said to the cook: 
*‘ May I go out for a little while to see the company arrive. I will 
stand outside the door.” 

“Yes, you may go,” he replied, “but in half an hour I shall 
want you to sweep up the ashes, and put the kitchen in order.” 

Then she took her little oil lamp, went into the stable, threw 
off the fur coat, washed the nut stains from her face and hands, so 
that her full beauty appeared before the day. After this, she 
opened the nut shell and took out the dress that was golden as the 
sun, and put it on. As soon as she was quite dressed, she went 
out and presented herself at the entrance of the castle as a visitor. 
No one recognised her as Roughskin; they thought she was a 
king’s daughter, and sent and told the king of her arrival. Ie 
went to receive her, offered her his hand, and while they danced 
together, he thought in his heart, “My eyes have never scen 
any maiden before so beautiful as this.” 

As soon as the dance was over she bowed to the king, and _ be- 
fore he could look round, she had vanished, no one knew where. 
The sentinel at the castle gate was called and questioned, but he 
had not seen any one pass. 

But she had run to her stable, quickly removed her dress, 
stained her face and hands, put on her fur coat, and was again 
“ Roughskin.” When she entered the kitchen and began to do 
her work and sweep up the ashes, the cook said: “ Leave that 
alone till to-morrow, I want you to cook some soup for the king. 
I will also taste a little when it is ready, but do not Iet one of your 
hairs fall in, or you will get nothing to eat in future from me.” 

Then the cook went out, and Roughskin made the king’s soup 
as nicely as she could, and cut bread for it, and when it was ready, 
she fetched from her little stable her gold ring, and laid it in the 
dish in which the soup was prepared. 

After the king had left the ball-room, he called for the soup, and 
while eating it, thought he had never tasted better soup in his life. 
But when the dish was nearly empty, he saw to his surprise a gold 
ring lying at the bottom, and could not imagine how it came there. 
Then he ordered the cook to come to him, and he “ras in a ter=le 
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fright when he heard the order: “ You must certainly have let a 
hair fall into the soup ; if you have, I shall thrash you,” he said. 

As soon as he appeared, the king said: “ Who cooked thm 
soup ?” 

“IT cooked it,” he replied. 

“That is not true,” said the king, “this soup is made quite 
differently and much better than you ever made it.” 

Then the cook was obliged to confess that Roughskin had made 
the soup. 

“ Go and send her to me,” said the king. 

As soon as she appeared, the king said to her, “‘ Who art thou, 
maiden ?” 

She replied, “I am a poor child without father or mother.” 

He asked again, ‘“‘ Why are you in my castle ?” 

“ Because I am trying to earn my bread by helping the cook,” 
che replied. 

“Flow came this ring in the soup ?” he said again. 

**] know nothing about the ring,” she replied. 

When the king found he could learn nothing from Roughskin 
he sent her away. A little time after this, there was another 
festival, and Roughskin had again permission from the cook to go 
and see the visitors; “but,” he added, “come back in half-an- 
hour and cook for the king the soup that he is so fond of.” 

She promised to return, and ran quickly into her little stable, 
washed off the stains, and took out of the nut-shell her dress, 
silvery as the moon, and put it on. Then she appeared at the 
castle like a king’s daughter, and the king came to receive her 
wth great pleasure, he was so glad to see her again, and while the 
dancing continucd, the king kept her as his partner. When the 
ball ended, she disappeared so quickly that the king could not 
Imagine what had become of her. Buteshe had rushed down to 
her stable, made herself again the rough little creature that was 
called Roughskin, and went into the kitchen to cook the soup. 

While the cook was upstairs she fetched the golden spinning- 
wheel and dropped it into the soup as soon as it was ready. The 
king again ate it with great relish; it was as good as before, and when 
he sent for the cook and asked who made it he was obliged to 
own that it was Rougnskin. She was also ordered to appear 
before the king, but he could get nothing out of her, excrpting 
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that she was a poor child, and knew nothing of the golden 
spinning-wheel. 

At the king’s third festival, every thing happened as before. 
But the cook said: “TI will let you go and see the dancing-room 
this time, Roughskin, but I believe you are a witch, for although 
the soup is good, and the king says it is better than I can make it, 
there is always something dropped into it which I cannot under- 
stand.” Roughskin did not stop to listen ; she ran quickly to her 
little stable, washed off the nut-stains, and this time dressed her- 
self in the dress that glittered like the stars. When the king came 
as before to receive her in the hall, he thought he had never secn 
such a beautiful woman in his life. While they were dancing, he 
contrived, without being noticed by the maiden, to slip a gold 
ring on her finger, and he had given orders that the dancing should 
continue longer than usual. When it ended, he wanted to hold 
her hand still, but she pulled it away, and sprang so quickly among 
the people, that she vanished from his eyes. 

She ran out of breath to her stable under the steps, for she 
knew that she had remained longer away than half-an-hour, 
and there was not time to take off her dress, so she threw on her 
fur cloak over it, and in her haste she did not make her face 
black enough, nor hide her golden hair properly, her hands also 
remained white. JIowever, when she entered the kitchen the 
cook was still away, so she prepared the king’s soup, and dropped 
into it the golden hook. 

The king, when he found another trinket in his soup, sent 
Immediately for Roughskin, and as she entered the rcom he saw 
the ring on her white finger which he had placed there. Instantly 
he seized her hand and held her fast, but in her struggles to get 
free, the fur mantle opened and the star-glittering dress was 
plainly seen. ‘The king caught the mantle and tore it off, and as 
he did so her golden hair fell over her shoulders, and she stood 
before him in her full splendour, and felt that she could no longer 
conceal who she was. Then she wiped the soot and stains from 
her face, and was beautiful to the eyes of the king as any woman 
upon earth. 

“You shall be my dear bride,” said the king, “and we will 
never be parted again, although I know not who you are.” 

Then the told him her past history, and all that had happened 
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to her, and he found that she was, as he thought, a king’s daughter. 
Soon after the marriage was celebrated, and they lived happily till 


their death. 


The BHride’s Venture. 


THERE was once a king’s son who was betrothed to a maiden, 
and he loved his bride very much. One day, as they were sitting 
very happily together, there came information that his father 
lay ill and dying, and wished to see him for the last time before 
his death. “I must go and leave you, darling,” said the king’s 
son, “and directly too, for I have a long journey to take; but I 
will give you this ring as a memory token, and when I am king I 
will come and fetch you home.” 

Then he rode away, and when he reached the castle, he found 
his father dying and his end very near. But he was able to speak, 
and said: “ Dearest son, I have sent for you because I want you 
to promise to do as I wish about your marriage.” 

And then he named to him a king’s daughter who was well 
known, and asked him to take hear as his wife. The son was so 
sad at these words that he hardly knew at first what to say, still he 
could not refuse his dying father, so he replied: “ Dear fathcr, 
whatever your will is shall be done.” 

Then the king closed his eyes and died. As soon as the son 
became king, and the mourning ‘vas over, he remembered that he 
must keep the promise which he had given to his father. He sent 
therefore to the king’s daughter, and as she was willing to be his 
bride, they were betrothed to each other. 

The first bide very soon heard of what he had done, and she 
grieved so bitterly over her lover’s unfaithfulness that her life 
scemed passing away. At last, ler father, who was also a king, 
said to her: “ Dearest child, why are you so sad? If any thing 
you wish can be done, I will do it for you.” 

She roused herself in a moment, and said: “ Dear father, I 
should so like to have as companions eleven maidens exactly like 
myself in countenance, snape, and size.” 

Her father replied: “As soen as possible your wish shall be 
fulfilled.” 
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He sent messengers all over the kingdom who were ordered to 
find eleven maidens who should resemble his daughter in face, 
figure, and size; and after a long time they succeeded, and 
brought them to the king’s daughter. 

As soon as they arrived, she ordered twelve hunting-dresses to 
be made exactly alike, and, when they were finished, each of the 
eleven maidens put one on, and she did the same. Then 
she bid her father farewell, and rode away to the castle of her 
former bridegroom, whom she still loved. On arriving, she sent a 
message to the king, saying, she was the chief of twelve young 
huntsmen who wished to be taken into the king’s service. 

He came out to see them; but, in the huntsman’s dress, he did 
not recognise his former bride ; but he was so pleased with their 
appearance that he said he should like them to serve him very 
much, and so they all became the king’s huntsmen. 

But the king had a lion who was a wonderful animal, for he 
found out every concealment or sccret. 

So it happened one evening that he said to the king, “You 
think that you have engaged twelve young huntsmen to serve you.” 

“Yes,” said the king, “I have engaged twelve huntsmen.” 

“You are mistaken,” replied the lion; ‘they are maidens, not 
huntsmen.” 

“Well,” said the king, “that cannot be true; or, if it is, how 
can you prove it?” 

“Oh, easily,” said the lion; “strew peas in the ante-chambcr, 
and you will soon sce. Aman has a firm step; he will either 
crush the peas, or pass over without moving them; but maidens 
will come tripping or shuffling along, and set the peas rolling.” 

The king was very much pleased with this advice, and ordered 
the room to be strewed with peas. 

But one of the king’s own scrvants was kind-hearted, and, as he 
had overheard the lion’s advice, he went at once and told the 
young huntsmen how they were to be put to the proof, and said 
also, “ The lion wants the king to believe that you are women.” 

The king’s daughter thanked him, and when she spoke after- 
wards to the maidens about it, she said, “Remember to step 
strongly, and with a firm foot, on the peas.” 

The next morning the king sent for the twelve huntsmen, and 
met them in the ante-chamber; but as they passed through where 
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the peas lay, they stepped upon them so heavily, and had such a 
firm strong walk, that not a single pca rolled, or even moved. 

After they were gone, the king said to the lion, “You have 
spoken falsely to me; they walk like men.” 

“Ves,” answered the lion; “they knew that the peas were put 
there to prove them, so they exerted all their strength; but now 
give them another trial: have twelve spinning-wheels placed in the 
ante-room, and when they see them, they will look quite delighted, 
whereas no man would notice them.” 

The king was pleased with this advice also, and gave orders for 
twelve spinning-wheels to be placed in the ante-room. 

The servant, however, who really believed in the truthfulness of 
the young huntsmen, disclosed the plan to them. When they were 
alone, the king’s daughter cautioned them not even to glance at 
the spinning-whecls, and to walk firmly. 

The next morning the king sent for his twelve huntsmen; but 
as they passed through the ante-room with a firm step, not one of 
them took the slightest notice of the spinning-wheels. 

“‘Wrong again, lion,” said the king; “they must be men, for 
they did not even see the spinning-wheels.” 

“Because,” answered the lion, ‘‘ they knew that you were trying 
them with another test.” But after this, the king would not believe 
the lion. 

The twelve huntsmen generally followed or accompanied the 
king when he went hunting, and the more he knew of them, the 
more he liked them. 

It happened one day, while they were out hunting, that informa- 
tion was brought of the approach of the king’s bride. As soon as 
the chief huntsman—who really was the king’s first bride, and rode 
near him—heard the news, such a pang of grief came upon her that 
her heart seemed to stop, and she fell off her horse to the ground in- 
sensible. The king, who supposed that his favourite huntsman had 
met with an accident, ran to help him; and, in raising him up, his 
glove fell off. Then the king saw with surprise that he wore on 
his finger a ring which he had given to his first bride, and looking 
earnestly in the face, he recognized her. Then was his heart so 
completely at rest that he kissed her, and, as she opened her eyes, 
he exclaimed, “ Thou art mine, and I am thine, and no one in the 


world shall separate us again.” : te ; 
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To his other bride he sent a messenger to say that he hada 
wife already whom he had chosen before he knew her, and that 
he prayed her to return to her own country. 

Soon after, the marriage was celebrated, and the lion taken into 
favour, for, after all, he had spoken the truth, 


SHlorinda and Poringal. 





In olden times there stood, far down in the forest, an old castle, 
in which dwelt an aged woman, quite alone, who was a great sor- 
ceress. By day she took the form of a cat, during the night she 
was an owl, and for a few hours every evening she assumed the 
form of a human being. 

If any one came within a hundred stcps of her castle, there he 
was obliged to remain, standing in the same place, and quite un- 
able to move, till she spoke and set him fice. If a young maiden 
came within the enchanted circle, the old witch changed her into 
a bird, fastened her up in a basket, and carried her to a chamber 
in the castle, where she had more than seven thousand of these 
rare birds shut up. 

Not far from this wood lived a young maiden, named Florinda, 
who was more beautiful than all the other maidens in the village. 
She was betrothed to a very handsome young man, whose name 
was Yoringal. ‘They were in their bridal days, and had great de- 
light in the society of each other. 

It happened somctimes that when they wanted to talk together, 
they would go into the wood to walk. ‘We must be careful not 
to go too near the castle,” Yoringal had often said. 

One beautiful evening, however, they went to take their usual 
walk. The sun shone between the trunks cf the trees, and 
brightened the dark leaves of the forest, while the cooing of the 
turtle-dove sounded so sweetly and mournfully from the beeches, 
that Florinda felt inclined to weep ; indced, they both felt as if 
something dreadful was about to happen to them, or as if they 
were going to die. 

Meanwhile, the sun was setting behind the trees, and in their 
desponding mood, they scarcely noticed it, but wandered on, for- 
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getting that they must not go near the castle. Presently, Florinda 
looked up, and saw the walls of the castle close by, and was almost 
dead with terror. The next moment Yoringal missed Florinda ; 
she had been turned into a nightingale, and began to sing “jug, 
jug, jug,” with the sweetest music. Just then a night owl with 
glowing eyes flew over them three times, cach time screeching 
loudly, Then Yoringal found he could not move, there he stood 
like a stone ; he could neither speak nor cry, nor move hand or 
foot. 

The sun went down, and the ow! flew into a bush, and from 
thence presently came forward a crooked old woman, thin and 
sallow, with great red eyes, and a hooked nose that almost touched 
her chin. Muttering to herself, she took hold of the nightingale, 
and carried it away on her hand. In a little while she returned, 
and said in a hollow voice: “I greet thee, Zachiel, when the moon 
in a basket shines, bind, loose Zachiel till the good hour comes.” 

Then was Yoringal free, and he threw himself upon his knees 
before the woman, and prayed her to give him back his Florinda; 
but she told him he would never have her back again, and went 
away. Yoringal cried and wept, and wailed by turns : “ What, oh! 
what shall I do?” he exclaimed, but all to no purpose. 

At last he went away to a distant town, and hired himself to 
tend the sheep. Here he remained for a long time. He could 
not go home without Florinda, though he sometimes went round 
by the castle—not too near—but there were no signs of her. 

At lencth he dreamed one night that he had found a blood-red 
flower, in the middle of which was a large and beautiful pearl. He 
had plucked the flower, and while carrying it to the castle. 
he knew he was safe from all witchcraft or sorcery. He 
dreamed also that through this flower he had got back his dear 
Florinda, 

In the morning, when he awoke, he rose hastily, and hurried 
away over mountain and valley to seek for such a flower as he had 
dreamed of. He had begun to give up all hope, when on the ninth 
day of his search, early in the morning, he found the blood-red 
flower, and in the centre was a dew-drop, as large and as beauti- 
ful as a pearl 

With this flower he travelled day and night till he came to the 
castle, and, when he arrived within a hundred paces, he found 
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to his great joy that he was free to walk on even to the castle. 
gate. He went in through the court, and stood still to listen, 
hoping that he might find out where the birds were kept by their 
twittering. At last he heard, and went on till he reached the hall 
in which the wicked old woman had shut up the birds in the seven 
thousand wicker basket cages. As soon as they saw Yoringal they 
were very spiteful ; they scolded, and hissed, and spit poison and 
venom at him; but they could not reach to hurt him. 

He did not turn back, however, but went on still farther, till he 
had found the nightingales. There were several hundred, and 
how among so many was he to find Florinda? 

As he stood looking and considcring, he saw all at once the old 
woman moving stealthily away towards the door with a basket 
containing a bird in her hands. Swiftly he sprung upon her, 
and on touching the basket and the old woman with the flowcr, 
her power over Florinda was over ; she could do thern no more 
harm. In a moment the young girl stood before him in her 
own proper form, as beautiful as ever, and clasped him round the 
neck with her arms. 

Then he touched all the other birds with his flower, and set the 
young women frce from the spell. After this he went home with 
Florinda, and it was not very long before they were married, and 
lived in great happiness for the rest of their lives. 


The Fortune Seekers. 





A FATHER once sent fcr his three sons to advise them how they 
should act after his death. “Iam old,” he said, “my death is 
near, and I must prepare for the end. I have no money to leave 
you; but what I can leave, although it 1s very little, depends upon 
yourselves to be turned to some good account, if you under- 
stand how to employ it rightly.” 

Then he gave to the eldest a cock ; to the second a scythe ; and 
to the third a cat, and said: “Take these, seek a country where 
such things are unknown, and so will you each make a fortune.” 

After the father’s death, the eldest son started on his enter. 
prise, and went through many towns where the cock was a well- 
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known bird. Sometimes he saw 7+ a distance one even sitting on 
the top ofa tower and turning round with the wind. 

In the villages it was the same. He heard the cocks crowing, 
and noone thought his bird at all wonderful. There seemed, 
therefore, no prospect of a fortune being made through the cock. 

At last, after much consideration, he determined to visit an 
island where the bird was unknown, and they had no division of 
time. They knew when it was morning and evening; but at 
night if they did not sleep, they had no way of finding out the 
hour. 

“See !” said he, “ what a proud creature this is! It has a ruby- 
red crown on its head, and wears spurs hke a knight; it also calls 
out three times in the night to tell the hour, and the third time is 
just before sunrise. If it should call out during the day-time, we 
may be sure of a change in the weather.” 

The people of the island were so pleased that none of them 
slept all night, and as they lay awake, they heard the cock call out 
the time quite loudly and clearly at two, four, and six o'clock. 
Next morning they asked the owner if the creature was to be sold, 
and how much he wanted for it. 

“ About as much gold as an ass could carry,” he replied. 

“A very low price for such a valuable creature,” they said, as 
they collected the money, and gave him willingly what he asked. 

When he returned home with all this wealth, his brothers wor 
dered, and the second said: “I think I may as well go and try if 
I can make as good a bargain for my scythe.” 

At first, however, on starting, Jie did not meet with much en- 
couragement. The farmersand labourers whom he met had on 
their shoulders scythes as good as his own. 

At last, he succeeded in reach’ng an island where the people 
had never heard of a scythe. When they wanted to reap their 
corn, they brought out cannons and shot it down. It certainly 
was a very singular proceeding, for many ears of corn fell outside, 
and others were struck off and shot away, so that few fell on the 
ground to be gathered up; and, above all, the cannons made a 
dreadful noise. 

On seeing all this, the young man placed himself in a corn field 
and cut it down so quietly and swiftly with his scythe that the 
peovle were struck dumb with wond.r, ana were willing to give him 
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whatever he asked for his scythe. Then he said he would be satis- 
fied with as much gold as a horse could carry, and this they readily 
gave him. 

After seeing the success of his brother, the youngest thought 
he would try his fortune with puss, if he could find the right way. 
So he went away as the others had done, but as long as he re- 
mained inland, it was all useless. There were cats in every town, 
and in some places so numerous that the kittens were always 
drowned as soon as they were born. 

At last he took ship, and crossed over to an island, and came 
luckily to a place where they had never even seen a cat, and the 
mice had so gained the upper-hand that they did as they pleased. 
They invaded the larder, and scampered over the tables and chairs 
in the rooms, whether the master was present or not. 

The people complained terribly all over the piace. The king, 
even in his castle, could do nothing to remove them, for in every 
corner, whether of cottage or castle, the mice picked and gnawed 
everything which their teeth could lay hold of. ‘Then the young 
man sent his cat amongst them, and she soon cleared several 
houses of the mice, by killing them or driving them away. 

The people upon this hastened to the king, and begged him to 
buy the wonderful animal for the sake of his kingdom. The king 
was quite willing to give what the owner asked, and the young 
man returned home with the largest treasure of them all—he had 
as much gold as a mule could carry. The cat made herseif quite 
at home in the king’s castle; she had mice to her heait’s desire, 
and killed more than they were able to count. At last such hard 
work made her thirsty, so she stood still, lifted up her head, and 
cried, “ Mew—mew.” 

The king immediately sent for all his attendants, and, as puss 
again uttered the same cry, they were quite frightened, and rushed 
away from the castle. 

Then the king held a council as to what was best to be done. 
At last it was resolved to send a herald to the cat, to request her 
to leave the castle, or, if she would not go, to expel her by force. 

“ For,” said the judge, “it would have been better to dwell as 
we did before—plagued by mice, and endure the evil—than have 
our lives sacrificed to such a monster.” 

A page was therefore told to go to the cat, and ask s if she 
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would leave the castle of her own free will; but the cat, whose 
thirst had become still greater, merely answered, “‘ Mew—mew.” 

The page, who did not in the least understand, carried tha 
answer to the king. 

“ Now,” said the council, “we must use force.” So the cannon 
were brought out, and the first shot fred into the room where the 
cat was sitting. In a great fright, s.:e flew through the window 
and made her escape. The besiegers, however, did not know she 
was gone, and continued to fire upon the castle till it was com 
pletely rax2d to the ground. 


The Boasting Wolf. 


A Fox was one day speaking to awolf of the great strength of 
human beings, especially men. “No animal can stand against 
them,” he said, “unless he employs craft and cunning.” 

“Then,” said the wolf, “I only wish I could see a man. I 
know he should not escape me; I would never let him go free.” 

“‘T can help you to obtain your wish,” said the fox. “If you 
come to me carly to-morrow moming, I will show you a man.” 

The wolf took care to be early enough, and the fox led him to 
a hedge through which he could see the road, and where the fox 
knew huntsmen would pass during the day. 

First came by an old pensioner. 

“Is that a man ?” asked the wolf. 

“No,” answered the fox; “not now: he was once.” 

Then a little child passed, who was going to school. 

“Ts that a man?” he asked, again. 

“No, not yet,” said the fox, “ but he will be one by-and-by.” 

At last a hunter appeared, with his double-barrelled gun on his 
shoulder, and his hunting-knife by his side. 

‘There !” cried the fox, “ see, there comes a man at last. I will 
leave him to you to manage, but I shall run back to my hole.” 

The wolf rushed out upon the man at once, but the hunter was 
ready for him, although when he saw him he said to himself, 
“What a pity my gun is not loaded with ball.” 

Ilowever, he fired the small-shot in the animal’s face as he 
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sprung at him; but neither the pain nor the noise seemed to 
frighten the wolf in the least. The hunter fired again; still 
the wolf, struggling against the pain, made another spring— 
this time, furiously,—but the hunter, hastily drawing his bowie- 
knife, gave him two or three such powerful stabs, that he ran back 
to the fox all covered with blood. 

“Well, brother wolf, and have you succeeded in conquering a 
man ?” 

“‘Oh,” he cned, “I had not the least idea of a man’s strength, 
first he took a stick from his shoulder, and blew something in my 
face, which tingled dreadfully ; and before I could get closer to 
him, he puffed again through his stick, and there came a flush of 
lightning, and something struck my nose hke hailstones. I would 
not give in, but rushed again upon him. Ina moment he pulled 
a white rb out of his body, and gave me such dreadful cuts with 
it that I believe I must lie here and die.” 

“See, now,” said the fox, “ how foolish it is to boast. You have 
thrown your axe so far that you cannot fetch it back.” 


The Fox and the Cat. 


One day a cat met a fox in the wood. “Ah,” she thought, “he 
is clever, and sensible, and talked of in the world a good deal; I 
will speak to him.” So she said, quite in a friendly manner, 
“Good morning, dear Mr. Fox; how are you? and how do affairs 
go with you in these expensive tiraes ?” 

The fox, full of pride, looked at the cat from head to foot, and 
knew hardly what to say to her fora long time. At last he said, 
“Oh, you poor little whisker-cleaner, you old grey tabby, you 
hungry mouse-hunter, what are you thinking about to come to me, 
and to stand there and ask me how I am going on? what have 
you learnt, and how many tricks do you know?” 

“1 only know one trick,” answered the cat meekly. 

“ And pray what is that ?” he asked. 

“Well,” she said, “if the hounds are behind me, I can spring 
up into a tree out of their way, and save myself.” 

18—2 
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“Ts that all 2” cried the fox; “why, I am master of a hundred 
tricks, and hare, over and above all, a sack-full of cunning ; but I 
pity you, puss, so come with me, and I will teach you how to 
baffle both men and hounds.” 

At this moment a hunter with four hounds was seen approach- 
ing. The cat sprang nimbly up a tree, and seated herself on the 
highest branch, where, by the spreading foliage, she was quite 
concealed. 

“Turn out the sack, Mr. Fox; turn out the sack!” cried the 
cat ; but the hounds had already seized him, and held him fast. 

“Ah, Mr. Fox,” cried the cat, ‘your hundred tricks are not of 
much use to you; now, if you had only known one like mine, you 
wou'd not have so quickly lost yonr life.” 


The Lost Son. 





THERE lived a queen once who had no children, and she prayed 
eve.y day that she might have either a son or a daughter. 

One day when she was walking in the garden, an angel came to 
her, and said, “ Be happy; thou shalt have a son with a wonderful 
power ; whatever he wishes for in the world he will have.” 

Then she went to the king, and told him the joyful news; and 
after a time, a little son was born, to the great happiness of his 
parents. 

Every morning the queen took her child into a park, in which 
was a menagerie, as she wished to wash him in the clear fountain 
which flowed there. 

One day, when he was a few months old, the queen, after wash- 
ing him, seated herself on a garden seat, with the child in her lap 
till he was asleep; and the weather being warm, she also slept. 
In the castle was a covetous cook, who knew what a wonderful 
power the child possessed ; and he came to the park where the 
queen was sleeping, and stole the child from her lap. Then he 
killed a chicken, cut off the head, and sprinkled the blood about 
on the grass, and on the queen’s apron and dress. He carried the 
child away to a place of concealment, where he had a wet nurse 
ready for him, and then ran to the king, and complained to him 
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that the queen had been asleep, and allowed the wild beasts to 
destroy the child. 

The king, when he saw the blood on the apron, believl the 
cook’s story, and, in his wrath against the queen, ordered a high 
tower to be built, in which the sun and moon could never shine. 
In this tower the poor queen was to be shut up for seven years, 
without food or water, and where he supposed she wou!d soon die of 
starvation. But he was mistaken; two good fairies were sent to 
her, in the form of white doves, who brought her meat and drink 
twice a day, for the whole time. 

After a time, the cook, who knew nothing about the doves, left 
the castle, and the service of the king, for he thought if the child 
should wish anything while I am here it would be unlucky for me. 
So he went to the place where the child was concealed, and found 
him much grown, and able to speak. After a time, he said to 
him, “ Why don’t you wish that we may have here a Leautiful 
castle, and garden, and furniture, and all that is necessary to make 
it complete ?” 

The boy uttered the wish, and the words were no sooner out of 
his mouth than his wish was accomplished. 

Time passed on, and again the cook said to the boy, “ Why 
don’t you wish to have a pretty little girl as a companion ?” 

No sooner was the wish expressed, than a little girl made her 
appearance, who was so beautiful that no painter could have truly 
represented her in a picture. 

The children played together, and were very happy, and the 
cook went out hunting as if he had been a nobleman. At last, a 
fear arose in his mind that if the boy should one day wish for his 
father to come, it would bring great trouble upon him, and as he 
had a fine castle, and plenty of money, he did not want the boy 
any longer. 

So one day he called the little maiden to go out with him, and 
said, “ To-night, while the boy is asleep, you must take a knife, 
and thrust it into his heart; for I have discovered that if he lives 
he can do us great harm.” 

The poor child begged him not to ask her to do such a dreadful 
thing; but he said, “If you disobey me, it will cost you your life.” 

So she went away; but in the morning she had not done the 
wicked deed: “I could not do it,” she said with tears; “ why 
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should I take away his innocent life, for he has never injured any 
one ?” 

“Very well,” he said ; “if you don’t kill him to-night, you shall 
die yourself.” 

Then the poor child went out in the dark, and was obliged te 
kill a little fawn, and take out its heart and tongue to show to the 
wicked man, that he might think the boy was dead. 

But he was in the room when the man came in, and still alive, 
concealed under the bed, and when he heard what the wicked man 
said, he thought to himself, “ You old sinner! now as you wanted 
to kill me after all the good things I have obtained for you,I will 
pronounce your fate.” 

Instantly he wished that the cook should be turned into a large 
black dog, which should be fastened up with a golden chain, and 
have only ashes to eat ; and as he uttered the wish in a low tone, 
it was immediately accomplished, and the wicked cook became a 
fierce black dog, who could, however, hurt no one because he was 
always chained up. 

The children, after this, remained for some time at the castle 
alone, but at last the boy began to think of his mother, and 
to wonder whether she was alive. So he said to the maiden: “I 
should like to return to my fatherland ; will you go with me? I 
will provide for all you want.” 

“Ah,” she replied, “it is such a Jong way, and what will become 
of me in a strange land where I am unknown ?” 

So as he saw she could not bear to be separated from him, he 
wished that she might be changed into a beautiful carnation, and 
then he placed the flower in his coat, and took it with him. 

The boy had a long distance to travel, and the black dog was 
obliged to follow, and go also into his own country. They went 
first to the tower where the queen was shut up, and as it was so 
high, the boy wished for a ladder which should reach to the top. 
Then he climbed up and looked in and cried, ‘ Dearest mother, 
queen wife, art thou living or dead ?” 

She thought the fairies spoke to her, and said: “I have enough 
to eat, ' am quite satisfied.” 

But he spoke again, and said: “I am thy dear son, whom they 
say was stolen from thy lap by wild animals; but I am still alive 
and J wiil rescue thee very soon.” 
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He descended the ladder, and went to the king and informed 
him that he was a hunter from a foreign country, and wished to be 
taken into his service. The king replied that he would readily 
employ him, if he would tell him where the game could be found, 
for that he had hunted the whole country round for years, without 
once obtaining any. 

The young huntsman immediately promised that he would 
very quickly bring him as much game as would cover the royal 
table. Ele went out after this, and called all the king’s hunters 
together, and asked them to join him in the chase. As soon as 
they reached the entrance to the wood, he rejuested them to form 
a great circle, with an opening at one end. Then he placed him- 
self in the centre, and wished. In a moment about two hundred 
head of game rushed into the circle, and these the hunters were 
not long in bagging. The dead game was then placed upon sixty 
farm waggons, and carried home to the king, who could now orna- 
ment his table with game, after being for many years without it. 

The king was much pleased at the result of the young hunter's 
promise, and gave orders that the next day there should be an 
assembly of the whole court to dine with him, and to hold a great 
festival. 

As soon as they were assembled, the king said to the hunter: 
You have been so skilful and clever in this affair, that you shall 
sit by me.” 

But he answered: “ My lord king, your majesty 1s doing me 
too much honour; I am only a plain hunter.” 

The king, however, stood up and said, “I desire you to sit by 
me till the feast is ended.” 

The youth obeyed, but as he sat there in the place of honour, 
he could not help thinking of his lady mother, and wished that 
even now one of the king’s chief courtiers would get up and ask 
about the queen in the tower, and whether she was still living or not. 

No sooner had he wished, than the king’s marshal rose and 
said: “ Your majesty the king, while we are here, enjoying our- 
selves, may I ask what has become of our lady queen in the tower 
—is she still alive, or has she been starved to death P” 

But the king replied, haughtily : “ She allowed the wild animals 
to tear my little son to pieces, therefore I will not hear a word 


about her,” 
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Then the young hunter stood up and said ; “ My honoured lord 
and father, the queen is still alive, and Iam your son. The wild 
beasts did not touch me. A wicked wretch—your old cook— 
carried me away from her lap while she slept, and sprinkled the 
blood of a chicken over her apron to deceive you.” 

As he spoke, he led the black dog forward by his chain, and 
said: “ This is the wicked creature who has been turned into a 
fierce dog as a punishment ; shall I wish that he may be restored 
to his proper shape P” 

The king, in surprise, consented, and no sooner was the wish 
expressed, than the old cook appeared before them with his white 
apron on and his knife by his side. The king recognised him at 
once, and was so exceedingly wrath, that he ordered him to be 
thrown into the deepest dungeon of the castle. 

Then the hunter related to the king all that occurred since he 
had been stolen from his mother, and said: “ Will you, dear 
father, see the beautiful maiden who saved my life at the risk of 
her own ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I am quite anxious to see her.” 

“ Honoured king and father,” said the youth, “I will first show 
her to you in the form of a flower.” 

He searched in his pocket as he spoke, brought out the 
beautiful carnation and laid it on the table, and they all acknow- 
ledged that it was indeed a rare flower. But no sooner had he 
wished that she should resume her own form, than a beautiful 
maiden stood before them, whose beauty was beyond the painter’s 
art to pourtray. 

After this the king sent two waiting maids and two attendants 
to the tower to fetch the queen, and bring her to the royal table. 
But as soon as she appeared, and was seated at the table, she 
could not eat. From that hour she ate nothing, and in three days 
died quite happily. 

After she was buried, the two fairies in the form of white doves, 
who had fed her daily while she was in the tower, placed them- 
selves on her grave. The old cook was kept in the dungeon, 
where he soon died. In due time the son married the beautiful 
maiden, whom as a flower he had brought home in his pocket, and 
after his father’s death became king of the country. 
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The False Bride. 





THERE was once an old queen whose husband had been dead 
many years, and she had a beautiful daughter. This dauchter 
had been for some time betrothed to the son of a king who lived 
many miles away. She was now grown up, and the queen knew 
that very soon her child must leave her, and travel into distant 
lands, to be the wife of the king’s son, so she began to collect 
many costly things which were to %e sent with her as marriage 
presents—dresses and trinkets, gold and silver, goblets and jewels, 
indeed everything suitable for the treasures of a royal bride, for she 
loved her child dearly. 

She gave her also a waiting-maid to ride with her, and to place 
her hand in that of the b «degroom. ‘The queen also provided 
each a horse for the journey, and the bride’s horse, which was 
named “ Falada,” could speak. 

When the farewell hour arrived, the queen repaired to her 
sleeping-room, took a small knife, and cut her finger till it bled. 
Then she laid a piece of rag on the table, and let fall three drops of 
blood on it, and after folding it up, gave it to her daughter, and 
said, “Dear child, take care not to lose this, and no harm will 
happen to you on the way.” ‘The queen took a sorrowful leave of 
her daughter, who had placed the piece of rag in her bosom before 
she seated herself on her horse, to ride away to her bridezroom. 

After journeying about an hour, the heat made the princess 
very thirsty, and, stopping her horse, she said to her waiting- 
maiden, “Please alight, and draw me some water in one of my 
little cups which the queen, my mother, gave me; [ must have 
something to drink, I am so thirsty.” 

“Tf you are thirsty,” replied the waiting-maid, “ get down from 
your horse yourself, and lie down by the brook and drink ; I am 
not going to be your servant.” 

The princess got off her horse, for her thirst was very great, and, 
lying down, she drank from the stream, for she knew she durst not 
ask for the cup. But she could not help sighing, and then she 
heard a voice from the piece of rag in her bosom say, “If the 
queen-mother knew this, she would break her heart.” But the 
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young bride was courageous; she said nothing, and again mounted 
her horse and rode away for several miles. The heat still con- 
tinued, and the princess again suffered from thirst, and presently 
they came to a running stream. Forgetting all the unkind words 
of her companion, she once more asked her to alight and fetch her 
a little water in the cup. Again she replied haughtily that she might 
get it herself; she was not going to be her maid. 

She was therefore obliged to get down and drink from the flow. 
ing stream as she had done before. This time, as she got off her 
horse, she wept, and heard the voice in her bosom say, “ Ah, if 
your mother knew this, she would break her heart.” But as she 
stooped over the edge of the stream to drink, the piece of cloth, 
on which were the blood-drops, fell from her bosom into the water, 
and floated away without her noticing it in her sorrow and trouble. 

Her companion, however, saw it, and congratulated herself that 
now she could do as she liked with the bride; the piece of linen 
being lost, she had become weak and powerlessto oppose her. 

As she turned round to mount her horse again, her companion 
said to her, “ Falada belongs to me, and I mean to ride him, and 
you must ride on my horse.” ‘Theu, with harsh and cruel words, 
the woman obliged her to take off her royal dress, and put on her 
own common one, and at last made her swear that when they 
reached the king’s court she would not reveal to a single person 
that she was a princess. And she told her that if she had not 
taken this oath, she would have killed her on the spot. But Falada 
saw and heard all that passed, and took care to remember it. 

The lady’s-maid rode after this on Falada, and the true bride on 
the inferior horse, and so they travelled farther till at last they 
arrived at the royal castle. Their arrival was announced with great 
joy. The king’s son hastened forward to receive them, and assisted 
the lady’s-maid to alight from her horse, thinking that she was his 
bride. He led her up the steps into the castle, while the real 
bride remained behind. 

Presently the old king looked out of a window, and saw her 
standing in the court, and he could not help noticing that she 
looked refined and delicate, and was very beautiful. He went out, 
and with kingly gentleness asked her why she was staying there, 
and what she wanted, and who she was. 

She replied: “I came all this way as a companion, but I cannot 
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Stay, because there is a maid to wait upon the bride, and J have 
no other employment.” 

“I am Sorry there is no situation suitable for you in the castle,” 
replied the king ; “but I know a little maiden who has a number 
of geese ; she is called Kiirdchen; she may help you.” 

The real bride being anxious to remain near the castle, was glad 
to do as the king proposed, and so the king’s daughter went to 
help in the care of the geese. 

Soon after this, the false bride said to the king’s son, “ Dearest 
prince, will you do me a favour ?” 

“Certainly, I will do it,” he replied. 

“Well, then, I want you to have the horse that I rode on, in 
my journey here, destroyed, for it was very restive more than once, 
and made me quite fearful.” 

The truth was, she knew that the horse could speak, and feared 
he would some day tell the prince she was not the king’s daughter 
nor the real bride. 

The order to kill the true Falada came to the ears of the true 
bride, and she found out the man, and promised hima piece of 
gold if he would do her a service. 

In the town was a large, gloomy-looking door, through which 
the geese had to be driven morning and evening, and she toid the 
man who was going to kill Falada to fasten the head on this 
gloomy door that she might see it every day as she passed through. 

The man thought it a strange request, but he promised to comply, 
so poor Falada’s head was cut off and nailed to the door. 

Early the next morning, when she and Kiirdchen passed through 
she spoke to the head, and said, “ Falada, dost thou know me ?” 

“ Ah, yes,” replied the head ; “you are the young princess, and 
if your mother knew, she would break her heart.” 

Then she joined Kiirdchen, and they drove the geese into the 
field. As soon as they could sit down, the young princess un- 
fastened her hair that she might comb it and make it neat. 

Kiirdchen was quite delighted when she saw the hair, for it was 
bright and golden, and the princess had always hitherto worn it 
hidden under a cap, so she came over to cut off a lock for herself, 
But the princess did not wish to lose her hair, so she cried out, 


*€ Blow, blow, wind, take Kiirdchen’s hat in the air, 
And do not let her catch it till I have doue my hair.” 
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Then there came such a strong wind that Kiirdchen’s little hat 
was carried away to a long distance, and before she could get 
back from fetching it, her companion had finished combing her 
hair, so that she could not cut any off. Kuirdchen was so cross 
that she would not speak to her all day till they went home. 

Next day the princess again stayed behind when they drove the 
gecse out from the gloomy door, and spoke to the horse’s head ; 
and Falada again replied that she was the queen’s daughter, and 
that her mother, if she knew, would break her heart. Also when 
they reached the field, and Kiirdchen wanted a lock of her hair 
while the princess was combing it, she again said : 

**DBlow, blow, wind, take Kiirdchen’s hat in the air, 
And do not let her catch it till I have done my hair.” 
This happened several timcs, and at last Kurdchen went to the 
old king, and said: “I cannot have this maiden to help me to 
watch the geese any longer.” 

Why, what has she done ?” asked the king. 

“Oh! she worries me the whole day, and every morning when 
we drive the herd out through the dark gate, she stops to talk toa 
horse’s head which is nailed there, and says: ‘Falada, dost thou 
know me ?’ and the head answers, ‘ You are a king’s daughter, and 
if your mcther knew, she would break her heart.’ ” 

And then Kiirdchen told the king of her beautiful golden hair 
which she combed in the field, and how often the strange maiden 
had made the wind blow her hat away that she might not cut offa 
lock. 

The king advised Kiirdchen to bear it all for a few days longer ; 
for he determined after this to find out for himself what it all meant. 

The next morning he went out early, and placed himself near 
the dark gate, where no one could see him, and as the two 
maidens passed through driving the geese, he saw the stranger 
stop and speak to the head, and heard the reply. After seeing 
this, he hastened to the field, hid himself in the bushes, and as the 
maiden unfastened her hair, he saw with his own eyes that it was 
very beautiful, and glittered like gold. He was not surprised at 
Kiirdchen’s anger when he heard the other maiden call upon the 
wind to blow away her hat, and saw what trouble she had to 
catch it. 

The king went back to the castle unnoticed, but in the evening 
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when the girls returned home, he sent for the strange maiden, and 
asked her the meaning of all he had seen and heard. 

“I dare not tell,” she replied, “neither can J venture even to 
complain of my trouble to any one ; for I have sworn in the sight 
of heaven that I will divulge nothing, and were I to do so, my 
life will be forfeited !” 

The king pressed her very much to tell him, but all to no pur- 
pose ; he could get nothing out of her. Then he said: “Go and 
complain of your trouble in that iron closet. Till you tell me all, 
there you shall stay !” 

Then she crept into the iron closet with a trembling heart, and 
began to lament and weep, and said aloud: “I am now forsaken 
by the whole world, and yet I am a king’s daughter. A false 
lady’s-maid has done this ; she got me into her power, made me 
take off my royal dress and give them to her, and has taken my 
place with my bridegroom, while I must go out and serve as a 
tender of herds of geese, and if I tell, she will kill me. Oh! if 
my mother knew, she would break her heart !” 

The king, who had been standing near the closed door listening, 
heard all she said. So he opened the door, and called her to come 
out. Without a word he sent for some of her royal clothes, and 
desired her to put them on, and made her uncover her golden 
haiz. As soon as she had done so, he was astonished to find 
her so beautiful. 

The old king now sent for his son, and disclosed to him that he 
had a false bride, who was merely the lady’s-maid to the princess, 
whom she had frightened into silence, and that the maiden who 
had been obliged to keep the secret was the real bride. 

The prince, notwithstanding his astonishment, could not help 
seeing how beautiful the true bride was, and how much more 
gentle and refined than the woman who had been so cruel to her, 
and whom he could not love. He listened to the story of her 
sorrow, and was full of joy when he told her it was at an end, 
and a day was fixed for his friends and acquaintances to be in- 
vited to meet the true bride ; but not a word was said to the de- 
ceiver. 

When the day arrived, the bridegroom placed the king’s davgh- 
tcr on one side of himself, and the lady’s-maid on the other. Lut 
the lady’s-maid never expected to sce the gocs*-tender at the 
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king’s table, and did not recognize her in her rich and glittering 
dress. When the feast ended, and they were all in good spirits 
and merry, the old king asked the lady’s-maid: “What does he 
deserve who betrays his master ?” and then he related the circum. 
stances he had learnt from the princess ; but as the betrayer in ths 
king’s story was a man, not a woman, the lady’s-maid never sup- 
posed that she had been found out. ‘“ Pronounce his sentence,” 
cried the king, as he finished. 

“‘ He cleserves nothing better,” said the false bride, “ than to be 
torn to pieces by wild horses, and rolled down a hill in a cask full 
of spikes till he is dead !” 

“You have pronounced your own doom, "said the king; “ you 
are the guilty person.” 

So the false bride was led away to punishment, and very soon 
after the young king married the right bride, and they both ruled 
the kingdom in peace and happiness all their lives. 


he Poung Giant. 





A COUNTRYMAN once had a son, who was not taller than his father’s 
thumb, and year after year grew not a hair's breadth bigger. One 
day, when the father, was going into the fields to plough, the little 
dwarf said: “ Father, I want to go with you; do take me.” 

“No, no,” replied his father, “you stay here; you would be 
useless yonder, and you would soon be lost.” 

Then the little creature began to cry, and for the sake of peace 
the father put him in his pocket and carried him away. As soon 
as they reached the field, the father took him out of his pocket, 
znd seated him in a fresh furrow. 

While he sat there, who should be secn coming over the moun- 
tain but a great giant. 

“See, there comes a big man,” cried the boy’s father, who 
wanted to frighten the child, and prevent - him from being trouble- 
some ; “he is coming to fetch you away.” 

The giant, however, with his long legs, had only two steps te 
take before he reached the furrow. He lifted the little dwarf with 
two fingers, looked at him earnestly, and then without a word 
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carried the httle creature away. The father who stood by could 
not utter a sound for fright, and thought that he had lost his child, 
and should never see him again as long as he lived. 

The giant took the little dwarf to his home and gave him such 
wonderful food that he grew big and strong after the manner of 
giants. When two years had passed the giant took the boy into 
the wood, and said to him, “‘Cut a switch for yourself ;” but the 
boy was so strong that he took a young tree and tore it up by the 
roots. ‘The giant was not however yet satisfied; he took the boy 
home for another two years, and at the end of that time his 
strength was so great that he was able to pull up an old oak tree 
in the forest with ease. 

But the giant considered he could make the boy still stronger, 
so he continued to feed him with giants’ food, and at the end of 
another two years he led him to the forest and to!d him to break 
off a large bough for a switch. The young giant, however, pulled 
up the thickest trunk of a tree that he could find, and it was to 
him a mere trifle. 

“ Thatgwill do,” said the giant, “your education is finished,” 
and sent him back to the ploughed field from which he had taken 
him. His father was behind the plough, and the young giant 
going up to him said: “See, father, what aman your son has 
become.” 

“‘No!” cried the father in terror, “ you are not my son; I don’t 
want you ; go away from me.” 

“Indeed I am your son,” he replied ; “let me do your work, I 
can plough as well as you and better.” 

“No, no!” he cried, “ you are not my son ; you cannot plough ; 
go away.” 

He was, however, in such terror of the big creature that he remov- 
ed his hands from the plough and stepped out of his way. Then 
the youngster took hold of the handles of the plough and pressed 
them so heavily that the shares sunk quite deeply in the ground. 
The father seeing this, cried out, “If you will plough, you need 
not use so much force ; that will make the work bad.” 

The young man, without listening to his father, unyoked the 
horses and drew the plough himself, saying, ‘Go home, father, 
and tell my mother to get a plentiful dinner ready for me while I 
plough this piece of ground for you.” 
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The countryman went home and carried the message to his 
wife, while the youngster ploughed the whole field of quite two 
acres. Then he harnessed himself to the harrow and harrowed it, 
drawing two harrows ata time. When it was finished he went to 
the wood and pulled up two oak trees, laid one on each shoulder, 
and suspended from one the harrows, and from the other the 
horses, and carried them home just as easily as if they had been 
a truss of straw. 

As he entered the yard, his mother saw him, and cried: “ Who 
is this frightful giant coming in ?” 

“That 1s our son,” said the peasant. 

“No, it cannot be,” she cried ; “ our son is no more; we never 
had such a son as that ; ours was a very little creature. Go away,” 
she cried, as he approached, “ we don’t want you here.” 

The young man did not reply; he took the horses into the stable, 
gave them plenty’of oats and hay, and made them quite comfortable. 
When this was cone, he went in, seated himself on a bench, and 
said: “ Mother, is dinner nearly ready ? I am very hungry.” 

“Yes,” she replied, as she brought two immense @shes con- 
taining enough to have lasted his parents for a week, and placed 
them before him. ‘The youngster ate it all up and asked if she 
had any more. 

“‘ No,” she said, “ that is all I have.” 

“That was only a taste,” he answered ; “I must have something 
more.” 

She was afraid to refuse him, so she placed a large kettle full of 
soup on the fire, and when it was ready brought it in. 

‘Ah, this is better than nothing,” he said, as he broke some 
bread into it and quickly ate it all. Yetstill his hunger was net 
appeased. By-and-by he said: “ Father, I can see very well that 
there is not enough at home to supply me with food ; but if you will 
get me a bar of iron too strong for me to break over my knee, I will 
go away and travel about the world on my own account.” 

The peasant was rejoiced at the thought of getting rid of him, 
so he harnessed two horses to a waggon and fetched from the smith 
a bar of iron so large and thick that his two horses could scarcely 
draw it. The young giant took hold of it, laid it across his knee, 
and crash, it broke like a bean-prcp in the middle, and he threw 


the pieces away. 
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Then the father harnessed four horses to the wagon and fetched 
another bar of iron stronger and thicker than before, and so heavy 
that it was as much as his four horses could do to draw it. But 
his son snapped it across his knee with very little trouble, and 
said: “Father, this is of no use at all; you must harness your 
horses again and fetch me something better and stronger than 
this.” : 

So the father harnessed eight horses to his waggon this time, and 
even they could scarcely draw the immense bar of iron he brought. 
When the son took it in his hand he broke a piece off it and said: 
“ Father, I see you can not procure a bar of iron such as I want, 
so I will not stay here any longer.” 

Fle went away, and after travelling some distance came to a 
town in which lived a blacksmith. He was a covetous man who 
gave nothing away, but kept all he earned to himself. The young 
man walked into the smithy and asked the smith if he wanted an 
assistant. 

“ Ah,” thought the smith, “this is a strong, clever fellow, no 
doubt; he has an arm for the forge, and will earn his bread well.” 
So he asked, “ What wages do you require ?” 

“None,” replied the youngster; “only every fortnight, when 
you pay the others, you must agree to let me strike you twice.” 

The avaricious smith was quite overjoyed at the thought of 
saving his money, and as to the blows, why, he could easily return 
them if that was all; his arm was very strong, and though the 
youngster was such a giant, he was not afraid of him. 

On the following morning the new workman had to take his 
place at the forge, and when the master brought out the red-hot 
iron bar and placed it on the anvil, the young giant’s first blow 
shivered the iron into a thousand pieces, and drove the anvil so 
deep into the ground that it could not be got out again. 

The smith was terribly angry, and exclaimed, “ ‘This won’t suit 
me, young man ; such blows as that do more harm than good, so 
take yourself off; and what am I to pay you ?” 

“J don’t ask for payment; all I want is to give you one tap, 
that’s all ;” and lifting his foot, he gave him a kick that sent him 
flying over three haystacks. ‘Then he picked out the strongest 
iron bar he could find for a walking stick, and went on his way. 

After travelling some distance he came to a farm, and asked the 

IQ 
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bailiff if he wanted a head man amongst his labourers. ‘“ Well, 
yes, I do,” he replied ; “‘and as you seem likely to suit me, I may 
a3 tvell engage you; but what do you ask a year ?” 

He replied that he did not care for wages, but only to be able 
by right to give his master three hard knocks at the end of the 
year; and he must promise him this. The bailiff readily agreed 
to this proposal, for he also was avaricious. 

The following morning the men had to rise early to fetch timber 
from the forest, but the stranger lay stillin bed. One of the men 
called to him, “It is time to get up, we are going to the forest, 
ard you must come with us.” 

“ Be off!” he cricd, quite roughly, “I shall be thcre as soon as 
you.” ‘Then one of them went to the mastcr and told him that 
the new man was in bed, and would not get up to go with them 
to the forest. 

“Go and tell him I say he is to get up directly and harness the 
horses to the waggons.” But it was all useless, the great fellow 
wouldn’t move, and told them to go by themselves. He remained 
in bed afier they were gone for two hours, and then got up, went 
into the garden, picked two dishes full of peas and boiled them 
into soup, and ate them for his breakfast quite contentedly. 

When he had finished, he harnessed the horses and drove them 
to the forest. Not far from the spot where the forest lay, was a 
narrow lane. Through thts lane he led his horses, and when they 
reached the other end, he made them stand still, while he went 
back, broke down great boughs and stems of trees, and laid them 
across the lane, forming barriers, over which neither horses nor 
waggons could pass. 

When he reached the forest, the other labourers were just going 
home with their loaded waggons. He said to them, “Go home, 
zl of you, as fast as you please ; I shall be there as soon as you 
are.” Then, without going farther, he tore up two full-grown 
trees from the ground, threw them on his waggon, and tumed to 
go home. 

On arriving at the end of the Jane, he found the others standing 
there with their waggons, not knowing how to get over the barriers 
thrown across the road. “See,” cried he, “ you might as well have 
stayed and had another hour’s sleep, for I shall be at home after all 
as quickly as you.” Then as his own horses could not get over the 
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barriers, he unharnessed them, placed them on the top of the trees 
which lay on the waggon, and taking hold of the shafts himself, 
drew the whole as if it had been laden with feathers. Then he 
called out to the men, “ You see I shall be home first after all,” 
and he was right, for they had to set to work to clear the lane of 
the obstruction before they could lead their horses through it. 
On reaching the farm-yard, he took one of the trees in his hand, 
and showing it to the bailiff, said, “Is not that a beautiful flag- 
staff ?” 

The bailiff said afterwards to his wife, “ That is a clever fellow ; 
after all, if he does sleep longer that the others, he gets back 
before them.” 

The young giant served at the farm-yard for a year, and when 
the other labourers went up for their wages, he said it was also 
time for him to take his. The bailiff, by this time, had found out 
the young man’s strength, and he was rather afraid of a blow from 
such a hand, and he knew he dared not quarrel with him. So he 
tried to get off his bargain, and even offered to make the young 
man bailiff instead of himself, or to give him anything he asked 
for, but all to no purpose. Then the bailiff begged for a fortnight’s 
respite, that he might think the matter over, and the young giant 
promised that the fortnight he should have. 

Then the bailiff assembled all his farm people and neighbours, 
and asked for their advice. The clerks considered for a long 
time, and then they said that with a labourcr on the estate who 
with one blow could crush them as easily as a man would crush a 
gnat, no man’s life was in safety. So they decided at last that he 
should be sent to clean out a dry well, and while he was down 
they were to throw millstones upon his head, that he might never 
again see daylight. This counsel pleased the bailiff, and he sent 
the young man down into the well to clean it. 

While he was down, they rolled great stones upon him, and 
thought that he must be crushed to death, but he cried out, 
“Drive those hens away ; they are scratching in the sand by the 
well and throwing it into my eyes, so that 1 cannot see what I am 
doing.” 

“‘Hish, hish,” cried the bailiff, as if he were driving away the 
hens, and presently, having finished his work, the young giant 
slimbed up and suid, “See what a handsome necklace I have 
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got,” and there was one of the millstones hanging on his 
neck. 

After this he again asked if he might take his wages, but the 
bailiff begeed for another fortnight to consider, and assembled 
once more his clerks and people for their advice. So they pro- 
poscd that he should send the young man to the enchanted mill, to 
grind corn in the night, for that no man who went there ever lived 
to come out again. The advice pleased the bailiff; he sent for 
the young giant, and told him to carry eight sacks ef corn to the 
mill to be ground during that day, as the flour was wanted greatty. 

Away went the young man to the barn, put two sacks in his 
right pocket, two in his left, and four he placed in his wallet, half 
in front and half behind, and thus laden, walked off to the 
enchanted mill. 

“You must grind them all before dark,” said the miller, “ for 
the mill is enchanted, and no man ever comes out alive who stays 
there all night.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter,” said the youngster; “ you make your- 
sclf quite comfortable and go to sleep.” 

“Ah,” thought the bailiff, “he will never be able to grind all 
that corn befure dark, so there is an end of hii.” 

Away went the giant to the mill, shook out the corn into the 
mill troughs, and when the clock struck eleven he went into one of 
the rooms of the mill, and seated himself on a bench. After he had 
been scated a little while, the door opened, and he saw a large 
table come in alJl by itself, and on it wcre placed bread, wine, and 
many dishes of good things, but no one could be seen carrying 
them. He drew his stool back a little, and watched till at last he 
saw fingers, and then hands holding knives and forks, and laying 
pieces on the plates, but still he saw no one. 

At last, as he felt hungry, and the supper looked very tempting, 
ke seated himself at the table, and ate, and enjoyed himself very 
much. As soon as he had finished, and the other plates and dishes 
were also empty, all at once the lights were blown out with 
a puff which he heard quite plainly, and in the darkness he sud- 
denly felt something like a blow on the face. 

: i: Oh!” cried he, “if they do that again I shall give it them 
oe as 

4nd when a second blow came, he returned it quickly, and 
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then a third, and so they kept on the whole night; for every blow 
from the unseen hands he struck out right and left, and was not idle 
till the day broke, and then all became suddenly still. 

When the miller rose in the morning he went in to the mill, and 
was quite surprised to sce the young man still living. 

“Oh!” he said, “I have had a good supper, and some terribly 
hard blows, but I have given them back without inercy.” 

On hearing this, the miller was overjoyed ; for the mill was now 
freed from enchantment, and he offered him a large amount of 
money as a reward. 

But he refused, saying, “I do not want rcney. Ihave enough.” 

Then the young giant took the sacks of flour on his back, and 
returned to the farm, and told the bailiff that now the matter was 
all settled, he would have the stipulated wages. When the bailiff 
heard this he was in a terrible fright, and knew not what to do. 
He walked up and down the room fcr some time, while the drops 
of perspiration stood on his forchead from terror. Vreseutly he 
opened the window, that the fresh air might blow upon him, and, 
before he was aware, the young giant was behind him, and with 
one kick sent him through the window flying in the aur still higher 
and higher, till at last he was out of sight. 

The young man then turned to the bailiff’s wife, and said, “ The 
second blow must be for you, as your husband does not return.” 

‘“No, no,” she cried. ‘It is impossible. I could not bear it.” 
And she ran to the open window; for the perspiration also stood 
on her forehead in great drops from fear. 

He was not, however, to be deterred from his purpose. With 
one kick, though more gentle, he sent her flying through the air 
after her husband, and, as she was lighter, she rose higher. Her 
husband saw her, and called to her to come to him; but, as she 
could not, she kept begging him to come to her. All to no 
purpose. They remained floating in the air unable to reach each 
other, and, for augnt I know, they may be floating there still. As 
for the young giant, he tock up his iron walking-stick, and went 
om his way. 
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Thumbling’s Travels, 





A TAILOR once had a son who was so very small, that he gave him 
the name of Thumbling. The little mite was, however, very 
courageous, and one day said to his father: “ Father, I must go 
out in the world and get my living.” 

“Very well, my son,” he replied. Then he took a darning 
needle, polished it till it was very bright, and made a top to it with 
sealing wax. This he gave to his son, and said: “ There is a 
sword to hang by your side, and help you on your way.” 

Before he started, the little fellow thought he should Jike to 
have something to eat, so he hopped into the kitchen to see what 
the good old cook could give him for his last meal. He was just 
in time, for a dish stood on the hearth. 

“ Good mother, what can you give me to eat to-day ?” he said. 

“See for yourself,” she replied. 

Away sprung Thumbling to the hearth, and peeped into the 
dish, but as he was stretching his neck over, the steam caught him 
and carried him up the chimney. 

For a time he floated on the steam in the air, but at last he sunk 
down again to the earth, and found himself, as he wished, out in 
the wide world alone. His father had taught him to work at his 
own trade, so he went and engaged himself to a master tailor, but 
the food did not please him, and one day he went to his master’s 
wife, and said: ‘ Mistress, if you don’t give me something better 
to eat, I shall go away early to-morrow morning, and write with 
chalk on your house door, ‘Too many potatoes, too little meat. 
Adieu Sir Potato King.’” 

“You little grasshopper,” cried the mistress, angrily, “ I’ll teach 
you to talk like that ;” then she seized a duster, and was going to 
beat him with it, but he crept nimbly under her thimble, which 
stood on the table, and put out his tongue at her. She lifted up 
the thimble, and tried to catch hold of him, but the little dwarf 
hopped into the duster, and as his mistress unrolled it to seek for 
him, he jumped on the table, and called out: “ He, he ! Madame 
Mistress, here I am,” and when she tried to strike him, he slipped 
into the table drawer. At last, however, she caught him, and 
drove him from the house. 
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The little tailor wandered on till he came to a large forest, and 
here he met a robber chief on his way to steal the king’s treasures 
As soon as he saw the little man, he said to himself: “A little 
fellow like that would make a capital picklock, he could creep 
through the keyholes.” 

“ Hi!” he cried, “come here, you Giant Goliath. Will you go 
with us to the king’s treasure chamber? ycu can easily slip in and 
throw the gold out to us.” 

Thumbling thought for a while, and then said: “Yes, I will go 
with you to the treasure chamber.” 

When they reached the door, they examined it well, but there 
appeared not a hole or a crevice under or above it. At last they 
discovered one just wide enough for Thumbling to creep through, 
and left him to himself. He was standing close to the hole, when 
one of the sentinels who stood before the door noticed him, and 
said to the other: “ Look at that ugly little spider creeping there, 
I shall just crush it to death with my foot.” 

“Let the poor animal go,” said the other, “it has done you no 
harm.” 

Thumbling, on hearing this, crept through out of their way as 
quickly as he could, got into the treasure chamber, opened the 
window under which the robbers stood, and threw out dollars to 
them one after the other. 

In the midst of this work he heard the king coming to visit his 
treasures, and ran away quickly to hide himself. The king very 
soon missed a number of dollars, but he could not imagine how 
they had been stolen, for the locks and bolts were in perfect order, 
and all appeared carefully guarded. ‘Thereupon he went out and 
said to the sentinels: ‘“‘ Watch carefully, there is some one after 
the money.” 

When the king was gone, Thumbling set to work again, and the 
sentinels could hear some one moving, as well as the clink of money. 
They rushed into the room quickly to seize the thief, but Thumb- 
ling was as quick as they were ; he ran into a corner, and covered 
himself with one of the dollars, so that he could not be seen. 

Then he began to tease the sentinels, and cried : “ Here I am.” 
But by the time they had reached the place from whence the sound 
came, he had jumped into another corner, under another dollar, 
and cried: “ Hi, here Iam.” And so he kept them rushing about 
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tom one corner of the room to anothcr, making fools of them tll 
they were quite tired out, and went away. After they were gone, 
he again threw dollars out of the window one after another as 
swiftly as possible, and then with a spring jumped after them, and 
was caught by the robbers. 

They were so pleased, that one of them said: ‘‘ You are quitea 
mighty hero. Will you serve with us under our chief?” 

‘(humbling reflected for a while, and then said he should like to 
see a little more of the world first. On this they divided the spoil 
into shares, but Thumbling only had a kreutzer, for he could not 
carry any more. Thumbling again took his sword by his side, 
wished the robbers good-bye, and walked away on foot. 

After a while he engaged himself as workman to other masters, 
but they did not fancy him, or like his appearance, so at last he 
became foot-boy at an hotel. The maids did not like him at all, 
for without being seen himself, he found out all their secrets, and 
told the master of what they took from the plates, or fetched from 
the cellar. Then they said: “ Only wait, we'll catch you some 
day, and drown you.” And they made an agreement among them- 
selves that they really would serve him out. 

One morning the cook went into the garden to cut some cab- 
bages, and she saw the dwarf jumping and creeping about. Then 
she cut the grass quickly round him, wrapped it up ina cloth, and 
threw it to the cows, and one of them gobbled him up with the 
grass. Here he found himself in great darkness, but in swallowing 
him the cow had fortunately not hurt him with her teeth. How- 
ever, he did not like his position at all, so when any one came 
near, he cried out with all his might: “ Let me out! let me out !” 
The herdsman who heard the voice was much alarmed, and sent 
for his master, who also distinctly heard the words ; “Let me out! 
let me out !” 

“Where are you?” he asked. 

“Tn the dark,” replied the dwarf. 

“The cow is bewitched,” said the master, and after ordering it 
to be slaughtered, he went away. 

The next morning the cow was killed, and fortunately while it 
was being cut up, Thumbling was not hurt, but to his terror, he 
found himself with that part of the cow that was to be made inte 
sausages, When the butcher began to chop, Thumbling screamed 
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out with all his strength: “ Don’t cut too deep! don’t cut too 
deep! I am just under.” Put the man did not hear, because of 
the noise made by the chopping-knife. Now was poor little 
Thumbling in great trouble and danger, but the danger made him 
spnghtly. He jumped aside and between the chopping knives so 
quickly, and nimbiy, that he got no hurt, and came off witha 
whole skin. 

But jump about as he might he could not save himself from 
being mixed with the sausage-mcat and forced into the skin where 
he was obliged to remain for a long time. For the sausages were 
hung in the chimney to be smoked, as they were not required till 
winter. 

At last a day came on which sausages were wanted for some 
guests at the hotel, and when the landlord’s wife took them down 
to divide them, Thumbling kept himself carefully out of the way 
of her knife, for if he had stretched out his neck his head most 
certainly would have been cut off. But he managed to escape 
when the opening was made at the end of the sausage without 
being hurt, and no sooner did he breathe the fresh air, than he 
sprung out again to freedom. 

It was not likely he would wish to remain at a house where he 
had been so badly served, and soon, therefore, started again cn 
his travels, and returned home to his father. 

“1 have brought you a beautiful piece of gold,” he sid; “as 
much as I could carry,” and he offered him the kreutzer. 

“Tf that is all you have gained by your travels you might as 
weil have remained at home,” replied his father. 





The Little Grep Maw. 





A MAN once had three sons, the youngest of whom was considered 
very silly, and everybody used to mock him and make fun of him. 
The eldest son, who was a woodcutter, was often sent by his 
father to cut wood in the forest, and before he left home, his mother 
would prepare beautiiul pancakes and a bottle of wine for him to 
take with him to eat and drink while he was at work. 

One day, just as he entered the forest, he met a grey cid man 
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pancake, and the sour beer into wine. After they had eaten and 
drank enough, the little old man said: “ Because you have been 
kind-hearted, and shared your dinner with me, I will make you in 
future lucky in all you undertake. There stands an old tree, cut 
it down and you will find something good at the root.” 

Then the old man said, “ Farewell,” and left him. 

The youth set to work, and very soon succeeded in felling the 
tree—what was his surprise to find sitting at the roots, a goose 
whose feathers were of pure gold! He took it up, and instead of 
going home carried it with him to an inn at a little distance, whcre 
he intended to pass the night. 

The landlord had three daughters, who looked at the goose with 
envious eyes—they had never seen such a wonderful bird, and 
longed to have at least one of its feathers. “Ah,” thought the 
eldest, “I shall soon have an opportunity to pluck one of them ;” 
and so it happened, for not long after, the young man left the 
room. She instantly went up to the bird and took hold of its 
wing, but as she did so, the finger and thumb remained and stuck 
fast. In a short time after, the second sister came in with the full 
expectation of gaining a golden feather, but as she touched her 
sister to move her from the bird, her hand stuck fast to her sister’s 
dress, and they neither of them could free themselves. At last, in 
came the third sister with the same intention. “Keep away, keep 
away !” screamed the other two, “in heaven’s name keep away.” 

But she could not imagine why she should keep away. If they 
were near the golden bird, why should not she be there? So she 
made a spring forward and touched her second sister, and imme- 
diately she also was made a prisoner, and in this position they 
were obliged to remain by the goose all night. 

In the morning, the young man came in, took the goose on his 
arm, and went away without noticing that the three girls were fol- 
lowing close behind him. And as he walked quickly, they were 
obliged to run one behind the other, left or mght of him, just ag 
he happened to change the goose from one arm to the other. 

In the middle of a field they were met by the parson of the 
parish, who looked with wonder at the procession as it came near 
him. “Shame on you!” he cried out. “ What are you about, you 
bold-faced hussies, running after a young man in that way through 
the fields? Go home, all of you.” 
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He placed his hand on the youngest to pull her back, but the 
moment he touched her, he also became fixed, and was obliged to 
follow and run like the rest. In a few minutes the clerk met them, 
and when he saw the parson running after the girls, he wondered 
greatly, and cried out, “ Halloa, master parson, where are you 
running in such haste? Have you forgotten that there is a 
christening to-day?” And as the procession did not stop, he ran 
after it, and seized the parson’s gown. 

In a moment he found that his hand was fixed, and he also had 
to run like the rest. And now there were five trotting along, one 
behind the other. Presently two peasants came by with their 
sickles from the field. The parson called out to them, and begged 
them to come and release him and the clerk. The men hastened 
over and made the attempt, but with the same result. They were 
stuck fast as the others, and the simpleton with his golden goose 
travelled on quite unconcerned about the seven who were obliged 
to trot along after him. 

After a while they came to a city in which reigned a king who 
had a daughter of such a melancholy disposition that no one could 
ever make her laugh. Therefore he issued a decree that whoever 
would make the princess laugh should have her in marriage. 

Now, when the simple youth heard this, he was determined to 
try what effect the appearance of himself and his train would have 
on the princess. So he ran before her, and the whole seven trotted 
after him. The sight was so ridiculous that the moment the prin- 
cess saw it she burst into a violent fit of laughter, and they thought 
she would never leave off. 

After this, the youth went to the king, and demanded his daughter 
in marriage, according to the king’s decree; but his majesty 
did not quite like to have the young man for a son-in-law, so 
he said that before he could consent to the marriage, the youth 
must bring him a man who could drink all the wine in the king’s 
cellar. 

So the simpleton released his prisoners from the golden goose, 
locked it away carefully, and went into the forest, for he thought, 
“If any one can help me, it is the little grey man.” When he arrived 
at the spot where he had cut down the tree, there stood a man with 
a very miserable face. 

The youth asked him why he looked so sorrowful 
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“‘Oh,” he exclaimed, “I suffer such dreadful thirst that nothing 
seems able to quench it, and cold water I cannot endure. I have 
emptied two casks of wine already, but they were just like a drop 
of water on a hot stone.” 

“T can help you,” cried the young man ; “ come with me, and 
you shall have your fill, I promise you.” 

Upon this he led the man into the king's cellar, where le 
opened the casks one after another, and drank and drank till his 
back ached, and before the day closed he had quite emptied the 
king’s cellar. 

Again the young man asked fer his bride, but the king was 
annoyed at the thought of giving his daughter to such a common 
fellow, and to get rid of him he made another condition. He said 
that no man should have his daughter who could not find some 
one able to eat up a whole mountain of bread. 

Away went the simpleton to the forest as before, and there in 
the same place sat a man binding himself round tightly with a 
belt, and making the most horrible faces. As the youth ap- 
proached, he cried, “I have eaten a whole oven-full of rolls, but 
it has not satisfied me a bit; I am as hungry as ever, and my 
stomach feels so empty that I am obliged to bind it round 
tightly, or I should die of hunger.” 

The simpleton could hardly contain himself for joy when he 
heard this. “Get up,” he exclaimed, “and come with me, and 
I will give you plenty to eat, I'll warrant.” 

So he led him to the king’s court, where his majesty had ordered 
all the flour in the kingdom to be made into bread, and piled up 
in a huge mountain. The hungry man placed himself before the 
bread, and began to eat, and before evening the whole pile had 
disappeared. 

Then the simpleton went a third time to the king, and asked for 
his bride, but the king made several excuses, and at last said that 
if he could bring him a ship that would travel as well by land as by 
water, then he should, without any further conditions, marry his 
daughter. 

The youth went at once straight to the forest, and saw the 
same old grey man, to whom he had given his cake. ‘Ah,” he 
said, as the youth approached, “it was I who sent the men to eat 
und drink, and I will also give you a ship that can travel by land 
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or by sea, because when you thought I was poor, you were kind- 
hearted, and gave me food and drink.” 

The youth took the ship, and when the king saw it, he was 
quite surprised, but he could not any longer refuse to give him 
his daughter in marriage. The wedding was celebrated with 
great pomp, and after the king’s death the simple woodcutter 
became king over the whole kingdom. 


The Wonderful Cravellers. 





THERE once lived a man who was clever in all kinds of trades. He 
had been a soldier, but when the war was over they discharged 
him, with the paltry pittance of threepence to help him on his 
way. ‘Wait a bit,” said he to himself, “ this treatment does not 
please me, and if I can only get the proper people to help me, I 
will make the king give me all the treasures in his kingdom.” 

So he went first in his vexation into a forest, and there saw a 
man pull up six trees as if they were blades of grass. He spoke 
to the man and said: “ Will you enter my service, and travel 
with me P” 

““Yes,” was the reply, “but I must first carry home to my 
mother these few faggots of wood.” Then he took one of the 
trees, twisted it like a twig round the other five, lifted them as if 
they had been a bundle of real faggots on his shoulder, and carried 
them away. Very soon he returned to his new master. and as 
they walked on together, he said: “ We two shall get on in the 
world splendidly, I fancy.” 

After a while they came upon a sportsman who was kneeling on 
one knee, and pointing his loaded gun at some object. 

“What are you aiming at >?” asked the soldier. 

“Oh,” he replied, “there sits a fly on the branches of an oak 
two miles off, and I wish to shoot him in the left eye.” 

“‘ Ah,” exclaimed the soldier, “ you had better come with me; 
three such as we are will soon make a noise in the world.” 

The sportsman was quite ready to join the party, so the three 
went on together till they came to seven windmill, The sails 
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were turning round with wonderful rapidity, although there was 
not wind enough even to stir a leaf. 

“T cannot think what turns the windmills,” said the soldicr, 
“for there is not a breath of air stirring.” So he and his two ser- 
vants continued their journey. 

About two miles further on they saw a man perched on a tree, 
who closed one nostril with his finger, and blew out of the other. 

“My friend,” asked the soldicr, “what are you about up 
there ?” 

“Can't you see?” he replied. “Two miles off there stand 
seven windinills, and Iam blowing to make their sails turn round.” 

“Oh, come along with us,” he replied ; “ when four such fellows 
as we go together in the world, we may do wonders.” 

So the blower came down from the tree, and went with them. 

After a time they passed a man standing on one leg, and the 
Other, which had been cut off, lay on the ground near him. 

“Well,” exclaimed the master, “ you have a queer way of resting 
yourself, certainly.” 

“JT am a couricr,” he replied, “and as I do not wish to run 
too fast, I have taken off one of my legs. When they are both on, 
I can run as swiftly as a bird flies.” 

“Oh, then you must come with us,” was the reply; “ five such 
as we can carry the world before us.” 

So they set off again, and before lorg met another curious being 
who wore a hat, but it hung quite on one side, over his ear. Then 
the chief said to him: “ Pardon me, sir, but you should not hang 
your hat on your ear, it makes you look like a fool.” 

“I dare not alter it,” he replied, “ for if I place it on my head, 
there is such a dreadful frost, that the birds in the air freeze, and 
fall dead on the ground.” 

“Qh,” cried the master, “come with us, you are the very man, 
and we six will do wonders in the world.” 

After a time the six travellers arrived at a city, in which the 
king had made a proclamation that if any man would run a race 
with his daughter and win, he should have her fora wife, but if 
he was beaten, he would lose his head. Then the soldier came 
forward and informed the king that he should like to win the race, 
if one of his servants might be allowed to run for him. 

“Certainly,” replied the king, “but you must pledge you 
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own life as well as his, and if he fails, you will both lose your 
heads.” 

As soon as matters were arranged, the runner quickly screwed 
on his other leg, while his master said to him: “ Do your best, 
friend, and help us to win.” 

It had been decided that whichever of the runners brought back 
water in a cup from a distant well first, should be declared the 
winner. The courier and the king’s daughter each received a cup 
for this purpose, and then started at the same moment. But the 
princess had scarcely run any distance before the courier was out of 
sight as completely as if the wind had carried him away. 

On reaching the fountain, he filled his cup full of water, and 
turned to go back, but when he arrived about half way, he began 
to feel overcome with fatigue, so he placed his cup of water on the 
ground, laid himself down, and was soon asleep. IIe had placed, 
however, a horse’s skull which he found near under his head 
for a pillow. Being hard, it would not let him sleeplong. In the 
meantime the princess, who could really run very fast, arrived at 
the well. Hastily filling her cup, she turned back and very soon 
came to the place where her rival lay sleeping. She was overjoyed, 
and said: “ Ah, my enemy is in my power now,” so she emptied 
the water from his cup, and continued her rapid footsteps home- 
ward with greater speed than ever. 

Now all would have been lost but that the sportsman who stood 
on the castle wall saw with his keen eyes what had occurred. 

“The princess must not be allowed to win,” he said, and raising 
his gun, ke took such a correct aim, that the skull was shot away 
from under the courier’s head without injuring him in the least. 
The noise awoke him, and starting up he saw that his cup was 
empty, and the princess far ahead of him. But he did not lose 
courage ; running back to the spring, he refilled his cup with water, 
and then with a few rapid strides overtook the princess, passed her, 
and arrived home ten minutes before her. 

The king and the princess were dreadfully mortified when they 
found that she was beaten, for he could not endure to think of hig 
daughter marrying a discharged common soldier. So they held 
a cov:ncil together as to the best means of freeing themselves from 
kim and his companions. At last the king said: “Don’t be un- 
easy, m7 child ; I have thought of a pl«n, they shall not come neay 
to you agair ” 
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Then he sent for the six travellers to a feast, and when they 
arrived, led them to a room in which stood a table covered with 
every delicacy, and left them to enjoy themselves. 

But this room had an iron floor, iron doors, and iron-bound 
windows, and as soon as they were inside, he had all the doors 
bolted and locked. When this was done the king sent for the 
cook, and ordered him to light a fire under the room, and keep it 
blazing until the iron became red hot. This the cook did, and it 
was not long before the six travellers seated at the table began to 
feel very warm, At first they thought it arose from the steam of 
their dinner, but the heat increased so much that they determined 
to open the doors and windows, and then found them all barred 
and locked. At once they knew that it had been the wicked 
king’s intention to shut them in and suffocate them. 

“ Don’t fear, he shall not succeed,” cried the man with the little 
hat to his companions ; “I will make it so cold and freezing that 
the fire shall creep away and hide itself for shame.” 

He placed the little hat on his head as he spoke, and it became 
immediately so bitterly cold and freezing that the heat vanished, 
and the provisions left on the dishes were actually frozen. 

After two hours had passed, the king, supposing that by this 
time they must all be dead, opened the door and looked in him- 
self. But what was his surprise when the six men came forward, 
safe and sound, and said they should be glad to get out to warm 
themselves, for the room was so very cold that the dishes were 
even frozen to the table. 

Away went the king, full of anger, to the cook, whom he scoided 
weil, and asked him why he had not obeyed lis orders. But the 
cook, pointing to the fire under the room, said, “ It is hot enough 
there.” 

The king was much surprised, for he saw an immense fire burn- 
ing under the iron room, and knew at once that he should not be 
able very easily to get rid of the six visitors. However, he thought 
he would try another plan, so he sent for the soldier, and said, 
“If you will resign your claim to my daughter, I will give you as 
much gold as you like.” 

“Oh, yes, my lord king, I am quite ready to do so,” he feplied, 
“if you will give me as much gold as one of my servants can 
carry.” 

z0 
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The king was delighted, especially when the soldier said he 
would go away at once and come again for the money in fourteen 
days. Thereupon the soldier sent for all the tailors in the king- 
dom, and desired them to make him such an immense sack that 
it took the whole fourteen days to finish it. AS soon as it was 
ready, he called the strong man, who was one of the six, and who 
could pull up trees by the roots, and telling him to take the sack 
on his shoulders, they went together to the king. As soon as 
they appeared, the king asked, “Who is this powerful fellow that 
I see with a woollen sack on his shoulders, as large as a house ?” 
and when they told him it was the servant of the soldier, and that 
the sack was to be filled with gold, he was greatlyalarmed. “My 
money will all be swallowed up,” he thought. However he 
ordered a ton of gold to be brought, and it took sixteen strong 
men to carry it. But the soldier’s servant took it up with one 
hand easily and threw it into the sack. 

“Fetch some more,” he said, “that only just covers the bottom.” 
So the king ordered more to be brought, which the strong man 
threw into the sack also, yet still it was not half full. “ Bring 
morc,” he cried, “these crumbs are nothing at all.” So at last 
they brought seven hundred cart loads of gold from all parts of 
the kingdom, and these the strong man stuffed into his sack, gold 
and waggons, with even the oxen that drew them. “I can’t stay 
much longer,” he said at last, “so bring me all you can to fill my 
sack.” But when he had got everything in that they could find, 
he said, “ The sack is not near full, but I must make an end of 
the matter, so it does not signify.” ‘Chen he hoisted the sack on 
his shoulders, and went away with his companions. 

When the king saw plainly that all the riches of the country 
had been taken away by one man, he was in a terrible rage, and 
ordered all his cavalry to mount their horses and pursue the traveb 
lers, and above all things, to bring back the man with the sack. 

Two regiments, therefore, rode after the six travellers, and soon 
overtook them and cried, “ You are our prisoners, lay down the 
sack of gold immediately, or we will cut you in pieces,” 

“What did you say ?” asked the blower, “ that,we are prisoners ? 
I think before you take us prisoners J can treat you to a dance in 
the air.” Then he closed up one nostril, and with the other blew 
the two regiments yp into the air, right over a mountain, sending 
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one to the right and the other to the left. One old sergeant. 
major begged for mercy, he had received nine wounds, and was a 
brave fellow, who did not deserve to be sodisgraced. The blower 
therefore sent him only a little way, so that he came back quite 
safely to the ground. Then he said to him, “ Now go home ta. 
the king and tell him that if he sends any more cavalry regiments 
here, they will be blown away into the air in the same manner.” 

When the king received the message, he said, “Let the rascals 
go, they will meet their reward.” So the six travellers carried the 
treasure home, divided it among themselves, and lived upon it 
contentedly ever after. 


Clever Grethel. 


THERE was once a cook named Grethel who had shoes with red 
heels, and when she wore them out of doors, she would draw her. 
self up and walk proudly, and say to herself, “‘ I really am a hand- 
some maiden.” At home she would sometimes, in a frolic, drink 
a glass of wine, or if she took it in her head, she would eat up all 
the best things in the house, till she was satished, and say to her- 
self, “The cook ought to know the taste of everything.” 

One day her master said to her, “Grethel, I have invited soine 
friends to dinner to-day, cook me some of your best chickens.” 

“That will I do, master,” she replied. So she went out and 
killed two of the best fowls and prepared them for roasting. 

In the afternoon she placed them on the spit before the fire, and 
they were all ready, and beautifully hot, and brown by the proper 
time, but the visitors had not arrived. So she went to her master, 
end said, “‘ The fowls will be quite spoilt if I keep them at the fire 
any longer. It will bea pity and a shame if they are not eaten soon.” 

Then said her master, “I will go and fetch the visitors myself,” 
and away he went. 

As soon as his back was turned, Grethel put the spit with the 
birds on one side, and thought, “I have been standing by the fire 
so long that it has made me quite thirsty. Who knows when they 
wili come? While I am waiting I may as well run into the cellar, 
gnd have a little drop.” So she seized a jug, and said, “ All right 
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Grethe), thou shalt have a good draught. Wine ia so tempting,” 
she said, again, “and it does not do to spoil your draught,” and 
then she drank without stopping till the jug was empty. 

After this she went into the kitchen, and placed the fowls again 
before the fire, basted them with butter, and rattled the spit round 
so furiously, that they browned and frizzled with the heat. ‘ They 
would never miss a little piece, if they searched for it ever so 
carefully,” she said to herself. Then she dipped her finger in the 
dripping-pan to taste, and cried, “Oh, how nice these fowls are ! 
It is a sin and a shame that there is no one here to eat them.” 

She ran to the window to see if her master and the guests were 
coming ; but she could see no one. So she went and stood again 
by the fowls, and thought, “the wing of that fowl is a little burnt. 
J had better eat it out of the way.” She cut it off, as she thought 
this, and ate it up, and it tasted so nice that when she had 
finished it, she thought “I must have the other. Master will never 
notice that anything is missing.” 

After the two wings were eaten, Grethel again went to look for 
her master, but there were no signs of his appearance. ‘ Who 
knows,” she said to herself, “ perhaps the visitors are not coming 
at all, and they have kept my master to dinner, so he won't be back.” 

“Iti! Grethel, there are lots of good things left for you, and 
that piece of fowl has made me thirsty. I must have another 
drink bu fore I come back, and eat up all these good things.” So 
she went into the cellar, took a large draught of Wine, and, 
rcturning to the kitchen, sat down, and ate the remainder of the 
fowl with great relish. 

There was now only one fowl left, and, as her master did not 
return, Grethel began to look at the other with longing eyes. At 
last she said, “ Where one is, there must the other be ; for the fowls 
belong to each other, and what is rignt for one is also fair and right 
for the other. I believe, too, I want some more to drink. It won't 
hurt me.” The last draught gave her courage. She came back to 
the kitchen, and let the second fowl go after the first. 

As she was enjoying the last morsel, home came her master. 
“Make haste, Grethel,” he cried. ‘The guests will be here in a 
few minutes.” 

“Yes, master,” she replied. “It will soon be all ready.” 

Sleanwhile, the master saw that the cloth was laid, and every- 
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thing in order. So he took up the carving-knife, with which he 
intended to carve the fowl, and went out to sharpen it on the 
stones in the passage. 

While he was doing so, the guests arrived, and knocked gently 
and courteously at the house-door. Grethel ran out to see who it 
was, and when she caught sight of the visitors, she placed her finger 
on her lips, and whispered, “ Hush, hush ! go back again as quickly 
as you came. If my master should catch you, it would be unfortu- 
nate. He did invite you to dinner this evening ; but with no other 
intention than to cut off both the ears of each of you. Listen, you 
can hear him sharpening his knife.” 

The guests heard the sound, and hastened as fast as they could 
down the steps, and were soon out of sight. 

Crethel was not idle. She ran screaming to her master, and 
cried, “ You have invited fine visitors, certainly!” 

“iti! Why, Grethel, what do you mean?” 

“On!” she exclaimed, “they came here just now, and have 
taken my two beautiful fowls from the dish that I was going to bring 
up for dinner, and run away with them.” 

“What strange conduct!” said her master, who was so sorry to 
ose his nice dinner that he rushed out to follow the thicvcs. “If 
they had only left me one, or at least enough for my own dinner,” 
he cried, running after them. But the more he cricd to them to 
stop, the fastefthey ran ; and when they saw him with the knife in 
his hand, and heard him say, “Only one! Only one!” he meant, 
if they had left him “only one fowl ;” but they thought he spoke 
of “only one ear,” which he intended to cut off, and so they ran as 
if fire were burning around them, and were not satisfied till they 
found themselves safe at home with both ears untouched. 


The Old Grandfather's Corner. 


Once upon a time there was a very old man who lived with his 
son and daughter-in-law. His eyes were dim, his knees tottered 
under him when he walked, and he was very deaf. As he sat at 
table, his hand shook so that he would often spill the soup over the 
*‘able-cloth, or on his clothes, and sometimes even he could not 
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keep it in his mouth when it got therc. His son and daughter 
were so annoyed to see his conduct at the table, that at last they 
placed a chair for him in a corner behind the screen, and gave 
him his meals in an earthenware basin quite away from the rest. 
IIe would often look sorrowfully at the table with tears in his eyes, 
but he did not complain. 

One day, thinking sadly of the past, the earthenware basin, 
which he could scarcely hold in his trembling hands, fell to the 
ground and was broken. The young wife scolded him well for 
being so careless, but he did not reply, only sighed deeply. ‘Then 
she bought him a wooden bow! for a penny, and gave him his 
meals in it. 

Some days afterwards his son and daughter saw their little boy, 
who was about four years old, sitting on the ground and trying to 
fasten together some pieces of wood. 

“ What are you making, my boy ?” asked his father. 

“T am making a little bowl for papa and mamma to eat their food 
m when I grow up,” he replied. 

The husband and wife looked at each other without speaking 
for some minutes. At last they began to shed tears, and went and 
brought their old father back to the table, and from that day he 
always took his meals with them, and was never again treated un- 
kindly, 





The ater Sprite. 


A .itrir brother and sister were one day playing together by the 
side of a well, and not being careful they both fell in. Under the 
water they found a fairy, who said to them: “ Now I have caught 
you, and I intend you to work for me.” 

So she carried them both away. When they arrived at her 
home, she set the maiden to spin hard, tangled flax, and gave hera 
cask full of holes to fill with water ; and she sent the boy to the 
wood with a blunt axe, and told him to cut wood for her firc. 

The children became at last so impatient with this treatment 
that they waited till one Sunday, when the fairy was at church, 
and ran away. But the church was close by, and as they were 
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The old Man and his Grandson. 
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flying away like two birds she espied them, and went after them 
with great strides. The children saw her coming in the distance, 
and the maiden threw behind her a great brush, which instantly 
became a mountain covered with prickly points, over which the 
fairy had the greatest trouble to climb. But the children saw 
that she had managed to get over, and was coming near. 

The boy then threw a comb behind him, which became a moun- 
tain of combs, with hundreds of teeth sticking up; but the fairy 
knew how to hold fast on this, and soon clambered over it. 

The maiden next threw a looking-glass behind, which became 
a mountain also, and was so slippery that it was impossible to get 
over it. 

Then thought the fairy : “I will go home and fetch my axe, 
and break the looking-glass.” 

But when she came back and had broken the looking-glass, the 
children had been for a long time too far away for her to overtake 
them, so she was obliged to sink back into the well. 


The Cock’s Funeral 





Once upon a time a cock and a hen went to a nut mountain to 
gather nuts, and they promised each other that whoever found the 
first nut, 1t should be divided between them. 

One day the cock found a very large kernel, which he thought 
he should like to eat all by himself. But the kernel was so large 
that when he tried to swallow it, it stuck in his throat, and, 
fearing he should be choked, he screamed out so loudly that the 
hen came running up to see what was the matter. 

“ Water, water, water, quick ! or I shall be choked !” he cried. 

Away ran the hen as fast as she could to the spring. “Spring !” 
she cried, “ pray give me some water; my husband has swallowed 
a kernel, and he is choking.” 

“Go first to the bride,” answered the spring, “and ask her for 
a piece of red silk.” 

The poor hen ran to the bride and said: “ Dear bride, pray 
give me a piece of red silk for the spring, that I may get some 
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water for my husband who has swallowed a large nut kernel, and 
will be choked.” 

The bride answered: “ Run first and fetch me my wreath which 
hangs on the willow yonder.” 

‘Then ran the hen to the willow, and fetched the wreath. The 
bride gave her the red silk, which she took to the spring, and got 
some water at last. But it was too late; when she brought the 
water to the cock ; she found him lhing dead on the ground, for 
the nut had choked him. 

The hen was in such distress that she gave a loud scream, which 
brought all the animals running in a great fright to see what was 
the mattcr. Then they all mourned for the cock, and six mice 
offered to build a little carriage for the funeral, and, when it was 
finished, they harnessed themscives to it, and drew it to the grave, 
while the hen followed. On the way they met a fox, who asked 
where they were going. 

“‘T am going to bury my husband,” replied the hen. 

* May 1 go with you ?” asked the fox. 

“ Yes, if you follow behind ; for my little horses could not draw 
the carriage with you on it.” 

So the fox placed himself behind, and then came up a wolf, a 
bear, a stag, and a lion, and many other beasts of the forest, and 
joined the procession. ‘They had not gone far when they came 
to a brook. 

“ Flow are we to get over here P” asked the hen. 

There was a stalk of straw lying on the brook, and it said: “T 
will place myself across from one side to the other, and you can 
easily get over me.” 

But when the six mice stepped on the bridge, it broke under 
them, and they all fell in and were drowned. This was a new 
trouble ; but presently a coal came by and said: “I think I am 
big and strong enough to carry you over safely.” 

So the coal placed himself in the waier, but he had nothing to 
rest upon, and being too heavy to swim, he sunk to the bottom, 
and was drowned. 

At last a large stone took compassion on them, and laid itself 
across the stream trom one side to the other. Over this the hen 
drew the waggon with her dead husband upon it, and landed it 
quite safely on the opposite shore, 
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The rest of the procession wished to follow, so the empty car- 
riage was sent back for them, but it was very small, and as they 
all crowded upon it at once, it upset, and they all fell into the 
water and were drowned. The hen was therefore left alone with 
her dead husband, so she dug a grave and laid him in it, and 
raised a mound over him. On this she seated herself, and grieved 
80 much and so long that at length she died of grief 


Brother Frolich’s Adventures. 


Tue king of a certain country had been for some time at war, 
which at last came to an end, and several soldiers were dis- 
charged. Amongst them wasa man called Brother Frolick, because 
he was such a light-hearted, jolly fellow; and although he only 
received a small loaf and four kreutzers in gold, he started on a 
journey through the world with a merry heart. 

He had not gone far, when he saw a poor beggar sitting by the 
roadside begging, but he did not know that it was a fairy in dis- 
guise. ‘The beggar asked for alms, and Brother Frolick said: 
“What shall I give you? I am only a poor, discharged soldier, 
and all they have given me is a loaf of bread and four kreutzers, 
and when it is all gone, I must beg as well as you. However, I 
will give you something.” Then he divided the loaf into four 
pieces, and gave one to the beggar, as well as one of his gold 
pieces. 

The beggar thanked him, and went away, but only to a little 
distance ; for, again changing his appearance and face, he seated 
himself by the highway, waited for Brother Frolick to pass, and 
again begged for alms. The good-natured soldier gave this beggar 
also a fourth of his bread and a gold piece. 

The fairy thanked him, and, after walking some distance, a 
third time seated himself in another form to beg of Brother Frolick. 
This time, also, he gave him a third piece of the divided loaf and 
another kreutzer. The beggar thanked him and went away. 

The kind-hearted fellow had now only a fourth part of the loaf 
and one gold piece left, so he went to an inn, ate the bread, 
and paid his kreutzer for a jug of beer. As soon as he had finished, 
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he went out, and traveled on for some distance, and there again 
was the fairy in the form of a discharged soldier like himself. 

“Good evening, comrade,” he said ; “ could you give me a piece 
of bread, and a krevtzer to buy something to drink ?” 

“Where am I to get it?” answered Brother Frolick. “I had 
my discharge to-day, and they gave me a loaf of bread and four 
gold kreutzers. But I met three beggars on the high road, and I 
gave them each a fourth part of my bread and a kreutzer, and the 
last kreutzer I have just paid for something to drink with my last 
piece of bread. Now I am empty, and, if you also have nothing, 
we can go and beg together.” 

“No,” answered the fairy, “ we need not do that ; I understand 
a little of medicine and surgery, and can soon earn as much as I 
shall want.” 

“Well,” replied Brother Frolick, “I don’t understand doctoring 
at all, so I must go and beg alone.” 

“No; come with me,” cried the other ; “‘ whatever I earn, you 
shall have half.” 

“That is good news for me,” said Brother Frolick, so they went 
away togcther. 

After a time, as they passed a peasant’s house, they heard great 
cries and lamentations, so they went in, and found the husband 
very ull and at the point of death, and the wife weeping and howl- 
ing with all her might. 

“‘ Leave off that noise,” said the fairy ; “I will soon cure your 
husband.” ‘1 hen he took some salve out of his pocket, and healed 
the man so quickly that he could stand up and was quite well. 

The husband and wife joyfully thanked the stranger, and said, 
“What can we give you in return for this kindness ?” 

But the fairy wou!ld name nothing, and, worse still, refused all 
they brought to him; and although Brother Frolick nudged him 
more than once, he still said, ‘No; I will take nothing—we do 
not want it.” 

At last the grateful people brought a lamb, and said that he 
must take it whether he would or not. Then Brother Frolick 

nudged him in the side, and said; “Take it, you stupid; you 
know we do want it.” 

Then the fairy said at last, “Well, I will take the lamb, but I 
cannot carry it; you must do that, if you want it so much.” 
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“Oh, that will be no trouble to me,” cried the other, and 
taking it on his shoulder they went away together. After a while, 
they came to a wood, and Brother Frolick, who began to feel 
tired and hungry, for the lamb was heavy, proposed that they 
should stop and rest. “See,” he said, “this is a beautiful place 
for us to cook the lamb and eat it.” 

“It’s all the same to me,” replied the fairy, “ but I can have 
nothing to do with the cooking ; you must do that, if you have a 
kettle, and I will go away for a little while till it is ready. You 
must not, however, eat any till I come back ; I will be here quite 
in time.” 

“Go along,” said Brother Frolick, “I understand how to cook, 
and I will soon have dinner ready.” 

Then the fairy went away, and Brother Frolick slaughtered the 
lamb, lighted a fire, and threw some of the flesh into the kettle to 
boil. ‘The meat was quite ready, however, before the fairy 
returned, and Brother Frolick became so impatient, that he took 
out of the kettle a part of the flesh, in which was the heart. “The 
heart is the best of all,” he said, tasting it, and finding it very good 
he ate it all. 

At last his comrade returned and said: “‘ You may eat all the 
lamb yourself, I only want the heait, so just give it me.” 

Then Brother Frolick took a knife and fork and began searching 
amongst the pieces of meat for the heart, which, of course, he 
could not find. Then he said pertly, “It is not there.” 

“Then where can it be?” said the fairy. 

“T donot know,” said Brother Frolick ; “ but see,” he added, 
“why, what a couple of fools we are, searching for a lamb’s heart ; 
of course there is not one to be found, for a lamb has no heart.” 

“ Ah,” said the other, ‘that is news ; every animal has a heart, 
why should not a lamb ?” 

“No, certainly, brother,” he said, “a lamb has no heart ; refleo 
a little, and you will be convinced that it really has none.” 

“Well, certainly, it is quite clear that there is no heart to be 
found in this one, and as I do not want any other part, you may 
eat it all yourself.” 

‘TI cannot eat it all,” replied Brother Frolick, “so what is left I 
will put into my knapsack.” 

When this was done, the two started to continue their journey, 
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and Brother Peter, 2s the fairy called himself, caused a large 
quantity of water to rise on the road just across where they had 
to pass. Said Brother Peter, “ You go first.” 

“No,” answered the other, ‘I would rather sce you across ;” for 
he thought, “if the water is very deep, I won't go at all.” 

So Brother Peter stepped over, and the water only came up to 
his knees. His comrade prepared to follow, but he had not gone 
far when the water came up to his neck. ‘“ Brother, help me,” he 
cried. 

“ Will you confess, then, that you ate the lamb’s heart?” he 
replicd. 

“No,” he said, “I did not eat it.” 

Immediately the water became deeper, and flowed to his mouth. 
“ Help! help me, brother,” he cried. 

‘Will you confess now that you have eaten the lamb’s heart ?” 
cried Brother Peter. 

“No,” he replied, “I did not cat it.” 

Now the fairy did not intend to drown him, so he allowed the 
water to subside, and Brother Frolick crossed over safely. They 
travelled after this till they reached a foreign land, and in the chief 
city heard that the king’s daughter was very ill, and not expected 
to live. 

“ Holloa! brother,” said the soldicr, “that is a good chance 
for us ; if you cure her, we shall never know want again.” 

Eut Brother Peter did not hurry himself, and when his comrade 
begged him to put his best foot foremost, he went slower than 
ever. Brother Frolick pushed him and dragged him on, but all 
to no purpose, and at last they heard that the king’s daughter was 
dead. “There now,” cried Brother Frolick, “we have lost our 
chance, al] through your sleepy walking.” 

“De quiet, now,” said Brother Peter; “I can not only cure the 
sick, but I can restore the dead to Jife.” 

“If that is the case,” replied his comrade, “ you may be sure 
that the king will be ready to give us the half of his kingdom for 
joy.” 

They therefore went to the king’s castle, and found them all in 
great grief But Brother Peter said to the king: “ Do not mourn, 
[ can restore the princess to life.” 

Ee and his comrade were at once led to her room, and telling 
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every one to go out, they were left alone with the dead princess. 
Brother Peter immediately stripped the body of the grave-clothes, 
and laid it in a bath of very hot watcr, which he had ordered to 
be brought. ‘Then he uttered a few strange words, which his com- 
rade tried to remember, and turning to the princess, said: “I 
command thce to come out of the bath, and stand on thy feet.” 

Immediately the princess rose, and was again alive and well. 
The chamber-women were sent for, and the princess in her royal 
ciothes was taken to her father, who received her with great joy, 
and said to the two strangers: “Name your reward ; it shull be 
yours, even to the half of my kingdom.” 

But Brother Peter replicd : “ No, I will take no reward for what 
I have done.” 

“Oh, you foolish fellow,” thought Brother Frolick to himself. 
Then he nudged him again in the side: ‘ Elow can you be so 
stupid ? if you don’t want anything, I do.” 

Brother Peter, however, still refused, but the king, seeing that 
his comrade was quite willing to accept somcthing, told his trea- 
surer to fill the soldier’s knapsack with gold. 

They left the city after this, and travelled on till they came toa 
wood. Then said Brother Peter: ‘We may as well divide that 
gold.” 

“With all my heart,” replied the good-natured fellow. 

Peter took the gold, and divided it into three portions. 

“What is that for?” asked Brother Frolick. ‘What have you 
got in your head now? there are only two of us.” 

“Oh,” he replied, “it is all right. One third is for myself, one 
third for you, and one third for him who eat the lamb’s heart.” 

“Ob, I ate thit,” cried Brother Frolick, gathering the money 
up quickly. “I did indeed; can’t you believe me ?” 

“ How can it be true?” replied Peter; “a lamb has no heart.” 

“ Nonsense, brother,” he said, “what are you thinking of? A 
lamb has a heart as well as other animals. Why should he not 
have one?” 

“ Now really this is too good,” replied Brether Peter. ‘ How- 
ever, you may keep all the gold to yourself, but I wil go on my 
way alone in future.” 

“As you please, brother,” answered the soldier. “ Farewell.” 

Then Peter started on another road, and Icft Brother Frolick te 
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pursue his way by himself. “It is just as well,” thought he, “ but 
still he is a most wonderful man.” The soldier had now quite as 
much money as he wanted, but he knew not how to spend it pro- 
perly ; he wasted it or gave it away, till as time went on he was 
again almost penniless. At last he arrived at a city whcre he 
heard that the king’s daughter had just died. ‘ Holloa,” thought 
he, “here is an opportunity ; I know how to restore her to life, 
and they will pay me something worth having this time.” So he 
went to the king and teld him that he could restore his daughter 
to life. 

Now the king had heard of the discharged soldier who had 
lately given new life toa princess, and he thought Brother Frolick 
was the man, still as he was not quite sure, he asked him first for 
his opinion, and whcthcer he would venture if the princess was 
really dead. 

The soldier had :10 fear, so he ordered the bath to be filled with 
hot water, and went into the room with the dead princess alone. 
Then he stripped her of her clothes, placed her in the bath, and 
said, as he supposed, the words which Brother Peter had said, but 
the dead body did not move, although he repeated the words thrce 
times. He now began to feel alarmed, and cried out in angry 
tones: “Stand up, will you, or you will get what you don’t ex- 
pect.” 

At this moment the fairy appeared in his former shape as a dis 
charged soldier, and entered the room through the window. 

“You foolish man,” he cried, “how can you raise the dead to 
life? I will help you this time, but don’t attempt it again.” 

Thereupon he pronounced the magic words, and immediatcly 
the princess rose and stood on her feet, and was as well and strong 
as ever. ‘Then the fairy went away through the window, the maids 
were sent for to dress the princess in her royal robes, and then the 
soldier led her to her father. He knew, however, that he was not 
free to ask for a reward, for Peter had forbidden him to take any- 
thing, and therefore when the king asked him what he would have, 
he said he would take nothing, although he wanted it so much 
through extravagance and folly. Yet the king ordered his knap- 
sack to be filled with gold, and with many thanks he took his de- 
parture. 

Qutside near the castle gate he met the fairy, who said to him; 
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“See now, I forbade you to take anything, and yet you have re 
ceived a knapsack full of gold.” 

“What could I do,” he replied, “when they would put it in 
for me ?” 

“Then I can only tell you,” was the reply, “that if you get 
into trouble a second time by undertaking what you cannot per- 
form, it will be worse for you.” 

“All right, brother ; I don’t care, now I have the gold, and I 
shall not care about putting dead people into a bath again after 
this.” 

“ Ah,” said the fairy, “ your gold will not last long. However, 
if you do not after this go into unlawful paths, I will give to your 
knapsack the power of containing in itself whatever you may wish 
for. And now farewell, you will see me no more.” 

“Good-bye,” said the soldier, as he turned away. ‘ Well,” he 
thought, “I am glad that he is gone ; he is a wonderful fellow, no 
doubt, but I am better without him for a companion.” 

Of the wonderful power with which he had endowed his knap- 
sack Brother Frolick never thought then. 

He went on his way with his gold from place to place, and spent 
and wasted it as he did before, and at last he had nothing left but 
four kreutzers. With this sum he entered an inn by the roadside, 
and felt that the money must go, so he spent three kreutzers in 
wine, and one in bread. 

As he sat eating his bread and drinking his wine, the fragrant 
smell of roast goose reached his nose. Brother Frolick looked 
round and peeped about, and at last saw that the landlady had 
two geese roasting in the oven. 

Then he suddenly remembered what his old comrade had said, 
that whatever he wished for he would find in his knapsack. 
“ Holloa,” he said to himself, “then I must wish for the geese to 
be there.” Then he went out, and before the door he said, “I 
wish that the two geese roasting in the oven were in my knap- 
sack.” When he had said this he took it off, peeped in, and there 
they both lay. “Ah!” he exclaimed, “this is all right; I ama 
mighty chap after all,” and going farther into a meadow, sat down 
to enjoy his good tare. 

Just as he had finished eating one goose, two farm-labourers 
came by, and when they saw the remaining goase, they stood stil] 
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and looked at it with hungry eyes. “ Well,” thought Brother 
Frolick, “ one is enough for me.” So he beckoned the labourers 
nearer, and said, “ Here, take this goose, and drink my health as 
you eat it.” 

They thanked him and went away quickly to the inn, bought 
some wine and bread, and then unpacked the goose which had 
been given them, and began to eat it. 

The landlady, when she saw it, went to her husband, and said, 
“ Those two are eating goose, just see if one of ours is gone from 
the oven.” 

The landlord ran to look, and found the oven empty. ‘ You 
thieves !” he exclaimed, running out to them, “ where did you get 
roast goose to eat? tell me instantly, or I will give you a taste of 
green hazel juice.” 

“We are not thieves,” they cried ; “a discharged soldier gave 
us this goose yonder ia the meadow.” 

“You are not going to make me believe that,” cried the land- 
lord; “that soldier has been here, and a most respectable fellow 
he is ; I watched him when he left the house and he had nothing 
with him then. No; you are the thieves, and. shall pay for the 
goose.” But as they could not pay for it, he took a stick and 
thrashed them out of the house. 

Quite ignorant of all this, Brother Frolick went on his way, till 
he came to a place where stood a beautiful castle, and not far 
from it, a large but mean-looking inn. The soldier went up to the 
inn and asked for a night’s lodging. But the landlord said, 
“There is no room here; the house is full of noble guests.” 

“I wonder at that,” said Brother Frolick, “why should they 
come here instead of going to that beautiful castle yonder ?” 

“Ah, yes,” said the landlord, “‘ many have thought as you do; 
they have gone te spend a night at the castle, but they have never 
returned alive. None are allowed to remain,” said the landlord, 
“who do not go in on their heads.” 

“JT am not likely to walk in on my head,” said the soldier; 
“but now, landlord, let me take something with me to eat and 
drink, and I'll go.” 

So the landlord brought him a good supper to take with him, 
und then Brother Frolick set out to go to the castle. On arriving, 
he first sat down and ate with great relish, and when he began to teel 
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sleepy, laid himself on the ground, for there was no bed, and was 
soon asl 

In the night, however, he was awoke by a terrible noise, and 
when he roused himself he saw nine hideous imps in the room, 
dancing round a pole, which they held in their hands. “Dance 
away,” he cried, “as long as you will, but don’t come near me.” 
The imps, however, disregarded his orders ; nearer and nearer they 
approached as they danccd, till one of them trod on his face, with 
his heavy foot. ‘Keep away, you wretches,” he cried, but still 
hey came nearer. Then was Brother Frolick in a rage, he started 
up, seized a chair, and struck with the legs right and left. But 
nine imps against one soldier is rather too much, and if he struck 
one before him, another behind would pull his hair most unmerci- 
fully. ‘You demons,” he cried, all at once, “I will serve you 
out ; wait a bit,—now then, all nine of you into my knapsack,” 
whisk ! and they were all in; quick as lightning he fastened the 
bag and threw it into a corner. 

Then all was quiet, and Brother Frolick laid himself down again 
and slept till broad daylight, when the arrival of the landlord of 
the inn and the nobleman to whom the castle belonged, woke 
him. They were astonished to find him alive and full of spirits, 
and said to him, “‘ Have you not seen any ghosts during the night, 
and did they not try to hurt you ?” 

“Well, not very much,” answered Brother Frolick; “I have 
them all nine quite safe in my knapsack there,” and he pointed to 
the corner. “ You can dwell in your castle in peace now,” he said 
to the nobleman, “ they will never trouble you again.” 

The nobleman thanked the soldier and loaded him with pre- 
sents; he also begged him to remain in his service, and promised 
to take care of him for the remainder of his life. 

But the soldier said, ““No; I have a roving disposition ; I could 
never rest in one place, I will go and travel farther.” 

Then Brother Frolick went to a smith’s, and laying the knap- 
sack containing the imps on the anvil, asked the smith and his 
man to strike it with their great hammers, with all their strength. 
The imps set up a loud screech, and when at last all was quiet, 
the knapsack was opened. Eight of them were found quite dead, 
but the ninth, who had laid himself in a fold, was still hving. He 
slipped out when the knapsack was opened and escaped. 


ga2 THE GOLD CHILDREN. 


The Gold Children. 


A Lone time ago there lived in a little cottage a poor fisherman 
and his wife, who had very little to live upon but the fish the 
husband caught. One day as he sat by the water throwing his 
net, he saw a fish drawn out which was quite golden. He ex- 
amined it with wonder; but what was his surprise to hear it say, 
“ Lasten, fisherman, if you will throw me again in the water I will 
change your little hut into a splendid castle.” 

The fisherman replied, “What would be the use of a castle to 
me when I have nothing to eat?” 

‘On that account,” said the gold fish, “I will take care that 
there shall be a cupboard 1n the castle, in which, when you unlock 
it, you will find dishes containing everything to eat that heart can 
wish,” 

“If it is so,” said the man, “then I am quite willing to do as 
you please.” 

“There is, however, one condition,” continued the fish ; “you 
must hot mention to a living creature in the world, be it who it 
may, the source of your good fortune ; if you utter a single word, 
it will at once be at an end.” ; 

The man, upon this, threw the fish back into the water, and 
went home. But where his little hut had once stood now rose the 
walls of a large castle. 

He stared with astonishment, and then stepped in, and saw his 
wife dressed in costly clothes, and sitting in a handsomely-furnished 
room. She seemed quite contented, and yet she said ; “ Husband, 
how has all this happened? I am so pleased.” 

“Yes,” said the man, “it pleases me also; but I am so hungry, 
give me something to eat in our fine house.” 

“Oh, dear” she replied, “I have nothing, and I don’t know 
where any is to be found here.” 

“There will be no trouble on that account,” he replied. “Do 
you see that great cupboard ? just unlock 1t.” 

When the cupboard was opened, they saw with surprise that it 
contained every requisite for a beautiful feast - Bread, meat, vege 
“-™--, cake wine, and fruit, 
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“ Dear husband,” cried the wife, full of joy, “what more can we 
desire than this ?” 

Then they sat down, and ate and drank together in great 
comfort. 

After they had finished, the wife said: “ Husband, where do al] 
these good things and nches come from ?” 

“Ah !” he replied, “do not ask me, I dare not tell you. If I 
disclose anything, all our good fortune will come to an end.” 

“Very well,” she rephed, “if I am not to be told,I shall not 
desire to know ;” but this was merely pretence, for she gave her 
husband no peace night or day, and she tormented and worried 
the poor man so termbly that she exhausted his patience, and he 
told her at last. 

“This good fortune,” he said, “all comes from a wonderful gold 
fish which I caught, and afterwards gave it freedom by throwing it 
back into the water.” 

No sooner had he uttered these words than the castle with its 
wonderful cupboard disappeared, and they were again sitting in 
the fisherman’s hut. 

The husband was now again obliged to follow his trade and go 
fishing, and, as luck would have it, he again caught the golden 
fish, 

“Listen,” cried the fish, “if you will again throw me into the 
water, I will once more give you a castle and a cupboard full of 
good things; but be firm this time, and reveal to no one from 
whom it comes, or all will be again Jost.” 

“TI will keep it to myself,” answered the fisherman, and threw 
the fish into the water. 

Everything at home now was in its former splendour, and the 
fisherman’s wife joyful over their good fortune; but her cunosity 
gave her no peace, and two days had scarcely passed before she 
began to ask how it all happened, and what was the cause. 

Her husband kept silence for a long time, but at last she made 
him so angry that he incautiously revealed the secret. In a 
moment the castle and all that 1t contamed vamshed, and they 
were again sitting in their httle old hut. 

“ See what you have done !” he said, “we shall have again to 
starve with hunger.” 

“Oh, well,” she replied, “J would rather not have such riches 
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if I am not to know where they come from; it destroys my 
peace.” 

The husband again went fishing, and, after a time, what should 
he again pull up in his net but the gold fish for the third time. 

“Listen,” cried the fish, “I see I am always to fall into your 
hands ; therefore, you must take me to your house, and cut me in 
two pieces. ‘These you must place in the ground, and you will 
have gold enough to last your life !” 

The man took the fish home, and did éxactly as he had been 
told. 

It happened, after a while, that from the pieces of the fish placed 
in the earth, two golden lilies sprung up, which were taken great 
care of. 

Not long after the fisherman’s wife had two little children, but 
they were both golden, as well as the two little foals in the stable. 
The children grew tall and beautiful, and the lilies and the foals 
grew also. 

One day the children came to their father: “ We should like to 
ride out and see the world on our golden steeds. Will you 
let us ?” 

But the parents answered sorrowfully: ‘ How shall we able 
to endure the thought that you are far away from us, and perhaps 
ill, or in danger ?” 

“Oh,” they replied, “the two golden lilies will remain, and by 
them you can always tell how we are going on. If they are fresh, 
we are in health; if they fade, we are sick; and when they fall, 
we shall die !” 

So the parents let them go, and they rode away for some time 
till they came to an inn where a number of people were staying. 
But when they saw the two gold children, they began to laugh and 
make a mockery of them. 

As soon as one of them heard the laughter and mocking words, 
he would not go any farther, but turned back and went home to 
his father. The other, however, rode on till he came to a latge 
forest. As he was about to enter the forest, some people came by 
and said: “ You had better not ride there, for the wood is full of 
robbers, who will overcome you and rob you, especially when they 
a a you and -your horse are golden, and you will both be 
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He would not, however, allow himself ta be fnghtened, but 
said: “I must and will ride through |” 

He took bearskins and threw them over himself and his horse 
that the gold might not be seen, and rode confidently into the 
wood. He had not ridden far when he heard a rustling in the 
bushes, and voices speaking audibly to each other. 

‘‘That is one,” said a voice; but the other said: “No; let 
him alone—he has nothing on but a bearskin, and is, I dare say, 
as poor and cold as a church mouse. What do we want with 
him ?” 

So the gold child rode through the wood, and no harm happened 
to him. 

One day he came to a town, in which he ‘saw a maiden, who ap- 
peared to him so beautiful that he did not think there could be 
another so beautiful in the world. 

And as his love became stronger for her, he went to her and 
said : “I love you with my whole heart. Will you be my wife ?” 

The maiden was so pleased that she answered willingly : “ Yes; 
I will be your wife, and be true to you as long as I live.” 

Very soon after they were marned, and just as they were en- 
joying themselves with the guests on the wedding-day, the bride’s 
father returned home. When he found his daughter already mar- 
ried, he was much astonished, and said: ‘Where is the bride- 
groom Pe” He was pointed out to him, and he still wore the bear- 
skin dress. On seeing him, he exclaimed in great anger, “ My 
daughter shall never have a bearskin wearer for her husband,” and 
wanted to murder him. 

But the bride interceded for him as muchas she could, and said, 
‘He is already my husband, and I shall always love him with my 
whole heart.” And at last her father was appeased. However, he 
could not help thinking about it all night, and in the morning, 
when the bridegroom was dressing, he peeped into his room, and 
saw a noble-looking golden man, and the bearskin lying on the 
ground. Then he went back to his own room, and said to him- 
self, “ How fortunate it is that I restrained my anger last night, or 
I should have committed a great crime.” 

The same morning thc gold child told his wife that he had 
dreamed of being in the hunt, and catching a beautiful stag, so 
that he must on that day go out hunting. 
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She was very uneasy at the thought, and said: “Pray, don't 
go ; a misfortune might so easily happen to you.” 

But he replied, “I willand must go.” As soon as he was ready 
he rode out into the wood, and had not been there long before he 
saw just such a stag as the one 1m his dream. He raised his gun 
to shoot it, but the stag sprang away, and he followed it over 
hedges and ditches the whole day without feeling tired. At last, 
as night came on, it vanished from his eyes. 

Then the gold child looked round him, and saw close by a 
small house in which sat an old woman, who was a witch, but he 
did not know it. He knocked at the door, and she came out and 
asked him what he wanted so late as that in the middle of the 
wood. 

He said, “ Have you seen a stag pass this way ” 

“Yes,” she replied, “I know the stag well.” And while 
she spoke, a httle dog, that had come out of the house with the 
old woman, began to bark furiously. 

Be quiet, will you,” he cried, “you spiteful cur, or I will shoot 
you.’ 

“What ! you will kill my dog ?” cried the old witch, in a rage, 
* Ah, I’ll soon stop that.” And in a moment he lay on the ground 
turned into stone. 

His bride waited for his return in vain, and thought, “Something 
has certainly happened to him, or else why am I so anxious and 
troubled in my heart ?” 

On the same evening, the brother, who was at home, was stand- 
ing by the golden lily when it suddenly fell drooping on its stem. 
“Ah! me!” he exclaimed, “there has some misfortune happened 
to my brother; I must go to him. Very likely I shall be able 
to save him.” 

Then said his father: “No, no; stay here; if I were to lose 
both of you, what should I do?” 

But the youth answered, “I must and will go and find my bro- 
ther.” Then he mounted his golden horse, and rode away quickly 
to the wood where his brother lay turned to stone. 

The old witch saw him in the distance, and came out of her 
Abuse, and tried to mislead him about his brother, and called to 
bim to come in. But he would not go near her, and, raising his 
gun, he cried, “If you do not this moment restore my brother to 
life, I will shoot you dead,” 
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She saw he was in earnest, yet she moved unwillingly towards a 
stone that lay near the door, touched it with her finger, and imme. 
diately the gold child stood before his brother in his own form. 
They were both overjoyed to meet again, and kissed and embraced 
each other. Then they rode together out of the wood, and there 
they parted,—the one to hasten back to his bride, the other home 
to his parents. 

“Ah,” said his father,“ we knew that yourbrother had been released 
from his trouble, for the golden lily is again erect and 1n full-bloam.” 

And after this they lived in happiness and contentment for the 
rest of their days. 


The Fox and ihe Geese. 





A FOX came once to a meadow, where a herd of fine fat geese were 
enjoying themselves, ‘ Ah,” he said, laughing, “ J am just in time. 
They are so close together that I can come and fetch them one 
after another easily.” 

The geese, when they saw him, began to cackle with fear, sprung 
up, and, with much complaining and murmuring, begged for their 
lives, 

The fox, however, would not listen, and said, “ There is no 
hope of mercy—you must die.” 

At last one of them took heart, and said: “It would be very 
hard for us poor geese to lose our young, fresh hves so suddenly 
as this ; but if you will grant us only one favour, afterwards we 
will place ourselves in a row, so that you may choose the fattest 
and best.” 

“© And what is this favour ?” asked the fox. 

“Why, that we may have one hour to pray in before we die.” 

“Well, that is only fair,” replied the fox; “it is a hatmless 
request. Pray away, then, and I will wait for you.” 

Immediately they placed themselves in a row, and began to 
pray after their own fashion, which, however, was a most deafening 
and alarming cackle. In tact they were praying for their lives, 
and so efficaciously that they were heard at the farm, and long 
before the hour had ended, the master and his servants appeared 
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in the field to discover what was the matter, and the fox, ina terrible 
fright, quickly made his escape, not, however, without being seen. 

‘We must hunt that fox to-morrow,” said the master, as they 
drove the geese home to safe quarters. And so the cunning fox 
was outwitted by a goose. 


The Fairies’ Cwo Gifts. 





In olden times, when the fairies lived on earth in the forms of 
human beings, a good fairy, once wandering for some distance, be- 
came tired, and night came on before she could find shelter. At 
last she saw before her two houses just opposite to each other— 
one large and beautiful, which belonged to a mch man ; the other, 
small and mean in appearance, was owned by a poor peasant. 

The fairy thought, “I shall not be much trouble to the rich 
man, if he gives me shelter.” So she went up to the door of the 
beautiful house, and knocked. At the sound, the rich man opened 
a window, and asked the stranger what she wanted. “I beg you 
to give me a night’s lodging,” she replied. 

Tien the owner of the beautiful house looked at the wanderer 
from head to foot, and he saw that she was dressed in mean and 
ragged clothes, but he could not see how much gold she had in 
her pocket. So he shook his head, and said, “I cannot take you 
in; mv rooms are full of valuable things, and if I were to admit into 
my house every one who knocks at my door, I should soon have 
to take the beggar’s statt myself. You must seek for what you want 
elsewhere.” Then he shut down the window, and left the good 
fairy standing outside. 

She turned her back upon the grand house and went across to 
the other. Scarcely had she knocked when the poor man came 
and opened the door, and begged the wanderer to enter. ‘ You 
must remain all night with us,” he said: “it is already quite dark, 
and you cannot attempt to go farther.” 

The tairy was so pleased with this reception that she stepped in, 
and the wife of the poor man came forward to welcome her, and 
led her in and told her to make herself quite com{urtable. “We 
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have not much,” she said, “ but what there is, we will give you 
with all our hearts.” 

She placed the potatoes on the fire, and while they were cooking, 
milked the goat, that the visitor might have a little milk. As soon 
as the cloth was laid, the fairy seated herself at the table and ate 
with them, and the poor fare tasted good, because it was partaken 
amid contentment and peace. 

After they had finished, and bed-time came, the wife called her 
husband away privately and said: ‘“ Dear husband, let us for to- 
night make up a straw bed for ourselves that the traveller may lie 
in our bed and rest ; after walking the whole day she must be tired.” 

“With all my heart,” he replied, “I will go and ask her to do so.” 

The good fairy, however, would not at first consent to accept 
this kind offer, but they were so earnest in their request that at 
length she could not refuse. The poor man and his wife, there- 
“pre, slept on their bed of straw, and the fairy rested comfortably 
tn the bed. 

In the morning, when she rose, she found the wife cooking an 
early breakfast for her of the best they had. The fairy again took 
her place at the table, the sun shone brightly into the room, and 
the faces of the poor people wore such a happy, contented ex- 
pression that she was sorry to leave them. 

As she rose to go she wished them farewell, and thanked them 
for their hospitality. But at the aoor, she turned and said: “As 
you have been so kind and compassionate to me when you thought 
1 was poor and in need, therefore I will show you that I have 
power to reward you. Three times shall your wish be granted 
you ” 

“What greater blessings can I wish for,” said the husband, 
“ but that we two, as long as we live, may be healthy and strong, 
and that we may always have our simple daily wants provided for? 
I cannot think of a third wish.” 

* Would you not like a new house instead of this old one?” 
she asked. 

“Oh, yes,” they both cried, “if we have these three wishes 
granted, we shall want nothing more.” 

Then tne fairy changed the old house into a new one, and 
promising them the fulfilment of their other ‘wishes, went her 
way About noon the owner of the fine house happened to look 
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out of his window, and saw with surprise opposite to him a pretty 
new cottage with red tiles, on the spot where the old house once 
stood, He stared at it for some time, and at last called his wife, 
and said to her: “Tell me how this can have happened: yester- 
day, there stood an old wretched-looking hut , to day, this beautiful 
new cottage. Run over, and ask how it has all come about.” 

The wife went over to ask the poor man to explain this wonder- 
ful change. “‘ Yesterday evening,” he said, came a poor traveller 
to our door and begged for a night’s lodging. She was very poorly 
clad, but we gave her all we had, and our bed. This morning 
when she left us she offered to grant us the fulfilment of three 
wishes. We wished for continued health and our daily food as 
the greatest blessings, and at last she changed our old hut ito 
this new and beautiful cottage.” 

On hearing this, the nch man’s wife ran hastily back, and 
related to her husband what she had heard. “I could tear and 
beat myself to pieces,” he exclaimed. ‘Oh, if I had only known! 
That stranger came here first, such a shabby looking woman she 
was, and begged me to give her a night’s lodging, but I refused 
her.” 

‘Never mind,” said his wife; “now make haste, get on your 
horse and ride after this woman; if you can but overtake her you 
can ask her to grant you three wishes also.” 

The nch man followed this good advice, saddled his horse, 
rode after the traveller, and at last overtook her. He spoke 
to her then most gently and kindly, amd hoped that she would not 
take it amiss that he had not admitted her the evening before. 
“T assure you,” he said, “I was only looking for the key of the 
house door, and in the mean time you went away, if you should 
pass Our way again you must stay with ug?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “I will do so, if I ever pass your house 
again,” 

Then the rich man asked the poor woman if she would not 
grant him three wishes as well as ns neighbour. ‘I would grant 
you this willingly,” replied the fairy, “but I do not think it 
would be good for you ; you have nothing to wish for.” 

" The rich man replied that he could easily find something to 
wish for that would bring him good fortune, of he only knew that 
his wishes would be accomplished, 
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“Very well then,” replied the fairy, “ride home, and whatever 
your three wishes are shall be granted.” 

The rich man had obtained his desire, and he rode homewards 
thinking deeply of what the wishes should be. As he thus 
thought, he allowed the bridle to hang so loosely that his horse 
began to caper and dance about till his thoughts were all so 
scattered, that he could not collect them again. He struck the 
horse and said, “ Be quiet, Bess,” but the animal pranced and 
reared till he was nearly thrown off. At last he became angry, 
and cried out, “What do you mean by it? I wish your neck 
was broken.” 

No sooner had he spoken the words than his horse fell 
under him, and lay dead and motionless, and so was his first 
wish fulfilled. As he was by nature avaricious, he would not 
leave the saddle and bridle behind him, so he cut the straps, hung 
them on his back, and prepared to walk home, as he was now 
ebliged to do on foot. “We have still two wishes remaining,” he 
said, and comforted himself with the thought. 

As he now walked along through the hot sand with the burning 
hoonday sun shining brightly upon him he became fretful with the 
heat and fatigue. The saddle dragged him back, and seemed 
ready to fall, and he could not decide what to wish for. “If I 
were to wish for all the riches and treasures in the world,” he said 
to himself, “ what would be the use? I skould not know which to 
choose. I will contrive, however, that when I have gained my two 

wishes, I shall have nothing else left to wish for.” Then he 
sighed, and said, “If I were only like the Bavarian peasant, who 
had three wishes offered him. First he wished for a draught of 
beer. The second time for as much beer as he could drink, and 
the third time for a whole cask. Each time he thought he had 
gained what he wanted, but afterwards it seemed to him as nothing.” 

Presently, there came to him a thought of how happy his wife 
must be, sitting in their cool room at home, and enjoying some- 
thing very nice. It vexed him so much not to be there with 
her, that, without a thought of the consequences, he exclaimed, 
“Ah! I wish this heavy saddle would slip from my back, and that 
ahe was sitting upon it, not able to move.” 

As the last word fell from his lips, the saddle and bridle vanished, 
and he became aware that his second wish was fulfilled. 
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Heated as as he became at this thought, he yet ran home, for 
he wanted to sit Alone in his chamber, and think of something 
great for his last wish. But when he opened the room door there 
sat his wife on the saddle, screaming and lamenting that she was 
fixed, and could not get down. 

“ Make yourself quite happy,” he said. “I can wish for all the 
riches in the world to be ours; and my wish wilk be accomplished 
if you will only remain sitting there.” 

“ But,” she replied, angrily, “you stupid head, what would be the 
use of all the riches in the world to me if I am obliged to sit always 
on this saddle? No, no, you wished me here, and now you must 
wish me off again.” 

He was obliged, therefore, much against his will, to utter as his 
third wish that his wife might be set free, and able to alight from 
the saddle, and the wish was immediately granted. 

The rich and selfish man had, therefore, no other result from his 
three wishes than anger, vexation, trouble, hard words from his 
wife, and the loss of his horse. The poor man, who was charitable 
and kind to others, had gained happiness and contentment for the 
rest of his days. 


The Hion’s Castle. 





A MERCHANT once, who had three daughters, was obliged to 
leave them to go on along journey. Before he started he asked 
each of them what he should bring them as presents. The eldest 
asked for diamonds, the second for pearls, but the youngest said — 

“Dear father, if you would bring me a little skylark, I should 
like it better than anything else.” 

“If I can catch one you shall have it,” he replied. Then he 
wished them good-bye, kissed them all three, and left them. 

A long time passed, and the father of the maidens was on his 
way home. He had the pearls and the diamonds for his two 
elder daughters, but he had not yet found a lark for the youngest 
although he had searched and enquired everywhere on the way. 
This made him very unhappy, for she was his favourite child. 

On his way home, however, he had to pass through a wood, in 
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The Lions Castle. 
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which stood a magnificent castle, and near it, above his head, 
hovered a lark, fluttering and sing‘ing to the morning sun. Pre- 
sently the lark fluttered downwards, and, gradually sinking to the 
ground, was hidden in the long grass. 

* Just the very thing I want,” he said, in a satisfied tone; and, 
calling to his servant, he desired him to go cautiously to the spot 
he pointed out, and catch the lark. 

But before he could reach it, a lion sprung out from the 
thicket, shook his mane, and roared so loudly that the leaves on 
the trees trembled. 

“Whoever dares to steal my singing, fluttering lark,” he said, 
“never leaves this place alive !” 

The traveller replied: “I did not know that the bird belonged 
to you; but I will rectify the mistake, and pay you with a large 
amount of gold if you will spare ny life.” 

The lion replied: “Ido not want gold. You can only save 
yourself by at once promising to give up to me whatever shall first 
mcet you on your return home. If you do this, I will grant your 
life, and give you the bird for your daughter.” 

But the request grieved the merchant sadly ; for his youngest 
daughter, who loved him dearly, generally ran out to meet him on 
his return home, and he said soto his servant. 

But the man, who was terribly frightened, begged his master to 
promise, and said: “It might be a cat or a dog who came to meet 
you first, and not your daughter.” 

So he allowed himself to be persuaded, took the lark, and pro- 
mised to send the lion whatever first met him on his return home. 
The journey soon came to an end, and, as he approached his 
home, who should come running, out to meet him but his youngest 
daughter, laughing and happy. She kissed him, and welcomed 
him home with all her heart, and when she saw the lark, she was 
beside herself with joy. 2 

But her father could not join in her pleasure. He began to 
weep, and said: “Ah, my child, that bird has cost you dear. I 
have promised to send you to a fierce lion, who will, I fear, tear 
you in pieces the moment he sees you.” And then he related all 
that had happened, and what he had promised, and ended by 
begging her not to go, let the consequences be what they might. 

She consoled him, however, and said; ‘“ Dearest father, what 
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you have promised must be performed. I will go to this lion, and 
soften and appease him so completely that I shall soon come back 
to you safe and sound.” 

. The next morning she got ready to leave home, and, after a 
sorrowful farewell, took her way to the wood with great con 
fidence. 

The lion was really a king's son under the spell of enchant- 
ment. By day he and all his servants were changed to the form 
of lions; but at sunset and until sunnse they were allowed to 
assume their proper shapes. 

On her arrival at the castle, the maiden was received very kindly 
by the lion and the servants, and led into the castle. But what 
was her surprise as the evening came on to see the lion change to 
a handsome young prince, and the other lions to nobles and ser- 
vants, who treated her with the greatest respect. 

* You must be my wife,” said the prince, “for the enchantment 
will only be broken if the maiden who obtains a lark from my 
estate should consent to marry mc.” 

There were still, however, some difficulties to overcome before 
the enchantment could be entirely dispelled. Yet the maiden 
consented to be married at once, and a splendid wedding took 
place at night, for during the day the lions all slept. 

They lived happily together for a long time, till one day the 
prince told her that her eldest sister was going to be married, and 
that if she liked to go and join the festival with the rest, one of the 
lions should accompany her. So she said she should be delighted 
to see her father again ; and then the lion was ordered to lead her 
to her home in safety. 

When they arrived there was great joy, for they all supposed she 
had been torn to pieces long ago. But when she told them of 
the handsome prince whom she had married, and who was so kind 
to her even when in the form of a lion, they were all very happy, 
and she stayed with them till the marriage festivities were over, and 
then travelled back to the wood. 

After a time, the marriage of her second sister was to take place, 
and she was invited to the wedding; but she told the lion she 
would not go unless he went with her. 

“Ah,” he replied, “that would be a great risk for me, for if 
while theze one ray of a burning light should fall upon me, I shall 
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be changed into a dove, and join the flock, and for seven long 
years I should have to fly with them.” 

“Oh ! she cried, “only go with me, and I will take care to 
hide you from all lights.” 

So they set out together, took their little child with them, 
and arrived at night when the young prince could appear in his 
own shape. He placed himsef in a room near the great hall, of 
which the walls were so thick that no ray of light could penetrate, 
and here he promised to remain till the marriage ceremony was 
over, The door, however, owing to the wood of which it had 
been made not being properly seasoned, had a small crack which 
no one noticed. The prince sat alone in this room in total dark- 
ness while the wedding party went to church. 

On their return, however, many candles and lamps were carried 
into the hall, and so it happened that through the crevice in the 
donr a ray of only a hair’s breadth fell upon the prince, and, as it 
resfed upon him, he was changed in a moment. 

After the festival was over, his young wife came to seek for him, 
but there was nothing in the room excepting a white dove |! 

“Ah, me,” said the dove, “I must now fly about the world for 
seven years ; but you must follow me, and at every seventh step 
you will see on your path a white feather and a drop of blood, 
which I will let fall to show you the way, and, if you keep on 
that track, you will at last be able to set me free.” 

Then the dove flew out at the door, and the poor young wife 
sadly followed, carefully observing where the white feathers and 
the blood-drops fell, and following the track carefully. 

Steadily she kept on her way through the world as the dove 
flew, not looking to the right hand or the left. At last, the 
seven years drew towards a close, and she was full of joy, for 
she thought the time was near when she should be able to 
break the enchanter’s spell. 

But in the midst of this hope she was one day alarmed at finding 
that the feathers and the blood-drops had ceased to fall, and, 
when she raised her eyes to look, the dove had vanished. 

*‘ Oh,” she said to herself, “man cannot help me now.” So 
she climbed up to the Sun, and said to him: “Oh, Sun! thou 
shinest everywhere, and thy rays penetrate the smallest crevice / 
and gild the highest pinnacle; hast thou seen a white dove 
flying near ?” r 
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“No,” replied the Sun, “I have seen no dove ; but I will give 
you this little casket, which you may open when jou are in great 
trouble.” 

She thanked the Sun, and went away, wandering about till 
evening came on. She saw the Moon shining at last. 

So she said to her: “ Moon, thou shinest the whole night over 
field and meadow ; hast thou seen a white dove flying near ?” 

“No,” said the Moon, “I have seen no dove; but here is an 
egg for you, which you may break when you are in any great 
trouble.” 

She thanked the Moon and went on farther, and presently the 
Night-wind arose and blew upon her, so she spoke to him, and 
said: “ Night-wind, thou wavest with thy breath the summits of 
the forest trees, and the boughs bend and toss beneath thy power ; 
hast thou seen a white dove flying near ?” 

“‘ No,” said the Night-wind, “1 have not seen it; but I will ask 
the three other winds, probably they may have seen the white 

dove.” 

The East-wind and the West-wind were both questioned, but 
they had seen nothing. The South-wind, however, said: “ Yes, I 
have seen the white dove; it has flown to the Red Sea, and has 
again become a lion, for the seven years are over. The lion is at 
this moment in combat with a dragon, who is a bewitched king's 
daughter.” 

“Then,” said the Night-wind, “if this is the case, I can give 
you some good advice. Go to the Red Sea, and on the nght 
shore you will see several large reeds; count them till you come 
to the eleventh, cut the eleventh off, and strike the dragon with it, 
then the lion will conquer, and they will both return to their human 
shape. After this look round quickly, and you will see a griffin 
near you with wings like a bird, sitting on the waters of the Red 
Sea; leap on his back with the greatest swiftness, and the bird 
will carry you over the ocean to your home. I will also give you 
this nut,” continued the North-wind, “and while you are crossing 
the ocean, you must drop it into the sea ; as soon as it reaches the 
bottom, a great nut-tree will grow out of the water, on which the 
griffin can rest, for without rest he would not be strong enough to 
carry you over. Should you forget to drop the nut, he will let 
fal! into the sea.” re : si 
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On hearing this, the young wife took the nut, the egg, and ths 
casket, and went on her way to the Red Sea. Here she found it 
all as the Night-wind had told her. She counted the reeds by 
the sea, cut off the eleventh, took it with her, and struck the dragon. 
Immediately the lion became the conqueror, and they both ap- 
peared in their own proper forms. But no sooner was the en- 
chanted princess released from the sorcerer's spell, than she seized 
the king’s son, who had been a lion, by the arm, sprung with him 
on the griffin’s back, and was soon carried away far out of sight. 

There stood the poor wife, who had wandered so far in search 
of her husband, again left alone. She could at first only sit and 
weep, but presently her courage returned, and rousing herself, she 
said: “I will again travel as the wind blows, and as long as the 
cock crows, till I find him.” 

She started again, according to her resolution, and after travelling 
a long long time, came at last to the castle where they both were 
living together. She heard of the preparations for a great feast, 
and knew that he was going to marry another. 

“Heaven help me now,” she said. Then she opened the 
casket that the sun had given her, and in it lay a dress which 
glittered like the sun itself. She took it out, arrayed herself in the 
shining robe, and entered the castle. All the guests and the bride 
herself looked astonished, and the dress pleased the bride so much, 
that she thought she should like it for her wedding dress, and 
asked the stranger if she would sell it. 

‘‘No,” she said, “not tor gold or silver.” 

The bride asked her what she would sell it for. 








*“‘ Well,” she said, “ you shall have the dress 1 will let me 
speak to the bridegroom alone in his sleeping 

The bride at first refused, but as she wante “ch, 
she was obliged to consent. She told hj > 
give him a sleeping-draught, so that wh ered 
the room, he was fast asleep, and she .urb him. 
She sat still for some time, only ve followed 
you for all these seven years; I w, , and the moon, and 


truck the dragon, and 


the four winds to find you. 
_wae your natural shape, and 


helped you to conquer it, 
will you quite forget me now * . 

But the prince slept so heavily that he heard only a sound like 
She rushing of the wind through the fir-trees. 32 
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When the hour was up which the bride had allowed her, she 
was obliged toleave the room, although he still slept, and the 
bride at once claimed the beautiful dress according to the agree- 
ment. The poor wife seemed now to have no hope left, and going 
out into the meadows, she sat down and wept. Presently she 

remembered the egg which the moon nad given her ; taking it out 
of her pocket, she broke it, and out came a hen, with twelve 
beautiful littke chicks, looking like balls of gold. They ran here 
and there, chirped and pecked, and then crept under their mother’s 
wings in the prettiest manner possible. It was a most beautiful 
sight. At last she stood up, and drove the hen and her chickens 
gently out of the meadow, till they came in front of a window 
where the bride sat. As soon as she saw them she wanted to buy 
them, as she did the dress, but she was told, as before, they were 
not to be sold for silver or gold. 

“Then what will you let me have t!.em for?” asked the bride. 

“For permission to stay another hour in the bndegroom’s 
chamber,” she replied. 

The bride agreed, but she intended to deceive her as before; 
she had cause to fear what this stranger might say to the bnde- 
groom, and determined to prevent them from speaking to each 
other, But the pmnce had been slightly disturbed the evening 
before by the complaining tones of his true wife, and he asked his 
servant what caused it. Then the servant told him all, and said 

that his evening slumber had been caused by a sleepimg-draught, 
which he had been told to give him, and that while he was asleep 
, @ poor maiden had come secretly to his room. 
“TI believe she is coming im again this evening,” added the 
servant, 

“Tf you have another sleeping draught for me,” said the prince, 
“throw it away, I shall not take it.” 

_On that evening, when the prince heard the stranger coming, he 
laid himself on a couch, and closed his eyes as if he slept. Hus 
poor wife crept softly into the room, and, thinking he was sleeping 
heavily as before, she began to talk of her trouble, as she had then 
done, in a mournful tone. 

But not for long, the prince recognized the voice, and starting 
up, exclained, “Bhat is the voice of my own dear wife whom I 
had lost.” He sprung from the souch as he spoke, and exclamed, 
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“T am awake, but not lost. I appear as if I had been ina dream, 
I must have been bewitched by the strange king’s daughter, to 
make me forget thee, my dearest; but the infatuation has been 
taken from me just in time.” 

Then they both left the castle secretly in the night, for the 
prince was afraid of the new bride’s father, who was a wizard. 

Fortunately they found the griffin, who had wings like a bird, 
and seating themselves on his back, he carried them over the Red 
Sea. When they reached half way, she threw the nut into the 
water, and immediately a great nut-tree grew up, on which the 
griffin rested, and afterwards earried them safely home to her 
father’s house. Here she found her little child, who had grown 
tall and beautiful, and from this time they were free from all un- 
happiness to the end of their lives. 


STEERED SET 


The Man in the Bear's Skin. 





THERE was once a young fellow who enlisted as a soldier; he was 
brave and courageous, and always foremost in the thick of the 
battle. As long as the war continued he got on very well ; but 
when peace was proclaimed, he received his discharge, and the 
captain told him he might go as soon as he pleased. 

He had, however, no home to go to, for his parents were dead ; 
so' at last he thought he would try his brothers, and ask them to 
give him a home till war broke out again. 

But his brothers were hard-hearted, and said, “What could wt 
do with you here? ‘You are not fit to help us, so you had better 
try to provide for yourself.” 

The soldier had nothing of his own but his gun, so he placed 
it on his shoulder, and went out into the world to seek for a living. 

After walking some distance, he came to a heath, on which only 
a few trees were to be seen, and these grew in a circle. So, feeling 
very sorrowful, he sat down unde- the trees, and began to reflect 
upon his fate. “I have no money, *s said to himseff; “I have 
never learnt anything but soldiering, and now peace is proclaimed, 
I am not wanted. I can see that there i: nothing belore me but 


etarvation.” 
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At that moment he heard a rustling sound, and looking round, 
he saw a strahge man standing before him ; he wore a green coat, 
and looked rather stately, but had a very ugly cloven foot. “TI 
know very well what you wart,” said he to the soldier, “and 
money and possessions you shall have, as much as you can spend, 
however extravagant you may be. But I must discover first 
whether you are a coward, that my money may not be thrown 
away.” 

A soldier and afraid! who can put those two words together ?” 
he replied. “ You can try me if you hke.” 

“Willingly,” answered the man ; “now just look behind you.” 

The soldier turned and saw an immense bear, who was growling, 
and trotting towards him. “ Oho,” cried the soldier; “I will 
tickle your nose for you presently, my friend, and stop your growl- 
ing ;” and, raising his gun, he shot the bear in the head so 
surely that he fell all of a beap on the ground, and moved no 
more. 

“‘T see clearly,” said the stranger, “that you are not wanting in 
courage ; but there is one more condition you must agree to.” 

“If it does not harm me in the future,” replied the soldier, who 
knew well who he was talking to, “I don’t care what I promise 
to do.” 

“You can tell for yourself whether the conditions are likely to 
injure you in the future,” was the reply; “‘they are these: you 
must neither wash yourself, nor comb your hair, nor cut your nai!s 
nor beard, nor say your prayers, for the next seven years, and I 
will give you this coat and cloak, which you must wear the whole 
time. Should you die during the seven years, you are mine; but 
if you live beyond that time, you will be rich and independent for 
the rest of your life.” 

The soldier sat for some minutes thinking of the great poverty 
in which he then was, and how often he had faced death without 
fear, and at last decided to accept the stranger's conditions. 

The wicked old demon immediately took off the green coat, 
and, offering it to the soldier, said, ‘Whenever you have that coat 
on your back, you will find plenty of money in the pocket, if you 
put your hand in it.” Then he pulled off the skin of the dead 
bear, and, giving it to him, said, “ This is to be used by you as a 
oak and a bed, you must not, for the whole seven years, dare te 
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sleep in any other bed, nor to wear any other cloak, and on this 
account you shall be called ‘Bearskin.’” Having said this, the 
stranger vanished. 

The soldier immediately put on the coat, and, putting his 
hands in the pockets, found that the money was a reality. ‘Then 
he hung the bearskin on his shoulders, and went out into the 
world rejoicing in his good fortune, and buying all he wished for 
with his money. 

For the first year, his unwashed face, his uncombed and uncut 
hair and beard, did not disfigure him so very much; but during 
the second year, he began to look like a monster. The hair 
covered the whole of his face, his beard looked like a piece of 
coarse blanket, his fingers had claws instead of nails, and his face 
was so covered with dirt that if mustard and cress had been sown 
there, it must have grown on it. 

Those who saw him for the first time always ran away; but 
wherever he went he gave money to the poor, and therefore 
they all prayed that he might live for the seven years, and as he 
paid well for a night’s lodging, on all occasions, he was always 
sure of a shelter. 

In the fourth year he carne to an inn, but the landlord on 
seeing him would not‘take him in, nor even let him sleep in 
the stables, for he thought such a monster would frighten the 
horses. 

However, when Bearskin put his hand in his pocket and pulled 
out a handful of gold pieces, the landlord began to soften, and 
gave him a room in one of the out-buildings, but he made him 
promise that he would not allow himself to be seen, for fear of 
getting the house into bad repute. 

In the evening, when Bearskin was sitting by himself, and wish- 
ing that the seven years were over, he heard in an adjoining room 
loud lamentations. ‘The soldier had a pitying heart, so he opened 
the door, and saw an old man with his hands clasped over hig 
head and weeping bitterly. 

Bearskin advanced towards him, but the old man sprang up to 
run away. When, however, he heard a kind, human voice speak- 
ing to him in friendly tones, he was inclined to remain; and the 
soldier’s soothing words at last encouraged him to disclose the 
cause of his gricf. His property, he said, had dwindled away by 
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degrees, and now his daughters must starvé. Hehad not, he said, 
even money enough to pay the landlord, and supposed he should 
be sent to prison. 

“If you have no other trouble,” replied Bearskin, “I can help 
you, for I have plenty of money.” Then he sent for the landlord, 
paid the old man’s bill, and gave him a purse full of gold to put in 
his pocket. 

When the old man found himself so quickly relieved from his 
present anxieties, he knew not how sufficiently to express his 
thanks. But at length he thought of his daughters. “Come 
home with me,” he said, “I will introduce you to my three 
daughters ; they are wonders of beauty, and you shall have one of 
them, if you like, for a wife. When they hear all you have done 
for me, they will not refuse you. You are certainly a strange- 
looking man, but that is easily got over.” 

Bearskin was very much pleased with this invitation, and went 
home with the old man quite readily. No sooner, however, did 
the eldest daughter catch sight of him, than with a scream of 
terror she rushed away. The second stood still and looked at 
him from head to foot. 

“Fow could I accept such a man for a husband ?” she said ; 
“why he has not the slightest resemblance to a human being, Why 
the grizzly bear who came to see us once, and called himself a 
man, pleased me much better; for he did wear a Hussar’s cap 
and white gloves. If he were only ugly I might get used to him, 
but not as he is.” 

The youngest, however, spoke gently, and said, “ Dear father, 
that must be a good man, if ke has helped you so generously out 
of your trouble; and if you have promised him a bride, you must 
keep your word.” 

It was a pity that Bearskin’s face was so covered with dirt and 
hair, or she would have seen how happy he looked at these words. 
However, he took a ring from hig finger, broke it in half, gave 
her one half, and kept the other for himself. On one half he 
wrote her name, and on the other his own, and: begging her to 
take care of it, he said, “For three years longer I must travel 
about, but at the end of that time J will return; if I do not you 

will be ftee, for I shall be’dead. But pray to God every day that 
my life may be preserved.” Then he said farewell, and left her. 
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After he was ‘gone, the bride dressed herself in black,.and when 
she thought of her bridegroom the tears would come into her eyes. 
To her sisters it was a great amusement, and they did nothing but 
mock and jeer her about her lover. ‘You must pay attention to 
the manner in which he takes your hand,” said the eldest, “for 
his claws may be sharp.” 

“And take care,” said the other, “that he does not eat you up 
if you please him, for bears are fond of swéet things.” 

“ Ah, yes,” continued the eldest ; “and yoqu must always do as 
he pleases, or he will growl at you.” 

‘“‘Well,” said her sister, “we shall have a merry wedding at all 
events, for bears are noted for their dancing.” The bnde kept 
silence, and her sisters soon found that they could not make her 
angry with anything they said to her. 

Meanwhile, Bearskin was travelling about from one place to 
another, doing good on every opportunity, and relieving the poor 
and afflicted with the greatest ‘sympathy. So that he had many to 
pray for him, that he might live long. 

The last day of the seventh year dawned, and Bearskin went 
out to the heath and seated himself under the trees which grew in 
acircle. He did not wait long, for with a rush of wind came 
the demon who had appeared to him just seven years before, and 
looked at him with a‘most ill-tempered and disappointed face. 
He threw down the soldier's own coat, and asked him for his green 
coat and bearskin cloak. 

“Stop a bit,” said the soldier, “you are going too fast ; you 
must wash me first.” 

So the demon was obliged, whether he liked it or not, to fetch 
water and wash and shave the soldier, and afterwards to comb his 
hair and cut his nails. When this was done, the brave soldier 
looked himself again, and, indeed, much handsomer than before. 

As soon as his unpleasant companion had happily left him, he 
rose with a light heart, and went to the town, bought a magnificent 
velvet suit, and seated himself in a carriage drawn by four splendid 
white horses, and drove to the house of his bride. No one recog- 
mised him. The merchant took him for a nobleman or a field- 
officer, and led him into the room where his three daughters sat, 
He was obliged to yield to the request of the two eldest, that he 
would sit between them at dinner. They helped him to wine, 
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and placed all the choicest dishes before him, while they thought 
they had never seen such a handsome man before. 

The bride, who sat opposite to him, in her black dress, with 
downcast eyes, did not utter a word. At last, when they were 
alone, the father asked the soldier if he would like to marry either 
of his daughters. On hearing of this, the two eldest ran away to 
their rooms to change their dresses ; and both arrayed themselves 
in the gayest attire they possessed, for each fancied she would be 
the chosen one in preference to her sister. 

Meanwhile the stranger found himself alone with his bride, and 
taking out the half of the ring which he had kept, from his pocket, 
he threw it into a glass of wine which stood on the table, and 
presented it to her. As she took it she saw at the bottom of the 
glass the half of the ring. With a beating heart she lifted a ribbon 
which hung round her neck, to which the other half was suspended, 
She placed the two halves together, and found that they exactly 
joined. 

Then the soldier, looking fondly at her, exclaimed, “I am your 
bridegroom, whom you once knew as Bearskin. Through the 
mercy of heaven I have recovered my natural shape, and am made 
free from the evil power which caused me to be so disfigured.” 
Then he went over to her, took her in his arms, and embraced 
her fondly. 

Just at this moment the sisters entered the room in full dress ; 
but when they discovered that this handsome young soldier 
belonged to their sister, and heard that he was the man they had 
laughed at who was called “ Bearskin,” they were so overcome 
with rage and vexation that one went and drowned herself in the 
well, and the other hung herself on a tree in the garden. 

In the evening there was a knock at the door, and when the 
bride-elect opened it there was a strange man in a green coat, and 
he said to her, “See, now, I have lost one, but I have gained two 

» 


instead. 
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Che Ring of the Pirds. 


One summer's day a bear and a wolf were taking a walk together 
in the wood. The bear presently heard a very beautiful song, and 
he said, “ Brother wolf, what bird is that singing so splendidly ?” 

‘‘ That is the king of the birds,”* replied the wolf ; “and we mus! 
treat him with great respect.” But the wolf was in fun, for it was 
only a little wren. 

“If itis the king of the birds,” said the bear, “he certainly 
ought to have a palace. Come and show it to me.” 

“ That is not a very easy task,” replied the wolf. “At all events 
we must wait till the queen comes home.” 

At this moment Jenny Wren appeared with her husband, and 
they both carried food in their beaks for their little ones. The 
bear wanted to follow them, but the wolf held him back, and said, 
“No! we must wait till the king and his wife go out again.” 

They took particular note of the place where the nest was, 
and went farther. But the bear could not rest till he had seen the 
kingly palace of the little wren. So he persuaded the wolf, and 
they went back together to the wren’s nest. 

The parent birds were absent, and the bear climbing up to peep 
in, saw five or six little creatures lying in the nest. 

“Is that a palace?” cried the bear. “Why, it is a wretched 
place; and if you are the king's children, you are miserable little 
creatures.” 

When the wrens heard this they were terribly angry, and one of 
them cried out, “We are not miserable little creatures. Our 
parents are noble people, and you shall pay dearly for insulting us.” 

The bear and the wolf were much alarmed at this threat, and, 
turning round, ran back quickly to their holes. But the young 
wrens kept on crying and lamenting till their parents returned with 
food for them. Then they said, “We will not eat a morsel ; not 
even a fly’s leg, till you have taught the bear to know that we are 
noble children ; for he has been here, and insulted us dreadfully.” 

“Make yourselves quite easy, children,” said the wren. “We 
will do what you wish immediately.” Then the father-bird, with 

in German the word for wren is Zaun-kinig—Hedge King. On the word 
Kong, Aéng, this tale is founded. 


in 
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Jenny Wren, flew to the bear’s hole, and cried, “ Old growler, why 
have you insulted my children? You shall suffer for it. War to the 
knife shall be declared between us.” And saying this they flew away 
‘ Upon hearing this declaration of war the bear started off to 
summon to his aid all the four-footed animals—the ox, the cow, the 
ass, the stag, the roe, and all that he could find on the earth. The 
wren hastened also to assemble creatures that fly in the air— 
not only the birds, great and small, but also flies, gnats, bees, and 
hornets. 

When the time arrived for this great battle, the wren was deter- 
mined to send out spies to discover who was the general chosen to 
command the enemy’s army. The gnat being the most crafty of 
the insects, was chosen. So he cautiously wandered into the wood, 
and on reaching the place where the enemy was assembled, he hid 
himself under a leaf on a tree near which they were holding council 
together, and heard all they said. The bear first stood up, and 
calling the fox, said to him, “Fox, you are the most cunning of all 
the animals ; so you shall be our general, and lead us to battle.” 

“ Good,” said the fox, “but what signal shall we agree upon?” 

No one seemed to know. So he said, “I have a beautiful, long, 
bushy tail, that looks at a distance almost like a red plume of 
feathers, and you must remember that as long as I hold it up 
everything is going on right, and you will advance to victory. But 
if I lower it then run away as fast as you can.” 

The gnat listened attentively without being seen ; then flew back 
and told the wren everything that had passed, word for word. At 
daybreak, when the battle was to begin, the four-footed animals 
rushed to the field with such fury that the earth trembled. The 
wren also appeared in the air with his army, seme buzzing and 
croaking, and others hovering about wildly enough to make anyone 
giddy and scared who saw them, till the two armies met for conflict, 

The fitst act of the wren was to send for a hornet, and tell him 
to go at ance and settle on the fox's tail, and the moment he raised 
it in the air to sting it with all his might. Away went the hornet, 
and presently in the midst of the battle when the fox felt the first 
sting, he could not help leaping up, yet he still kept his tail erect. 

At the second stab he was forced to lower it fora moment, But 
when a third time the hornet stung him he could bear it no 
enter. He dropped his tail between his legs with d great scream, 
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As soon as the animals saw this, they made sure that all was 
lost. A panic ensued ; and they began flying and running to theiz 
dens in the greatest confusion. And so the birds won the battle. 

The wrens returned to their nest in great haste. “Be joyful, 
children,” they cried, ‘and eat and drink to your heart’s content ; 
for we have won the victory.” 

But the young wrens said, “‘ No, we will not eat or drink till the 
bear comes and makes an apology, and acknowledges that we are 
nobly born.” 

Upon this the wren flew to the bear’s den, and said, “Old 
growler, unless you come to the nest, and apologize to my children, 
and tell them they are of noble descent, you will have every rib 
in your body broken.” 

The bear in great alarm crawled to the nest, and made the most 
humble apology. After this the little wrens were quite satisfied. 
They ate, and drank, and made themselves merry till quite late in 
the evening. 











The Magic Middle. 


A RICH man orice had a servant who always served him honestly 
and faithfully. He was the first to rise in the morning, and the 
last to go to bed at night, and if any difficult work arose, which 
no one else could manage, he was ready to undertake it. Added 
to this, he never complained, but was contented with everything, 
and always merry. 

At the end of his first year of service, his master paid him no 
wages, for he said to himself, “It is the most prudent way, and I 
shall save the money. He will remain in my service, I know, and 
work as pleasantly as ever.” 

The servant made no complaint, and during the second year 
continued to work well and faithfully, yet at the end of the time 
he was in the same manner kept without any wages. Still he 
worked on till the third year came to an end, and then the master 
put his hand in his pocket, as if he were going to pay him, but drew 
it out again empty. At last the young man spoke. 

‘* Master,” ne said, “I have served you well for three years, and 
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now I want to go out and see the world for a time; will you, 
therefore, give me what is right and just for me to have ?” 

“Yes,” answered the greedy old man; “you have served me 
with the greatest willingness, and J am ready to reward you liber. 
ally.” He put his hand into his pocket as he spoke, and drew out 
three pence, and, counting them into the servant’s hand, he said, 
“There are three pence—one for each year—and those are as 
liberal wages as you would get from any master.” 

The young man, who knew very little of the value of money, 
took up his earnings, and said to himself: “ Now that my pocket 
is full, I need not trouble myself any longer with hard work.” 

Away he went, over hill and dale, singing and dancing with joy 
at his freedom, till he came to a road with thick bushes on one side. 

Out of these bushes stepped a little man, who said to him: 
‘Where are you going, you merry fellow? The cares of the world 
don’t appear to trouble you much, from what I can see.” 

‘Why should I be sad ?” answered the youth. “Have I not 
three years’ wages jingling in my pocket ?” . 

“‘ How much is your wonderful treasure ?” asked the dwarf. 

“How much ? why, three bright pennies, good coin, rightly 
told.” 

“ Listen,” said the stranger, in reply: “I am a poor, destitute 
man, too old to work; but you are young, and can easily earn 
your living : will you give me those three pennies ?” 

The young man had a kind heart, and could not help pitying 
those who were old, so he offered him the money, and said, “Take 
it, in heaven’s name ; I shall never miss it.” 

The little man took the money, and said, “I see you have a 
kind and generous heart, therefore I will grant you three wishes— 
one for each penny—and each wish shall be fulfilled.” 

“Aha !” cried the youth, “you are a magician, I see. Well, 
if what you say is true, I will wish first for a gun which shall hit 
everything at which I aim; secondly, for a fiddle, which, when I 
play it, shall oblige every one to dance who hears it ; and, thirdly, 
that whoever I make a request to shall not be able to refuse me.” 

** All these you shall have,” said the little man. Then he thrust 
his hand into the bush, separated the branches, and there lay a 
beautiful fiddle and gun, all in readiness, as if they had been 
ordered for him beforehand, 
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He gave them to the young man, and said, “‘ Whatever request 
you may make, no man on earth will be able to refuse.” 

“What more do I want now?” said he, as the little man left him. 
And he continued his way, feeling more light-hearted and merry 
than ever. In a short time after this, he met a Jew witha ong 
beard like a goat’s, who stood listening to the song of a bird 
perched on the branch of a tree. 

“‘ How wonderful,” he cried, “that such a little creature should 
have such a powerful voice. I wish it was mine. Oh, if I could 
only sprinkle a little salt on its tail, and bring it down !” 

“If that is all,” cried the youth, “the bird shall soon come 
down.” And, raising his gun, he aimed so correctly that the bird 
fell into the hedge of thorns beneath the tree. 

‘Go and fetch out your bird, you knave !” said he to the Jew. 

“Mine ?” he replied. “Oh, I'll run like a dog to find it, if I 
may have it myself.” 

Then he laid himself on the ground, and began to work his way 
into these bushes till the thorns held him fast. The young man, 
seeing him in this position, felt a little mischievous, and inclined 
to tease the Jew, so he took up his fiddle and began to piay. 

In a moment the Jew was on his legs, dancing and springing in 
the bush, and the longer the violin continued to play, the faster 
the Jew danced ; and as the thorns tore his shabby coat, pulled out 
his long beard, and at last scratched him all over terribly, he cried 
out, “ Master, master, stop playing! leave off playing! I’ don't 
want to dance any more.” 

But the youth would not listen, or stop, for he thought: “You 
have fleeced others often enough, my friend, and now you 
shall see how you like it yourself;” and as he played, the Jew 
dauced higher and higher till his rags were torn off and hung on 
the bush. 

“ Ah, woe is me!” cried the Jew. “Master, master, I will give 
you whatever you ask me—even a purse full of gold—if you will 
leave off playing.” 

“If you are really going to be so generous,” said the young 
man, “I will stop my music; but indeed I must praise your dancing, 
your style is perfection.” So saying, he put up his fiddle, took the 
purse of money the Jew had promised him, and went on his way. 

The Jew stood and watched him till he was out of sight; ther 
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fhe screamed after him as loud as he could: “You miserable 
musician—you wretched fiddler! wait till I can catch you alone § 
I will hunt you then till you lose the soles of your shoes, you raga- 
muffin | I dare say you were not worth sixpence till you got all that 
money out of me.” And so he went on calling him all the dreadful 
names he could think of. At last he stopped for want of breath, 
and, making his way quickly to the next town, he bought some 
clothes to make himself decent, 4nd then went before the magis- 
trate. 

“‘My Lord Judge,” he said, in a woftl voice, “I have been 
robbed and cruelly treated on the king’s highway, by a rascally 
fellow who met me on the road. The very stones on the ground 
might pity me for what he made me suffer; my clothes torn to 
taga; my body all scratched, and my little bit of savings taken 
with my purse. Bright golden ducats, each as beautiful as the 
other, For the love of heaven let the man be found and put in 
prison.” 

“ Was ita soldier,” asked the judge, “who cut you about in 
this manner with his sword ?” 

“No, no,” replied the Jew, “he had not even a dagger with 
him, but he-had a gun on his shoulder and a violin which hung 
round his neck: the rascal can easily be recognised.” 

So the judge sent his people out to find the offender, and it was 
not long before they met him walking along quite wearily, 
and upon searching they found upon him the purse of gold. 
When he was brought before the judge and heard the accusation 
against him, he said : “I never touched the Jew, nor his gold, but 
he gave me the purse of his own free will because I stopped my 
fiddling when he asked me, and said he could not endure it.” 

“Heaven defend us!” cried the Jew; “his lies swarm like flies 
on a wall.” 

But even the judge refused to believe the young man’s assertion. 
“It was not likely,” he said, “that the Jew would act so foolishly.” 

Therefore the good servant was cdndemned to be hung for 
having committed a robbery on the king’s highway. As he was 
being led away to the scaffold the Jew screamed alter him, “ You 
dog of a fiddler, you thief} you are justly paid now for your 
conduct to me.” 

‘The young man paid not the least attention to the Jew's abuse, 
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quite calmly he ascended the steps to the scaffold, but on the last 
step he turned round and said to the judge, “Grant me but one 
request before I die.” 

He replied, “‘ You must not'ask for your life, any other request 
I will accede to.” 

“T shall not ask for my life,” replied the prisoner, “I only 
request to be allowed once more to play on my violin.” 

Up sprang the Jew, with a loud outcry. “I beg, I entreat you 
not to allow it ; pray, pray don’t,” he almost howled in his terror. 

But the judge said: “ Why should we not grant him this short 
pleasure f it is the last he will have, therefore it is granted.” 

indeed the judge could not have refused the young man because 
of the power which had been riven him by the dwarf in the wood. 
No sooner was permission granted, however, than the Jew cricd: 
“Oh, oh! bind me tight, tie rae fast.” 

But it was too late, the young man had quickly tumed his violin 
round, and at the first chord, the man who was going to bind the 
Jew let the rope fall, the judge, the clerk, and the officers of the 
court began to move and te trembje, and presently, as the ful. 
tones of the violin struck out, they all jumped up and begar 
dancing with all their might ; even the hangman dropped the rope 
and joined in the dance, and he, with the judge and the Jew were 
the chief performers. 

Soon the sounds of the fiddle reached the market-place, anc 
many who came from curiosity to listen were soon among the 
dancers, fat and lean, young and old, capering madly away among 
the rest. Even the dogs who ran by stood upon their hind legs 
end began dancing about; and the longer he played the faster 
they all danced and the higher they sprung in the air, till at last 
they knocked each other’s heads together and began to screar 
and cry out. At length the judge, quite out of breath, cried: 
“J will give you your life, if you will stop your fiddling,” . 

The young man on hearing this was quite ready to stop his play- 
ing, and hanging his violm again on his neck, he stepped dowr 
from the ladder, and approaching the Jew, who lay panting or. 
the ground, he said ; “ You rascal, now confess where you got that 
purse of money that you gave me, or I will begin fiddling again.” 

‘Oh me, oh me, I atole it, 1 stole it,” cried the Jew, “ and you 
earned it honestly.” 


o- 
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Then was the Jew taken before the magistrate and condemned 
to the gallows, from which the honest servant had been saved. 





The Ring of the Golden Mountain. 





A MERCHANT had two children, a boy and a girl, who were both 
so very young that they could not run alone. About this time, 
the merchant sent two richly laden ships to sea, which contained 
the whole of his possessions, and while he was expecting to 
receive a large amount of profits, news came that his ships had 
been both wrecked, and all they contained lost. His position was 
now changed from that of a rich man to a poor one, for he had 
nothing left but a field of about an acre in extent. 

One day, when he wished to divert his thoughts from his mis- 
fortunes, he went out to walk in his‘field. As he wandered along, 
thinking sorrowfully over the future, he saw a dark little man 
standing near him, who asked him what made him so sad. “If 
you could help me,” replied the merchant, “I might be inclined 
to tell you.” 

“Who knows, perhaps I may be able to help you,” replied the 
little man ; “ now tell me your trouble.” 

Then the merchant described the great loss he had sustained in 
the wreck of his two ships, adding, “‘ All ray possessions are lying 
at the bottcm of the sea.” 

“Do not make yourself unhappy,” replied the dark man. “If 
you will promise that whatever comes first out of your house to 
meet you on your return home, and clings to your knees, shall be 
brought to this spot in twelve years, I will give you as much gold 
as you like.” 

“Well,” thought he, “ my dog is the only one who can do that, 
my children are too young to walk.” 

So he promised and gave the little strange man a written agree- 
ment, and sealed it with his own seal to ensure that he would 
honourably keep his promise, and after doing this he returned 
home. As he came near the house, his little son saw him coming, 
and he was so delighted that he let go the chair by which he was 
holding, and toddling towards him caught him by the knees, In 
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a moment, the father with terror remembered his promise, and 
knew now what his written agreement would cost him. 

But on finding that his chests and coffers were still empty, he 
thought after all it might only be a joke on the part of the little 
man. A month, however, passed, and one day, when he again 
went out to try and dissipate the old sad thoughts about money, 
he saw lying on the barn-floor a large heap of gold. Now he was 
again all right, and able to trade so well with the money that he 
became after a time a richer merchant than before. 

In the meantime the children grew tall as well as clever and good; 
but when the end of the twelve years approached, the merchant be- 
came so full of care that it shewed itself on his countenance to every 
one. 

One day his little son asked him what was the cause of his 
being so sad. At first his father would not tell him, but day after 
day he so persisted in his questions, that at length he told him 
what he had done. 

“I wrote down my promise and sealed it,” he said, “and, 
therefore, when the twelve years are at an end, I shall lose you.” 

“Oh, father,” said the boy, “do not allow yourself to be uneasy ; 
it will be all right. ane little black man will have no power 
over me.” 

The boy, however, went to a clergyman, and asked him for his 
blessing, and, when the hour came, the father and son went to the 
field, and stood at the spot where the promise had been made. 
Then the boy made a cross on the ground, placed his father and 
himself on it, and waited. 

Presently the little black man appeared, and said to the father : 
“Have you brought me what you promised 2” but he did not reply. 

Then said the son: “ What do you want here ?” 

The dark man replied: “I am here to speak to your father, not 
to you.” 

“You have betrayed and misled my father !” answered the boy, 
fearlessly ; “‘give up the bond !” 

“No,” he replied, “I will not give up my right to any one!” 

They talked together for a long time, and ‘at last it was arranged 
that the son, who by inheritance was an enemy to the dark man, 
and yet did not any longer belong to his father, should place him- 
self in a little ship, and that his father should with his own foot 
upset it, ‘4e¢ the boy might be lost in the water. 23 
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Father and son took leave of each other, and then they went 
down to a flowing stream that was not far distant, where the little 
ship lay. Bravely the hoy stepped in, and his father touching it 
with his foot, it turned over, and sank till every part was covered 
with water. Then the father, believing that his son was lost, went 
home and mourned for him deeply. 

The little ship, however, did not sink, but righted itself again, 
and as the boy had clung to it closely, he was able to regain the 
boat, and seating himself once more, was carried away over the 
waters for a long distance. 

At length it reached an unknown shore, and immédiately 
became fast. The youth stepped out on the land, and seeing 
before him a beautiful castle, he walked up to it. But tne moment 
he entered he was under the sorcerér’s power. He went, however, 
from room to room, and found them all empty, except the last, in 
which lay a snake coiled round in rings on the floor. 

The snake, however, was a bewitched maiden, who was delighted 
when she saw him, and said; ‘Are you come, my deliverer? I 
have waited for you for twelve years already, and it is you who are 
to set me free !” 

“ Flow can I do so?” he asked, 

“I will tell you,” she replied. “Tonight there will come here 
twelve dirk inen bearing chains and ietters, who will ask you what 
you are doing here. Then must you be silent, and not answer a 
word in reply, let them do what they will to you. They will beat 
and torment you dreadfully ; but whatever happens, do not speak, 
and at twelve o’clock they will be obliged togo away. To-morrow 
fight another twelve men will come, and on the third night 
twenty-four. These last will cut off your head; but at twelve 
o'clock, if you have not spoken a word during the three nights, 
their power is over, and I am free. Then I shall be able to restore 
you to life, for I have a bottle of water which can cure everything, 
and if I touch you with this you will soon be well, and as healthy 
as ever.” 

Then said he: “ Ad] that you have told me I will romember to 
do, for I am quite willing to releasé you from this enchantment,” 

It all happened exactly as she had said. The dark men came, 
‘but they could not make him speak a word, arid so, on the third 
night, the shake was changed to a becuitiful princess) The moment 
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she was free, she opened the bottle of wonderful water, and, after 
anointing the youth with it, he was restored to life, and as healthy 
and strong as before. There was great joy then over the whole 
castle, for the spell of enchantment was broken for them all, and 
the servants and officers were soon in attendance. 

As for the princess, she was so grateful that she willingly con- 
sented to be the wife of her deliverer, and they were soon after 
married. By this marriage the husband of the princess became 
king of the golden mountain. 

Eight years passed in great happiness, and the young queen had 
one little son ; but at the end of that time her husband began to 
think of his father, and wished very much to go home and see him 
once more. 

The queen wished him not to leave her, and said: “I am sure 
that some misfortune will happen to me if you do;” but he allowed 
her no rest, till she at last consented. 

When they parted she gave him a wishing ring, and said: “Take 
that ring, and put it on your finger, and whenever you desire to 
change your place, you have only to touch it and wish, and you 
are there ; but promise me that you will not use it to desire me 
away from here to your father’s house.” 

He promised what she asked, placed the ring on his finger, and 
wished himself at the town where his father hved. Immediately 
he found himself there ; but when he reached the gates, the sen- 
tinels would not let him pass, for he stil wore his splendid and 
kingly robes. 

Then he went to a hill close by, where a shepherd was keeping 
his sheep, changed clothes with him, and, putting on the shep- 
herd’s coat, walked into the town unnoticed. 

When he appeared before his father, he did not recognise him 
at all; he could not believe he could be his son ; and said he had 
no son, He had oneonce, who had long been dead. But seeing 
that the poor shepherd looked tired and hungry, he ordered 
something to be brought for him to eat. 

Then the shepherd said to his parents: “I am in very truth 
your son, Is there not any mark on my body by which you might 
know me ?” 

“Yes,” cried his mother, “our son had a curious raspberry 
matk under his right arm.” , 
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Instantly he turned up the sleeve of his shirt, and there was the 
mark of the raspberry quite plainly to be seen. So they could 
no longer doubt that he was their son. 

Thereupon he told them all that had happened to him, and how 
he had been saved when the boat was upset. He said also that 
he was now king of the golden mountain, and that the princess 
whom he had rescued was his wife, and that he had a little son 
nearly seven years old. But his father still doubted, especially 
when he said this. 

‘What you say cannot be true,” he remarked, “for grand kings, 
such as you describe, do not wear ragged clothes and a shepherd's 
coat.” 

Upon this, the son became very angry, and quite forgetting his 
promise to his wife, turned the ring on his finger, and wished both 
the queen and her son to be present. 

In a moment they were there; but the queen wept, and com- 
plained, and said, as he had broken his word, that misfortune 
would be the consequence. 

“I did it inadvertently,” he said, “and not with any wrong in- 
tention,” and tried so much to persuade her to forgive him, that at 
last she marie it appear that she did so, but she was still angry in 
her heart. 

He led her out through the town to the field, and showed her 
where the little ship had been upset; and presently he said, “I 
am tired now, sit down for a little while, and let me lay my head 
in your lap and sleep.” She seated herself, and lying down, he 
placed his head in her lap, and was soon asleep. 

_ While he slept, she first shppeq the ring off his finger and placed 
it on her own, then she quietly and gently lifted his head from her 
lap, and laid it on the ground. As soon as this was done, she 
took her child by the arm, and wished herself and her boy back 
in her kingdom. 

When he awoke, he found himself quite forsaken, his wife and 
child gone, and the ring taken from his finger. “I cannot go home 
to my parents after this,” he said to himself ; “ they will saytruly that 
Iam a sorcerer. No; I must try and get back to my kingdom.” 

He travelled on after this for a long time, till he came tos 
mountain, before which stood three giants, contending about the 

duvision of their father’s property. 
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As soon as he appeared, they called to him, and said that little 
men were often very clever, and that they would leave it to him 
to divide their inheritance fairly. 

It consisted of a sword, which one took in his hand, and said, 
“When I wield this, all the heads must lie on the ground except 
mine.” The second giant produced a cloak, which made every one 
who wore it invisible, and the third put ona pair of boots, and 
said that those who wore these boots had only to wish themselves 
in any particular spot, and they would be there immediately. 

Then the king of the golden mountain said to the giants, “ Be- 
fore I decide upon the division of these wonderful possessions of 
which you boast so much, you must let me prove their value.” 

They gave him the cloak first, and the instant he put it on, he 
was invisible to them, and changed into a fly. He quickly re- 
sumed his own shape, and said, “The cloak is good, now give me 
the sword.” 

“No,” they replied, “we cannot give you that; for if you said, 
‘ Heads down, all but mine,’ you would have power over us, for 
your head would be the only one erect.” They gave it to him at 
last, however, on condition that he would first try its strength on a 
tree. 

He did so, and the sword cut the trunk of the tree in two, as if it 
had been a stalk of straw. Then he wanted the boots, but they 
again refused, ‘“ Because,” they said, “if you put them on, and 
should wish yourself over this mountain, we should be down here. 
and have nothing.” 

But he told them it was not likely he should have such a wish 
as that. So they let him try the boots; but the moment he 
had them on his feet, he forgot everything but his wife and child, 
and said to himself, ‘Oh, if I were only on the golden mountain !” 
In a moment he had vanished from the eyes of the giants, and 
with him all their shares of the inheritance. 

As soon as he arrived at the castle, he heard sounds of merry- 
making, the flute and violin playing joyous music, and he was told 
that his wife was celebrating her marriage with another. “The 
false one,” he exclaimed angrily, “she has betrayed and forsaken 
me while I slept, and now she is marrying another.” He threw 
an his cloak, and went into the castle invisible. 

When he entered the dancing-saloon, he saw a table richly 
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spread for the feast, and the guests eating, drinking, laughing, and 
joking. His wife sat among them, splendidly dressed, on a royal 
seat, and with a crown of gold on her head. 

He placed himself behind her, but no one saw him, and pre 
sently, when a piece of cake, or a glass of wine, were placed before 
her, he took the cake from her plate, and drank the wine from her 
glass. The company were always giving her some of the rich 
things on the table; but it was useless,—her plate and her glass 
always vanished immediately. 

At last she became alarmed, rose up, and went to her own 
thamber, and thither her husband followed. She wept and said, 
* What can it be? am I not yet delivered from the wizard’s spell ?” 

He struck her in the face, invisible as he was, and said, in a 
deep tone of voice, “ Thou wilt never be free, thou betrayer ; the 
spell 1s over thee still.” Then he assumed his own shape, went 
into the saloon, and cried, “‘The marriage is at an end, the real 
king has returned.” The kings, princes, and councillors there as- 
sembled laughed and defied him; but he merely answered them 
shortly, in a few words, “ Will you leave this house or not?” 

Instead of going, they crowded round him, and tried to seize 
him; but he drew his sword, and said, “ Every head on the ground 
but mine.” In a moment all the heads were rolling on the ground, 
and he was alone, master of the castle, and king of the golden 
mountain. 


The Golden Castle of Stromberg. 





THERE lived once a queen who had a little daughter still so young 
that she had to be carried in arms. One day the child was 
naughty, and do what the mother might, she could not make her 
quiet. ; 
At last the mother became impatient, and just as a raven flew 
over the castle, she opened the window and cried, “I wish you 
were a taven, and would fly away, then I should have peace.” 

No sooner had she uttered the words, than her child became 
rayen, and déw away from its mother’s arms through the window, 
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to a dark wood, and remained there a long time, during which the 
parents heard nothing of her. 

But one day, a man travelling through the wood, heard a voice 
calling him, and on going to the place from whence it came, he 
saw araven onatree. ‘“lamaking’s daughter by birth,” said 
the raven, as he came near, “and have been changed by magic ; 
but it 1s in your power to let me free.” 

“What am I to do?” he asked. 

‘Go farther into the forest,” she replied, “and there you will see 
a tiny house, in which lives an old woman, who will offer you 
something to eat and drink; but do not dare to take anything, if 
you do you will fall into a deep sleep and be unable to set me at 
liberty. In the garden behind the house is a large tan-yard, and 
there you must stand and wait for me. I shall come to you at 
two o'clock each day, for three days, and each time in a carriage ; 
on the first day drawn by four white horses, on the second by four 
red horses, and the third time four black horses, If, however, you 
should not be awake, but sleeping at any time when I come to 
you, then I shall not be free.” ‘Lhe man promised to do all she 
desired, but the raven said, “ Ah, I know already that you will not 
deliver me, you are sure to take something the old woman offers 
you.” The man promised again that he certainly would not touch 
anything, either to eat or to drink, and then he left her. 

As he approached the house, the woman came ont to him and 
said, “ Poor man, you seem tired out; but come in and refresh 
yourself, and have something to eat and drink.” 

“No,” he replied, “I do not want anything.” But she gave 
him no peace till he came in, and then she said : 

“‘If you won't eat perhaps you will just drink a little fom this 
glass, once is nothing at all.” 

At last he allowed himself to be persuaded, and drank ain the 
glass. Next day at noon he went out to wait for the raven, tll 
two o'clock, at the tan-yard. But while he stood there, a feeling 
of faugue came at once upon him so pajnfully, that he could not 
overcome it. ‘I must lie down,” he said, “but I will not sleep.” 

No sooner, however, had he stretched himself on the ground, 
than his eyes closed involuntarily, and presently he slept so 
soundly that nothing on earth could awake him. 

At two o'clock came the raven in her carriage, drawn by fow 
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white horses; but she was already full of grief, and said, “ Ah, I 
know he will be asleep.” 

When she entered the garden, there he lay in a deep sleep by the 
tan-yard. She descended from the carriage, went to him, shook 
him, and tried all she could to wake him, but it was quite useless. 

The next day, at noon, the old woman came again, and 
brought him meat and drink; he refused to take any, but she 
would not leave him alone, she did and said all she could to ,per- 
suade him, and at last he drank a second time from her glass, 
At the hour of two he went out again to stand by the tan-yard, 
for he wanted to keep awake for the raven. But he found him- 
self again so overcome with fatigue that his limbs could not sup- 
port him; he could not help himself, but was obliged to lie down, 
and soon fell fast asleep. 

In the meantime the raven drove up in a carriage, drawn by 
four brown horses, but she was still sorrowful. “I know he 
sleeps,” she said ; and so she found him lying in a deep sleep, 
from which nothing could awake him. ; 

The next day the old woman said to him, “If you do not eat 
sr drink you will die.” 

He replied, “I will not, and I dare not eat or drink.” 

However, she brought a dish with something very nice on it, 
and a glass of wine, and when the smell reached him he could 
withstand it no longer, and eat a good meal. When the tine 
came for him to go out to the tan-yard and wait, he was as 
tired as on the previous day, and laying himself down, 
slept as soundly as if he had been a stone. At two o'clock 
came the raven again, this time with four black horses, and the 
carriage and all the harness were black also. She was, however, 
already sorrowful, and said, “I kriow that he sleeps, and cannot 
set me free.” And she found her fears verified ; there he lay fast 
asleep. She shook him and called to him, but he did not awake. 

Then she placed a loaf of bread, a piece of meat, and a bottle 
of wine by his side, from which he could take what he liked. 
She also took a gold ring from her finger, on which her name was 
engraven, and placed it on his. And last of all she laid a 
letter on the ground close to him, in which she told him he might 
eat and drink what she had left for him; but that while he 
stayed in that place he would be unable to set her free. She then 
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advised him to come to her at the golden castle of Stromberg ; for 
she knew certainly that her freedom could only be obtained 
through him. After this, she seated herself in her carriage and 
drove away to the golden castle of Stromberg. 

When the man awoke and found that he had been sleeping, he 
was deeply grieved, and said, “ Certainly now it is all over, and I 
have not set her free.” Then his eyes fell on, the things that lay 
near him, and he took up and read the letter, which stated what she 
expected him to do. 

He rose immediately and left the garden; but much as he 
wished to go to the golden castle, he could not do so, as the way 
was unknown to him. The first thing, however, was to get out of 
the wood ; but this was not easy, for after wandering for fourteen 
days, he could find no outlet. One evening he felt so tired that 
he laid himself down in the copse and slept. Another day he 
went on farther and again lay down to rest, but he heard such 
crying and howling this time that he could not sleep. 

After a while he saw the reflection of a light, and going 
towards the spot at which it appeared, he came in front of a 
house that appeared small, because before it stood a great giant. 
Then thought he to himself, “If I go in and the giant gets a 
glimpse of me, my life may not be safe.” However, he did ven- 
ture to show himself. 

As soon as the giant saw him he said, “Is it wise for you to 
come here? I have eaten nothing for some time, and I shall 
most likely swallow you for my supper.” 

“ Leave my life alone,” said the man; “TI should not willingly 
allow myself to be swallowed, but if you are hungry I have quite 
enough with me to satisfy your appetite.” 

“If that is true,” replied the giant, “I will leave you in peace ; 
I don’t want to eat you if theré 1s enough without it.” 

So they went in and seated themselves at a table, and the man 
brought out bread, and meat, and wine, and placed them before the 

lant. 
- This pleases me well,” he said, and ate away to his heart’s 
content. 

After he had finished, the man said to him, “Could you tell me 
which road I am to take to find the golden castle of Stromberg ?” 

The giant replied, “I will fetch my map, in which all the towns, 
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villages, and houses are easily found.” He brought the map from 
another room, and searched for the castle, but it was not there. 
“This won't do,” said he. “ However, there is a larger map in that 
cupboard.” He brought out this map also, but it was as useless a8 
the other—the castle was not mentioned. 

After this the man wished to go, but the giant begged him te 
stay for a day or two longer til] his brother came home, who. he 
said, was gone out to fetch provisions. As soon as the brother 
returned, the man asked if he could tell him what road to take for 
the golden castle of Stromberg. 

“ After I have eaten my supper,” he replied, “then I will look 
in the map.” ‘ 

As soon as he had finished, they went with him into his room, 
and searched on his map, but it could not be found even there. He 
then brought out another very old map, and would not give up 
the search, till at last they found the golden castle of Stromberg, 
but it was many thousand miles away. 

“ How shall I ever get there 7’ asked the man. 

“Well,” said the giant, “I have two hours to spare, and will 
carry you, if you like, to the neighbourhood of the castle; but 
after that, I must return and look after my child.” 

The man was glad of the help, and the giant took him up, and 
carried him in the two hours to a spot that was not a hundred 
leagues from the castle, and said, “The rest of the way you ean 
eabily find for yourself.” 

He turned away without waiting for thanks, and the man went 
forward day and night till at last he came to the golden castle of 
Stromberg. It stood on a mountain of glass, and as he was look- 
ing at it, he saw the enchanted king’s daughter riding in her car- 
riage to the castle, which she entered. He was delighted when he 
saw her, and began eagerly to climb the mountain; but he only went 
a few steps and then slid backwards, for the glass was so slippery. 

When he found that it was impossible for him to reach the 
castle, he felt quite unhappy, and at last said to himself: “TI will 
remain down here and wait for her.” He built himself a little hut 

in which he lived for a whole year, and every day saw the erichanted 
princess drive round the mountain, but could not get near her. 

One day be saw outside his hut three robbers wio were fighting 
with each other, and he cried out: “ Heaven defend us!” They 
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stopped for a moment at the cry, but, seeing no one, they returned 
to the fight in the most terrible manner. Then cried he a second 
time, “ Heaven defend us!” They heard the sound again; but 
after looking about in every direction, and seeing no one, con- 
tinued their furious battle. At last he thought, “ I must see what 
these three men are about.” So he went out and asked them why 
they were fighting with each other. 

Then said one: “I have found a stick which when you knock 
with it at any door it will instantly fly open.” Another said he had 
in his possession a cloak which would make any one who wore it in- 
visible. A third had a horse on which a man could ride over every 
sort of ground, even over the glass mountain. And now, as they 
could not agree, they scarcely knew what to do—whether to con- 
tinue in partnership or to separate. 

Then said the man: “I wil make an exchange with yeu for 
these three things. I have not money to buy them, but what I 
have is still more valuable. However, before I make the exchange, 
I should like to try whether what you have said of them 1s true.” 

They allowed him, as he wished, to mount the horse, gave him 
the stick in his hand, and threw the cloak over him. 

Immediately he became invisible, and giving each of them a 
sharp cut with the stick, said, “ You dolts, you have just got what 
you deserve, and I hope you are contented.” Then he rode quickly 
up the glass mountain and arrived at the castle. The door was 
locked, but he struck it with the stick and it flew open instantly. 

He entered, and went up the steps into the saloon, and there 
sat the princess with a golden cup of wine' before her: She could 
not see him, for he still wore the invisible cloak. But he went 
near to her, and taking the ring which she had given him from his 
finger, and threw it into the cup, where it clinked against the side. 

“That is my ring,” she cried ; “and the man to whom I gave it 
must be here and will be able to break the enchanter’s spell.” 

She rose as she spoke, and went all over the castle, but could 
find no one. Meanwhile he had gone out and seated himself on 
the horse, and as she approached the open door, he threw off the 
cloak ; then she saw him, and screamed out for joy. He alighted 
from his horse, took the king’s daughter in his arms, arid she kissed 
him, and said, “ Now you have broken the spell, and I am free, 
end to-morrow morning we will celebrate our marriage.” 
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THERE was once a peasant who was very poor; he had a smal 
house, but no land in which to grow corn or vegetables. The 
peasant had an only daughter, and she said one day to her father, 
“T am sure if the king knew how poor we are, he would give us a 
little piece of waste land. I shall ask somebody to tell him.” 

When the king heard how poor they were, he not only sent the 
peasant a piece of ground but also a small quantity of turf. The 
father and daughter dug up the ground carefully, for they wished 
to sow a little corn and make the place fruitful, But while they 
were digging and turning up the earth, they found a piece of pure 
gold. On seeing it the father took it up eagerly, and said to his 
daughter, “As the king has been so kind as to give us the field, 
we ought to send him this piece of gold.” 

But the maiden was not willing for her father to do so. 
“Father,” she said, “if we speak of this we shall have to work for 
nothing, and give up all we find in future, therefore we had better 
keep silent.” 

He would not listen, however, to her advice, but took up the 
piece of gold, carried it to the king, told him where he had found 
it, and asked if he would accept it as a token of his respect and 
gratitude. The king took the gold in his hand and asked him if 
he had not found more. The peasant replied truthfully “ No.” 
But he was not believed. “I must have the whole of the gold,” 
said the king, “it is not likely you would bring me all you have 
found, so go and fetch it.” 

In vain the peasant assured the king that he had found 
no more; it was as if he spoke to the winds, and at last the 
poor honest fellow was placed in confinement and told that he 
must remain there till he gave up the rest of the treasure. The 
servants were told to take him bread and water every day, which 
were all the provisions allowed to prisoners, but he would neither 
eat nor drink, and was constantly crying out, “Oh, that I had 
listened to my daughter! oh, that I had listened to my daughter !” 

Then the servants went to the king and told him what the 
prisoner was always crying out, and that he would neither eat nor 
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drink. So the king sent for him and asked him what his daughter 
had said which he wished he had listened to. 

‘She prophesied,” he replied, ‘that if I took the small piece of 
gold to the king that we should have to give up all we found 
afterwards.” 

“Have you such a clever daughter?” said the king, “ Then 
send for her at once that I may see her.” 

So the peasant’s daughter was obliged to come, and the king 
was so pleased with her that he talked to her quite pleasantly, 
and said: “People tell me that you are very clever, I will there- 
fore give you a riddle to guess, and if you solve it you shall be my 
wife.” 

Then she said at once that she would try. So the king said, 
“Come to me neither clothed nor naked, neither riding nor 
walking, neither on the road nor on the path; and if you can do 
all this I will marry you.” 

The maiden immediately went home, quickly stripped herself, 
got a large hank of yarn, placed herself in it, and wound it round 
and round her body till she was quite covered. Then a neigh- 
bour, for a small payment, lent her an ass, and she tied the end 
of the yarn to the ass’s tail, so that he dragged her along 
behind him, therefore she neither rode nor drove. The ass also 
walked so that she was dragged along in a carriage-wheel rut, and 
only her great toe touched the ground, and thus she appeared 
before the king—neither clothed nor naked, neither riding, walk- 
ing nor driving, and neither on the road nor on the path. 

When the king saw her he said she had guessed the riddle, and 
fulfilled the contract, and therefore he was ready to make her his 
wife. Her father was immediately released from confinement, and 
the king married his daughter and bestowed upon them all the 
necessary kingly honours. 

A year passed, and one day the king went out on the parade, 
in front of the castle. It happened just then that a number of 
peasants, of whom he had bought wood, stood with their waggons 
before the castle. To some of the waggons oxen were harnessed, 
and to others horses ; among them was a peasant who had two 
horses and a young foal, and while they stood there the foal ran 
away and laid itself down between two oxen who were voked in 
the waggon of another peasant. On this a dreadful quarred arose 
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among the peasants. The owner of the oxen said the foal belonged 
to one of his beasts, and the peasant declared it was the foal of one 
of his horses, and that it was his. The noise and the fighting 
became at last so great, that the matter was brought before the 
king, and he gave as his decision that where the foal was found 
lying there it should remain, and as that was with the oxen, there- 
fore to the owner of the oxen the foal belonged, and might be 
taken by him. The other went home mourning and lamenting 
over the loss of his foal. Now he had heard that the queen was 
very kind and gracious, although she had been herself a peasant. 
So he went to her and begged her to help him to get back his 
foal. She readily agreed to do so, on condition that he would 
promise not to betray her. “To-morrow morning, early,” she 
said, “ when the king goes out with the officers to relieve guard, 
you place yourself in the road by which they must pass. Take 
with you a fishing-rod and act as if you were fishing in the 
ditch, which will be dry, but never mind, pull in your line, and 
jerk it up and down just as if you had a bite; and if the king or 
anyone asks you what you are doing, give them the answer that I 
will tell you.” 

So the next day, the peasant seated himself by the road and 
began to fish in a dry ditch. As soon ag the king came by he 
saw him, and sent his attendants to ask the foolish man what he 
was about. The peasant, on being questioned by the attendant as 
to what he was doing, replied, “I am fishing.” 

“ Fishing !” he replied, “ why you will get none if you fish for a 
year ; there is no water.” 

“Ah,” said the peasant, “it is quite as easy for me to get fish 
without water as for an ox to be the parent of a harse’s foal.” 

The attendant went back with this answer to the king. The 
king desired the peasant to be brought before him, and told him 
he was quite sure that he could not have thought of such an 
answer himself, and desired him instantly to tell him from whom 
he had it. 

But the peasant refused to admit that the answer was not his 
wn, and he was therefore taken away from the king’s presence 
and beaten, and ill-treated, and bound in fetters, till at last he was 
obliged to disclose that the queen had told him what to say and da. 

_45 toon as the king returned home, he went to his wife in great 
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anger, and said: “You have been false to me, and have been 
plotting with a peasant to insult me , now go home to where you 
eat from, to your peasant’s home; you shall not be my wife any 
onger.” 

He told her, however, to take with her from the castle whatever 
she loved best in the world, and that should be her farewell gnft 
from him. “ Dear husband,” she replied, “if you wish it, I will 
do so.” 

‘Lhen she threw her arms round his neck, kissed him, and said 
she was ready to wish him good-bye, uf he would take one parting 
cup with her, Some wine, into which she had poured a sleeping 
draught, was brought, and the king diank a large cupful off at 
once. Ina few minutes he sunk into a deep sleep, and then the 
qneen, after covering him with a beautiful white linen cloth, called 
a servant, and desired him to carry the hing out and place him 
in a carriage that stood at the door. The queen then got in and 
diove the hing to her father’s little cottage, and on arriving there 
he was laid on the bed. The king slept for many hours, but at 
last he awoke, and finding himself alone, exclaimed,‘* Where am I?’ 
and called his servants, but none were there. At last his wife 
came in and approached the bed, and said: “ Dear lord and hing, 
you told me to take with me from the castle whatever was best 
and dearest ; now I have nothing in the world better or dearer 
than you, therefore I have brought you with me” 

The tears, on hearing this, stood in the king’s eyes. “ Dearest 
wite,” he said, “from this hour we belong to each other, you 
shall never leave me more.” 

So he took her back to the royal castle, she was again his dear 
wife, from whom nothing but death could divide hum. 





The Silber Axe 





Tiere lived once a poor wood-cutter, who worked hard from 
morning till night, and at last contrived to lay by a good sum of 
money. He had an only son; so he called the boy to him one 
day, and said: “ Myson, you are my only child, and the money 1 
have saved by the sweat of my brow wil be yours; therefore, J 
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wish you to learn how to lay it out to the best advantage, so that 
in my old age, when my limbs are stiff, and I am obliged to sit 
still at home, you may be able to support me.” 

So the youth was sent to the high school, and studied so dili- 
gently that his teachers commended him, and begged for him to 
remain another year longer. 

But this education was so expensive that at the end of the 
second year the father said all his hard earnings were dwindling 
away so fast that the boy must return home, and give up his school. 
‘‘T cannot give you any more education,” said his father, sorrow- 
fully, “ for I have now only just enough left to supply us with daily 
bread, and not even a penny to spare for anything else !” 

* Dear father,” said the boy, ‘make yourself quite happy about 
it. I am satisfied with what I have learnt, and I will do my best, 
without any more instruction. I am already quite contented.” 

One day—the boy had been at home some little time—his 
father talked of going to the forest to cut some wood for the wood 
market. 

“T will go with you,” said the sen, “and help you.” 

“No, no, my son,” said the father; “the work would be tov 
rough for you to attempt. You have not been accustomed to it, 
and could be of no help to me. Besides, I have only one axe, 
and no money to buy another.” 

“Go to one of our neighbours,” said the boy, “he will lend you 
an axe till I am able to buy one for myself.” 

So the father borrowed an axe of a neighbour, and the next 
morning at daybreak they went off together to the wood. 

The youth worked well, and was a great help to his father, and 
quite lively and cheerful. As noon drew near, the wood-cutter 
said: ‘Come, my son, let us sit down and eat our dinner, other- 
wise we shall not get on so well with our work by-and-by.” 

But the boy took up his share of the dinner and said: “ Rest 
yourself, father, it will do you good ; I am not in the least tired. 
I will go farther into the wood to look for bird’s-nests, and eat my 
dinner as I go along.” 

“Oh, you silly boy !” said his father, “if you go running about 
the wood, you will be too tired by-and-by to lift ee arm. Stay 
here, and sit by me,” 
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the wood, ate his dinner, and was soon running along full of spirits, 
for he saw in the green branches here and there the form of a nest. 
He went on for some distance, however, till at last he came to an 
immense weird-looking oak, which was certainly many hundred 
years old, and its trunk so large that five men, with their hands 
joined together, could not have spanned it. 

The boy stood still and looked at it, and thought: ‘“ How 
many birds must have built their nests in that oak.” 

Presently, as he stood admiring it, he thought he heard a voice. 
He listened, and it sounded again in smothered tones, and cried : 
* Let me out; let me out !” He looked about, but could discover 
nothing. Still, jt appeared to him as if the voice came from under 
the ground. 

At last he cried: “ Where are you ?” 

The voice answered: “‘Here I am, just under the roots of the 
oak. Let me out! let me out !” 

The scholar at once commenced clearing away the underwood 
from the roots, and searching carefully, till at last he discovered in 
a corner a glass bottle. He took it up, and held it against the 
light, 4nd saw something in the shape of a frog springing up and 
down, and crying: “Let me out; let me out!” The scholar, 
suspecting no harm, took the cork out of the bottle, and instantly 
a spirit rose in the air ; and, spreading as it rose, became in a very 
few moments a frightful looking creature half as high as the tree. 

“ Knowest thou,” he exclaimed to the youth, in a terrible voice, 
‘what will be thy reward for this ?” 

“‘No,” answered the youth, fearlessly, “how should I ?” 

“Well, then, I will tell you,” cried the ghost, “I shall have to 
dreak your neck !” 

“If you had told me that before,” said the scholar, “I should 
certainly have left you stuck fast in your bottle. As for my head, 
that shall remain on my shoulders for all your threats. There are 
more people to consult than myself in the matter.” 

“More people coming! more people here !” cried the giant. 
“ Do you think that after being shut up so long I can have any in- 
clination to mercy? No, indeed, I have had my punishment, and 
I will be revenged! I am the great and mighty’ Mercury,and 
you have set me free; therefore must I break your neck !” 

# Gently,” replied the scholar, “there need pot be such haste as 
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this, First, I must be sure that you are the same little spirit which 
was shut up. If you can make yourself small enough to go back 
into the bottle, then I will believe you, and you shall do as you 
like with me.” 

The spirit replied, full of haughty courage: “That is a mere 
trifle for me to do,” and immediately drew himself together, made 
himself as thin and small as he was before, so as to enter the 
opening of the bottle, and crept in. 

No sooner had he done so thaa the scholar popped in the drawn 
cork, pushed it down tightly, and threw the bottle in its old place 
among the roots of the oak, and so the spirit was entrapped. 

He was turning to go back to his father, when the ghost cried out 
again most pitifully: “Oh, let me out again! let me out again ” 

“No,” answered the scholar, “it is not likely I shall let you out 
a second time, after you have threatened my life. What should I 
expect if I did ?” 

“Tf you will set me free,” cried the ghost, “ I will give you more 
than enongh money to last your life !” 

“No,” said the scholar, “you would deceive me as you did the 
first time.” 

“You are throwing away your luck,” said the spirit ; “I will, 
indeed, do you no harm this time; but you shall be richly re 
warded.” 

The scholar thought to himself; “I will venture it ; most likcly 
he may keep his word, and will not injure me.” 

Then he took out the stopper, and, the spirit rising up as before, 
spread itself outwards, and was soon as large as a giant. 

““ Now you shall have your reward,” he said, “‘as I promised ;” 
and he handed him a small piece of rag like a plaster, and said ; 
“If you use one end to strap on a wound, it will heal it directly ; 
and if you spread the other half on steel ahd iron, they will imme- 
diately be changed into gold and silver.” 

“I must just prove it first,” said the youth. So he went to a 
tree, and with a stroke of the axe split the bark, and then spread 
the rag over it Immediately it closed together again, and was 
healed. “It is all right,” said he to the spirit, “and now we may 
as well part.” 

The spirit, on this, thanked him for setting him free, and the 
acholar, after thanking him for his gift, went back to his father, _ 
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“Where have you been running,” said his father, “ forgetting 
all about helping me? I said you would not work for an hour 
without getting tired.” 

“ Never mind, father,” said the boy. “Do not be uneasy. I 
will soon make up for it.” 

“ Make it up, indeed,” said the father, angrily, “ that is not the 
way to get on in the world.” 

“ Have patience,” saidthe youth. “See, father, I will give this 
tree one stroke that shall crack it.” 

As he spoke, he took up the plaster, spread it over the axe; 
then liftine it, struck a heavy blow on the tree; but as the axe had 
been chan,ed into silver, the blow tumed the edge at once. 

“Oh, look here, father!” said the boy, “what a bad axe they 
have given you forme. Sce how it is turned on one side !” 

“ Ah, what have you done ?” cried the father, in a great fright. 
“ Now I shall have to pay for the axe, and I know not how I am 
to do so; and this is ail the use your work has been to me.” 

“ Don’t be angry, father,” answered the boy. “I can easily pay 
for the axe.” 

“You idiot ?’ cried his father. “ How are you to pay for it, I 
wonder? You have nothing but what I give you. ‘There are 
plenty of schoolboy tricks in your head, I can see, But you 
know nothing about woodcutting.” 

Presently the youth said to him, “ Father, I cannot work any 
more. Let us go home, and keep holiday this evening together.” 

“kh, what?” he cried. “Do you think I can go home to sit 
with my hands in my lap as you do? No, indeed, X must stil 
work ; but you may pack off home, if you like.” 

“Father,” he replied, “I have only been into the wood once; 
and I don’t know my way home alone. Do go with me,” 

As his anger became a little appeased, the father allowed him- 
self to be talked over, and went home with the boy. 

When they reached the house, he said, “ Now go and sell the 
defaced axe, and see what you can get for it; but remember that 
our neighbour must be paid, whatever you bring home.” 

The boy took up the axe, and went into the town-toa goldsmith, 
who proved it, arid laying it on the scales, said, “This is worth 
four hundred dollar, but I have not so much cash in the 
ponee” 
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The scholar said, ‘Give me what you have, the overplus I will 
lend you.” 

The goldsmith then gave him three hundred dollars, and there 
remained one hundred owing. 

Thereupon the scholar went home to his father, and said, 
“Father, Ihave money now. Go and ask our neighbour how 
much he wants for his axe.” 

“T know that already,” he replied. “One dollar and six 
groschens.” 

“Ah! well; then you can give him two dollars and twelve 
groschens, That is just double, and I am sure it is enough. See 
here, I have money in abundance.” 

And as he gave his father one hundred dollars, he said, “ We shall 
never miss the two dollars; for there is still quite enough for us to 
live at our ease.” 

“Good heavens!” cried the father. “Where have all these 
riches come from ?” 

Then the boy related what had happened to him in the wood, 
and how he had trusted the bottle spirit, and what a good fortune 
he had made. With all this money the scholar was again able to 
go to the High School, and continue his education ; and as he was 
aot only clever, but had in his possession a plaster that could heal 
very wound, he became the most renowned doctor in the whole 
world. 


Clever Beople 





One day a countryman fetched his boxwood stick out of the field, 
and said to his wife, “Irine, I am going away into the country, 
and shall return in three days. If the cattle-dealer should come to 
trade with us, and wish to buy our three cows, you can let him see 
them; but you must not allow them to go for less than two 
hundred dollars—not a farthing less, do you hear ?” 

“ Be off with you if you are going,” she replied. “I will do as 
you say." 

‘‘T hope you will,” he cried. “But you are little better than a 
child who has fallen on its head. You'll forget all I have told you 
in an hour. But I can only promise you that if you make a stupid 
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mess of this business I will stripe your back till it is black and 
blue, and that without any colour, but with this bare stick that I 
hold in my hand; and the marks shall last for a whole year. 
Therefore, you had better not forget.” 

The next morning the cattle-dealer came, and the wife had no 
occasion to say much to him. When he had seen the cows, and 
had asked the price, he said, “I am quite willing to take the 
animals, They are very cheap.” Then she unfastened the chain, 
and drove them out of the stable. 

But when they reached the yard gate, and the driver wished to 
lead them out, the wife seized him by the sleeve, and said, “ You 
must first giveme the two hundred dollars, or I cannot let them 
go with you.” 

‘All right,” answered the man. “But I have forgotten to 
buckle on my money-pouch this morning. Do not be uncasy. 
You shall have security till I pay. I will take two cows with me, 
and leave the third behind with you, so that will be a good 
guarantee for my return.” 

The woman was deceived. She allowed the man to march off 
with the two cows, and said to herself, “ How pleased Hans will 
be when he sees how cleverly I have managed.” 

The farmer came home as he had said on the third day, and 
asked immediately whether the cows had been sold. 

“Yes, most certainly, dear Ilans,” answered the wife, “and 
for two hundred dollars, as you told me. They are scarcely worth 
so much, but the man took them without the slightest objection to 
the price.” 

““Where is the money ?” asked the farmer. 

“T have not got it yet,” she replied. “He had forgotten his 
money-bag ; but he will bring it soon, and he has left good security 
behind him.” 

“What has he left?” asked the farmer. 

* One of the three cows,” she said. ‘“ He would not take that 
one till he had paid for the other two. I have managed very 
cleverly. Ihave kept back the smallest cow because it cats the 
least.” 

In a rage and fury, the man lifted his stick to inflict upon his 
wife the stripes with which he had threatened her. Suddenly he 
let it fall again without touching her, and said, “‘ You are the most 
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stupid goose that ever waddled about on this earth, but I pity 
you. However, I am going again into the country for three days, 
and if I find any one during that time as silly as you are, then you 
will escape; but if I do not, then you shall receive your well- 
deserved reward without mercy.” 

Then he went out into the high road, seated himself on a stone, 
and waited for something to help him in his search. Presently he 
saw a waggon coming along, in which sat a woman on a truss of 
straw, but near enough to guide the oxen who drew it. “ Ah,” 
thought the man, “here is what I seek; I will try her.” He 
sprang up as he spoke, and ran before the waggon, here and there, 
as if he was undecided which way to go. 

“What do you want grandfather?” said the woman. “I do 
not know you ; where do you come from ?” 

“T have fallen from heaven,” he replied, “and have no idea 
how to get back again ; can you take me there ?” 

‘“‘No,” said the woman ; “I do not know the way; but as you 
have come from heaven, can you tell me how my husband is going 
on. He has been there this three years ; you must have seen him.” 

“T have seen him, certainly,” replied the man ; “but it 1s not 
every man that is contented, even there. Your husband has to 
watch the sheep, and the dear animals give him plenty of work. 
They run from the mountains, and wander into the wilderness, 
and he has to run after them and bring them home. In conse- 
quence of this, his clothes are torn to 1ags, and are falling off his 
back, and there are no tailors there; they are not admitted, as 
you know we are told in the story.” 

“Now, who would have thought of that ?” cried the wife ; “ but 
stay, V1 tell you what Til do,—I'll go and fetch my husband’s 
Sunday coat which hangs in the wardrobe, then he will look re- 
spectable ; that is, if you will be good enough to take it.” 

“No use at all,” said the farmer; “no one can venture to take 
clothes to heaven, they are always taken away at the door.” | 

“* Well, then,” cried the woman, “I sold yesterday my beautiful 
meadow, and a fine lot of money I got forit. I will send him 
that. If you stick a purse of money in your pocket, no one will 
notice it as you go in.” 

“If nothing else can be done,” said the man evasively, “then 
I will oblige you in this matter.” 
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* Stay here, and sit down for awhile, then,” said the woman; “I 
will go and fetch the purse, and be back again very soon. I shall 
not sit on the truss of straw; but stand up, so that I can guide 
the oxen better.” 

Away she drove as she spoke, and the man thought to himself: 

“She has a good stock of folly at all events, and if she really 
brings the money, my wife will be lucky, and escape without a 
single stripe. He had not waited long before he saw her running 
back to him with the purse of money in her hand, which she her- 
self placed in his pocket. Then she thanked him a thousand 
times for his kindness, and went away. 
« But, on reaching home, she met her son coming from the field, 
and told him what an unexpected thing had happened to her. “I 
am so delighted,” she continued, “that I really met with some one 
who has seen my poor husband, and to be able to send him some- 
thing, for the man told me he was suffering for want of clothes 
and money.” 

The son was full of wonder at this account; but presently he 
exclaimed, “ Mother, men do not come from heaven every day. I 
will go out immediately and try to find this man, for I should hke 
to see him; he will be able to tell me how it looks up there, and 
what work there 1s to do.” So he went out, saddled his horse, and 
rode away quickly. 

He had not gone far before he saw the farmer sitting under a 
willow-tree, counting the money that was in the purse. “ Have 
you seen a man pass here who has just come from heaven?” usked 
the youth. 

‘‘ Yes,” answered the farmer; “ but he has set out to return, and 
has taken the road over yonder mountain, which 1s rather a nearer 
way. You could overtake him, if you rode quickly.” 

“ Ah,” said the young man, “I have been the whole day hard 
at work, and the nde here has tired me. You know the man, so 
will you be so good as to seat yourself on my horse, and overtake 
him, and bring him back here ?” 

“ Ah,” thought the farmer, “here is another with no wick in his 
lamp. Why should I not do you this favour?” said he aloud, as 
he mounted the horse, and rode away at a rapid trot. 

The young man remained sitting where the farmer had left him 
till night came on, but he did not return. “Ah, well,” he thought, 
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‘the man was, no doubt, in a great hurry to get back to heaven, 
and the farmer has lent him the horse to take to my father.” He 
went home, and told his mother what had happened, and finished 
by saying, “The man has, no doubt, sent the horse to my father, 
that he may not have to run about so much on foot after the 
sheep.” 

“It is all right,” she replied, “for your legs are still young, and 
you can easily go about on foot,” and so they submitted to their 
losses. 

As soon as the farmer returned home, he placed the horse which 
the youth had lent him in the stable, near the remaining cow, and 
then went in to his wife. ‘‘Irine,” he said, “you are very lucky. 
1 have found two who are still more silly fools than you are; this 
time, therefore, you will get off without one stripe. I will reserve 
them for another occasion.” 

Then he took out his pipe, lighted it, seated himself in the old 
arm-chair, and said: “ This has been a good speculation—a sleek 
horse for two poor, lean cows, and a purse full of money into the 
bargain. If supidity always brought me so much as this, I should 
be quite willing to keep you in grand style, wife. But,” thought 
the farmer, “ after all, she is a silly dear.” 











The Miller’s Boy and his Cat. 


A MILLER once lived in an old mill; he had neither wife nor chil- 
dren, and three miller’s apprentices worked for him in the house 
and in his business. When they had been with him some years, 
he said to them one day: “Iam getting old, and J shall soon 
want to sit in the chimney-corner without work. Whichever of 
you, therefore, brings me the best horse shall have the mill, and 
only have to support me till my death.” 

The youngest of these apprentices was quits a boy, and the 
others considered him silly ; they were also envious at the thought 
that he might have the mill, so they determined to prevent him 
from trying for it. They started, however, together on their expe- 
dition, but when they got outside the town, the two said to him: 
Silly Hans, you had better stay here ; you will never find a horse 
if you were to try for your whole hie.” 
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Hans, however, would go with them, and as night came on they 
arrived at a cave, in which they laid themselves down to sleep. 
The two elder youths, who fancied themselves very clever, waited 
till Hans was asleep, and then rose up and ran away as fast as 
they could, leaving him behind.alone, and thought they had 
managed most cleverly to get rid of him. 

Hans awoke with the sun, and found himself lying in a deep hole, 
and after looking all about him, and seeing no one near, he ex- 
elaimed : “Oh, dear! where am I?” Then he roused himself and 
scrambled out of the hole, and wandered into the wood. ‘“ Ah,” 
he thought, “here I am in the wood quite forsaken and alone. 
How arn I ever to find a horse ?” 

As he walked on in deep thought, a little tabby cat met him, 
and said to him in a most friend!y manner ; “ Hans, what can I do 
for you ?” 

“Ah,” he replied, “ you can’t help me, puss.” 

“Well,” she said, “I know exactly what you are longing for: 
you want a beautiful horse. Come with me, then, and be my true 
knight for seven years, and I will give you one more beautiful than 
you have ever seen in all your life.” 

“This is a wonderful cat,” thought Hans: “ however, I will see 
if what she says is true.” 

Then she took him with her to a little enchanted castle, in 
which there were nothing but cats as servants, who waited upon 
the tabby cat. They sprung nimbly up the steps before the visitor, 
and seemed good-natured, merry creatures. 

In the evening, while the mistress and Hans sat at supper, 
three of them came in and performed music. One played the 
violin, another the bass-viol, and the third blew out his cheeks as 
much as possible in playing the bugle. When supper was ended, 
the other cats cleared the table and moved it away. 

Then said the mistress cat: “Come, Hans, we will have a dance: 
will you dance with me?” 

‘‘No,” he replied; “I could not dance with a pussy-cat—I 
never did such a thing in my life.” 

“Oh, well, never mind,” she said, and told the other cats to take 
him to bed. They lighted him to a little sleeping-rcom : and then 
one pulled off his shoes, another his stockings, and as soon as he 
was in bed, they blew out the light and left him. 
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The next morning they came agin and helped him out of bed: 
one pulled on his stockings, another tied on his garters, and a 
third washed his face, while a fourth dned it with her tail. 

“That 1s certainly a very soft towel,” he said to himself, and 
went to his breakfast. 

During each day the cats had to cut up wood into hittle pieces, as 
well as wait upon their mistress, and for this purpose they had an 
axe and a wedge of silver, and a chopper of gold But at first Hans 
did very little , he remained in the house, had plenty of good eat- 
ing and drinking, and saw no one but the tabby cat and her 
domestics. 

At last one day she said to him: “Go out into my meadow, 
Hans, and mow the grass, and make it into hay.” And for 
this purpose she gave him a silver scythe, and a gold whetstone 
and rake, and told him to be sure to bring them back again safely. 

Away went Hans, and soon accomplished his task, bringing 
home the hay and the tools to the house as he had been told. 

“Am 1 to have my reward now ?” he asked. 

“No,” she replied , “ you must do something else for me first. 
You will find timber outside, and carpenter’s tools all of silver, and 
everything necessary for building, so I want you to build me a 
house.” 

Hans set to work and soon built the house, and when it was 
finished, he said: “I have done all you told me, but still there 1s 
no horse for me.” 

By this time the seven years had really gone by, so the cat asked 
him if he would lke to see his horse. 

“Yes, indeed,” he replied. 

So she led him out to the door, and when it was opened he saw 
standing before it twelve horses. Ah, how proud and spinted they 
looked | and their shins shone and glittered so brightly that his 
heart was in his mouth for joy. 

After he had admired them, the cat took him into the castle, 
gave him a good dinner, and said; “I shall not giye you the horse 
yet , but you must go home, and im three days I will come myself 
and bring it to you.” 
rie - started him off, and herself showed him the way back te 

e mill. 


During the time he had stayed with her, however, she had 
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given him no new clothes; so that he was obliged to wear thase 
he had brought with him, and a smock frock, which was not only 
too short and small for him, but all in rags. Wher he reached 
home he found the two other lads had returned and brought ther 
horses with them; but although they looked sleek and fine, one 
was lame and the other blind. 

“Well, Hans,” they suid when they saw him, “where is your 
horse ?” 

“It will be here in three days,” he replied. 

They laughed at him and said, “Ah, that is very likely ; just 
catch any fine horses coming here for you.” 

Hans said nothing, but went into the room; and when the 
miller saw him, he cried, “ You shall not sit at the table with us in 
such a torn and ragged condition; if any one should come in I 
should be ashamed to see you here.” So they gave him some- 
thing to eat outside. 

When evening came, the other apprentices would not let him 
sleep in the same rooin with them, so he was obliged to go out 
and creep into the hen-house and lic down on the straw, 

The third morning came, and very early, not long after they 
were all up, a splendid cariiage drawn by six horses drove to the 
door. The horses were as beautiful and as sleek as those Hans 
had seen, and their harness glittered in the light. But with the 
carriage were several servants, and one of them led a most beauti- 
ful horse, which was for the poor miller's boy. 

The carriage stopped, and a beautiful princess alighted, who 
was no other than the tabby cat whom Hans had released from 
enchantment, by serving her willingly for seven years. She entered 
the mill and asked the miller where his youngest apprentice was, 

“We cannot have him in the mill now,” he replied, “he is so 
torn and ragged ; he is outside in the hen-house.” 

“‘T will fetch him myself then,” said the princess. So she called 
her servants, and they followed her, with new and elegant clothes, 
and told them to lead him to the house, and desire him to throw 
off the rags and the old smock frock, and wash and dress himself 
in the new attire ; and when he had done so no prince could look 
more elegant. 

Meanwhile, the princess returned to the mill and asked to see 
the horses which the other apprentices had brought, and she found 
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that one was blind and the other lame. Then she desired her 
servants to bring the horse which was intended for Hans; and 
when it was brought into the court, and the miller had looked at 
it, the princess said, “That horse is for your youngest apprentice.” 

“Then,” said the miller, “ he must have the mill.” 

‘“‘ No,” said the princess, “he will not need it; you may keep 
the mill and the horse also.” And then Hans appeared splendidly 
dressed, and she desired him to take a seat in her carriage, and 
they drove away together. 

They went first to the small house which Hans had built with 
the silver tools, it was now a beautiful castle all shining with gold 
and silver. ‘They were soon after married, and Hans became so 
rich that he never wanted anything again as long as he lived. No 
one, therefore, can ever say that because a man is silly he will 
never be rich. 


The Good-tenrpered Tailor. 


It is as easy for mountain and valley to meet as for mankind to 
be good and wicked at the same time. It happened once that a 
shoemaker and a tailor went on a friendly journey together: it 
came about in this way. The tailor was a good-looking little 
fellow, always good-tempered and merry ; and one day he met the 
shoemaker in the village, and saw that he carried his box of tools 
w:th him, so he cried out jocosely, in the words of a merry song— 


“* Sew well your seams, 
Draw out your thread, 
Rub it right and left with wax, 
Work till ’tis time to go to bed.” 


The shoemaker, however, would not stop, but he made a wry 
face as if he had been drinking vinegar, and looked as if he were 
going to collar the tailor. The merry little fellow, however, only 
laughed, and holding up a bottle to him, said, “I did not mean 
any harm ; friend, just have a drink, it will help you to swallow 
down the bile.” 

The shoemaker did not refuse, and took such a large draught 
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that the thunder-clouds on his face began to disperse. He gave 
back the bottle to the tailor and said. ‘‘T have often heard it said, 
that men speak better after drinking than when they are thirsty ; 
shall we travel together ?” 

‘With all my heart,” said the tailor, “if your inclination is to 
go to a large town, where we may most likely find plenty of work.” 

““That is just what I should wish to do,” replied the shoe- 
maker; “in a little nest like our village there is no work to be 
had, and in the country people like to go bare-footed. 

So they agreed to travel together, and went away on their jour- 
ney, always placing one foot before the other like a weasel in the 
snow. ‘They had plenty of time for walking, but very little to eat 
and drink ; so when they arrived at a town thev each tried for 
work in their different trades, and the tailor looked so fresh and 
lively, and had such bright, rosy cheeks, that he readily obtained 
work ; and when he had the luck, he would contrive to give the 
masters daughter a kiss bchitd the door, as he went away. 
Generally, when he again joined the shoemaker, he had the most 
money in his purse. 

The peevish shoemaker would make a long face, and say: “The 
greater the rogue, the greater the luck.” But the little tailor only 
laughed and sang, and shared all that he earned with his comrade. 
If he had only a couple of pence jingling in his pocket, he would 
take them out and throw them on the table so joyfully, that the 
glasses would dance again, and it might be said of him: “ Easily 
earned, easily spent.” 

They had been travelling for some time, when they arrived near 
a large forest, through which lay the road to the chief town of the 
kingdom, and in which the king dwelt. Two footpaths led to this 
town, one of which would occupy seven days to traverse, and the 
other only two; but neither of them knew which was the shorter 
way. 

The two wanderers seated themselves under an oak tree, and 
began to consult respecting what quantity of food they should take 
with them. 

The shoemaker said: “A man ought always to prepare for the 
future. I shall take bread enough to last seven days.” 

“‘What !” cried the tailor, “drag bread enough for seven days 
on your back, like 3 beast of burden, and not be able to look 
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about you? I shall trust to Providence, and drive away care. 
The money in my pocket will keep as good in summer as 1m 
winter, but bread will become dry in the heat, and mouldy in the 
damp weather. My coat also is a little out at elbows ; besides, 
after all, why should we not find the right way? Two days’ pro 
visions is all I shall carry.” 

So they each brought what they chose, and started with ths 
hope that by good fortune they might find the shortest path. 

The forest was as still as a church when they entered it, not a 
breath of air stirred, the brook flowed silently, the song of the 
birds was hushed, and through the thick foliage not a sunbeam 
could penetrate. The shoemaker said not a word, but the pres- 
sure of the weight of bread on his shoulders obliged him every 
now and then to wipe off the drops of perspiration from his morose 
and sullen countenance. The tailor, however, was quite lively, 
sprang here and there, picked off a leaf or sang a song, and thought 
that heaven itself must be pleased to see him so happy. 

Two days passed, but on the third day the end of the forest 
seemed as far off as ever, and the tailor had eaten all his bread. 
By this time lus spirits had sunk an ell lower ; he did not lose bis 
courage, however, but still trusted to Providence, and his own 
food luck. On the evening of the third day he laid himself down 
hungry and tired under a tree, and rose again next morning still 
hungry ; and so he went on till the fourth day, and when the shoe- 
maker sat down on the stump of a fallen tree to eat his supper, the 
tailor could not help seeing him. But when he begged for a piece 
of bread, the other laughed scornfully, and said: “ You that have 
always been so merry, can now know what it is to feel miserable. 
The birds sing in the morning early, but in the evening they 
become the prey of the hawk.” In short, he was quite without 
pity or sympathy. 

But on the fifth morning the poor tailor could not hold out any 
longer, and from exhaustion could scarcely utter a word; his 
cheeks were white, and his eyes quite red. 

Then said the wicked shoemaker: “I will give you a piece of 
bread to-day, if you will let me put out your nght eye.” 

The unhappy tailor, whose only thought then was how to save 
his life, felt that he had no other means of doing so, and that he 
could not help himself He wept once more with his two eyes, 
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and then submitted to the cruel shoemaker, who must have had a 
heart of stone. 

There came into the mind of the poor tailor at this moment 
something that his mother had once said when he had stolen some- 
thing nice out of the store-room: “ Eat as much as you may, and 
suffer what you must.” 

As soon as he had eaten his dearly-bought bread, he was able 
again to get on his legs, forget his misfortune, and comforted lum- 
self with the reflection that he could still sce welt enough with 
the eye that was left. But on the sixth day the hunger was fiercer 
than ever, and seemed as if 1t were consuming his very vitals. In 
the evening he fell under a tree, and on the morning of the seventh 
day was unable to mse from exhaustion, while death stared him 
in the face. 

Then the wretched shoemaker spoke again: “I will have com- 
passion on you, and give you another piece of bread if you will 
consent to lose your left eye also, but you can do as you like.” 

Then the tailor recalled Ins hght-hearted, thoughtless life, and 
praying for pardon, said to his comrade: “Do what you will, | 
will endure what I must, but remember that every moment of your 
life is judged, and an hour will come when your wicked acts to me 
will be requited. Neither have 1 deserved this cruelty. In my 
best days I have always shared with you what I had earned. My 
trade is an art that requires to be carried on stitch by stitch, and 
if I lose both eyes, I shall be unable to work any more, and shalJ 
be obliged to beg ; but if I am to be blind, do not leave me here 
alone 1m the forest, or I must die of starvation.” 

The shoemaker, who had dnven all good thoughts out of his 
heart, would not listen ; he made the poor tailor blind in both 
eyes, and then, after placing a piece of bread in his hand, waited 
till he had eaten it, gave him a stick to guide his footsteps, 
and led him away. About sunsct they came out of the forest, 
and ina field near stood a gallows. To this the shoemaker led 
the blind tailor, laid him down under it, and went away and left 
him. 

Overcome with fatigue, pain, and hunger, the unfortunate man 
gunk to sleep, and slept the whole night. At day-break he awoke, 
but knew not that above where he lay hung two poor criminals, 
and that on each of their heads sat a crow. 
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Just as he awoke, one of the crows began to speak to the other: 
“ Brother,” he said, “are you awake ?” 

“Yes, I am awake,” replied the other. 

“Then I will tell you something,” said the first again. “The 
dew which has fallen around us to-night will restore the eyesight 
to any blind person who washes with it. If the blind only knew 
how many have been restored to sight by this dew, even those 
who never believed in its wonderful power, they would all come 
here.” 

When the tailor heard this, he took out his pocket-handkerchief, 
dragged it over the grass, and when it was well saturated with the 
dew, he washed out the cavities of his eyes with it. Almost at the 
same moment was fulfilled what he had heard, and a pair of new, 
perfect eyes filled up the empty sockets. A little longer, and then 
the tailor looked up, and saw the sun rising behind the mountain 
top, and on the plain before kim lay the great city, with its noble 
gates and its towers, while the golden pinnacles and crosses that 
crowned their summits glittered in the sun’s first morning rays. 
He could distinguish every leaf on the trees, he saw the birds 
fluttering among the branches above him, and the gnats dancing 
in the morning air. Then he took a sewing-needle out of his 
pocket, and when he found that he could thread it as well as ever, 
his heart bounded for joy. He threw himself on his knees, and 
thanked God for the unmerited mercy, and sung his morning song 
of praise. He did not forget to pray for the two poor criminals 
who hung there, like clock-weights, swinging to and fro as the 
wind moved them. Then he took his bundle on his back, and 
soon forgetting his past pain and sorrow, continued his journey, 
singing and whistling as he went. 

The first living thing he met was a brown foal, running and 
frisking in freedom in the field. He caught him by the mane, for 
he wished to mount and ride to the city; but the foal begged for 
his freedom. 

“T am still young,” said he, ‘‘and even a lighter tailor than you 
would break my back. Leave me to run free till I become strong. 
Very likely a time may come when I shall be able to repay your 
kindness.” 

“Run away, then,” said the tailor; “I see you are a wild young 
colt.” He gave him one gentle stroke with a switch over his back, 
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which sent him kicking up his hind legs with joy at his freedom, 
and galloping over hedges and ditches, like a hunter in the hunt- 
ing-field. 

The tailor, however, had not eaten anything since the day be- 
fore. “The dew,” he said, “has filled my eyes, but bread has not 
filled my mouth ; the first that I meet of anything eatable, I must 
keep for food.” 

At this moment a stork stepped quite gravely across the mea- 
dow. “Stop, stop!” cried the tailor, and caught him by the leg. 
“I do not know whether you are good to eat, but my hunger allows 
me no time to enquire. I must cut off your head and roast 
you.” 

‘““Do not do that,” answered the stork. ‘Iam a sacred bird, 
whom no one ever thinks of injuring, and I am of very great use to 
man; leave me my life, and I may be able, at some time or other, 
to recompense you for it.” 

“ Take yourself off, then, cousin long-legs,” said the tailor. 

The stork rose, let his long legs hang down, and flew gently 
away. 

“What shall I do now?” said the tailor to himself; “my hunger 
is constantly increasing, and my stomach is getting more empty ; 
whatever comes in my way next is lost.” Almost as he spoke, he 
came to a pond where two young ducks were swimming about. 
“You have come at my call,” said he, seizing one of them; and he 
was just going to wring its neck, when an old duck, who stood 
among the rushes on the bank, began to quack loudly, and swim- 
ing towards him with stretched out beak, begged him most ear- 
nestly to spare her dear children. 

“Think, now,” she said, “how your own mother would have 
grieved if you had been taken away from her to be killed.” 

“ Be still, now,” said the good-natured tailor ; “you shall keez 
your children.” And he placed the captive again in the water. 

As he turned away, he saw before him an old tree, partly hob 
low, and from the hole wild bees were flying in and out. “ Here 
I shall find a reward for my kind actions,” said the tailor; “the 
honey will refresh me.” 

But the queen-bee came out in great displeasure, and said, “ If 
you disturb my people, and destroy my nest, we will use our 
stings upon you, and they will be in your skin like ten thousand 
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red hot needles; but if you leave us at peace, and go your way, 
at some time or another we may be able to do you a service.” 

The tailor saw at once that there was nothing to be got from 
the hollow tree. “Three empty dishes,” he said, “and out of the 
fourth, nothing ; this is a bad dinner-time.” So he dragged him- 
self on with his hungry stomach to the town, at which he arrived 
about noon. At the inn he found a dinner already cooked for 
him, and he lost no time in seating himself at the table. 

As soon as his hunger was appeased, he determined to go out 
and seek for work, and very soon found a master and good situa- 
tion. He had, however, learnt the ground-work of his trade so 
thoroughly that it was not long before he became quite a noted 
tailor. Every one wanted to have his coat made by the clever 
little man. Each day gained him fresh employment, and although 
he would say, “I cannot rise any higher now,” at last he was ap- 
pointed by the king to be tailor to the court. 

However, as it often happens in the world, on the very same 
day his former comrade was made court shoemaker. When he 
caught sight of the tailor, and saw that he had again two perfect 
eyes, his conscience so tormented him that he thought to himself ; 
“I must dig a pit for this man ere he takes revenge on me.” 

But those who dig a pit for another generally fall into it them- 
selves. 

So in the evening, when he had finished the day’s work, and 
twilight drew on, the shoemaker slipped quietly in and obtained 
an audience of the king, and said: “ My lord king, the tailor who 
is appointed to the court is, no doubt, a very clever man, but he 
has boasted that he can recover the golden crown belonging to the 
kingdom, which was lost in days gone by.” 

“Indeed,” replied the king, “that is very pleasant news. Let 
the tailor know that I expect him to set about finding this crown 
to-morrow morning, and, unless he succeeds, he is to leave this 
city for ever.” 

“Qho !” cried the tailor, who had no idea that his enemy, the 
shoemaker, had influenced the king, “if this surly king desires 
what it is not possible for any one to perform, I shall not wait for 
to-morrow morning, but take myself out of the town at once.” 

He corded his bundle ; but he did not put it on his back till he 
got Qutside the gates, for he had been so fortunate and done se 
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well there that he did not wish to be seen going away as if in dis- 
grace. 

He had not travelled far when he came to the pond where he 
had once made a friendly acquaintance with the ducks, The old 
duck was on the shore ; she had left her young ones to enjoy the 
water, and as he passed she was pluming her feathers with her 
beak. She recognised him immediately, and asked him what made 
him hang down his head so sadly. 

“You would not wonder if you knew what has happened to 
me,” he said, and then he told her of his fate. 

“Which, after all, is nothing,” said the duck. ‘ We can advise 
you what to do, and help you also. The crown was thrown into 
the water of this pond, and there it now lies at the bottom. I and 
my children can soon fetch it for you. In the meantime, spread 
your pocket-handkerchief on the shore in readiness.” 

Away she swam with her young ones as she spoke, and quickly 
diving down under the water, inless than five minutesappeared again 
on the surface carrying the crownon herwings, and the twelve young 
ones swam round her, each supporting it with its beak. Then they 
came to land, and laid the crown on the pocket-handkerchief. 

You would have been surprised to see how beautiful it looked 
when the sun shone upon it, for it glittered with thousands of pre- 
cious stones. ‘The tailor tied the crown up in his handkerchief, 
and carried it to the king, who was so overjoyed at seeing it again 
that he hung a gold chain round the tailor’s neck. 

When the shoemaker found that he had made a false move, he 
had no rest till he thought of something else to ruin the tailor. 
So he went to the king, and said: “ My lord king, the tailor is still 
boasting of his great cleverness. He says that a royal castle 
complete in every way, both inside and out, can be built of wax.” 

On this the king sent for the tailor, and commanded him to 
build a castle such as the shoemaker had described, and said that 
if he did not bring it in a few hours, or if there should want even 
a nail on the wall, he would be confined underground for the re- 
mainder of his life. 

“Oh,” thought the tailor, when he heard this, “it gets worse and 
worse; that is more than mortal man can do.” 

So he again took his bundle on his back, and wandered away 
from the town. 
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On his road, he came again to the hollow tree, on which he seated 
himself with his head drooping, and feeling very sad. Presently, the 
bees came out, and amongst them the queen-bee, who, when she 
saw him, asked him if he had a stiff neck, as he held his head so 
low. 

“ Ah, no,” answercd the tailor, “something more painful de- 
presses my head.” ‘Then he told her what the king required him 
to do. 

Immediately the becs began to buzz and to hum, and the quecn- 
bee said to him: ‘Go back to your house, and come again in 
the morning; bring a large cloth with you, and you will find it 1s 
all right.” 

So he turned his steps ltomewards. But the bees flew to the 
king’s castle, and, as they found the windows open, they crept in, 
and examined every corner, and saw exactly how everything was 
arranged. 

Then they hastened back, and reproduced the castle in wax in 
the most perfect manner, so that it appeared to grow before the 
eye. By evening it was finished, and, when the tailor made his 
appearance in the morning, there stood the beautiful building 
quite ready for him—not a nail on the wall missing, nor even a 
tile on the roof. It was delicately white like snow, and yet swect 
as honey. The tailor packed it up carefully in his handkerchief, 
aad carried it to the king. 

The king could not help wondering as he looked at this 
curious piece of workmanship. He placed it in a saloon, and in 
return he presented the tailor with a large stone-built residence. 
‘Lhe shoemaker, however, was not yet satisfied. 

A third time he appeared before the king, and said: “My lord 
king, it has come to the ears of the tailor that in the court of the 
palace there is not a well or a fountain, and he boasts that he could 
cause water to flow there as clezr as crystal, and to the height of a 
tall man !” 

So the king sent for the tailor, and said to him: “If by to-mo+ 
row morning you do not cause a stream of water ta dow in my 
court as you have promised, then shall the executioner in the same 
court make you shorter by a head !” 

The poor tailor, as he went from the king’s presence, did not 
take long to decide what to do. H¢< .tastened away from tbe town 
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with the tears rolling down his cheeks, for this time his life was 
at stake. 

As he walked along full of grief, the foal to which he had granted 
liberty came springing towards him. It had now grown toa beau- 
tiful bay horse. 

‘“‘T am here just in time,” he said, as he saw the tailor, “to re- 
quite your kindness to me. I know already what you want, and 
I shall soon be able to he!p you. Jump up,” he continued ; “my 
back could carry two such as you now.” 

The tailor, on hearing this, took heart, sprung with one leap on 
the horse, which started off at full speed, and did not stop till he 
reached the gate of the castle. Then he galloped round the 
court as quick as lightning thrce times. The third time, he plunged 
violently; and as he did so, a terrible crack appeared in the ground 
under his feet, and in the same moment a quantity of eaith was 
shot into the air and over the castle, and after it rose a stream of 
water as high as the man and the horse. The water was as clear 
as crystal, and the sun’s rays sparkled on it in various colours. 

When the king saw it, he stood still in wondering amazement, 
and then embraced the tailor in the presence of all his people. 

But this happiness did not last long ; the shoemaker made a 
fourth trial in hopes of getting rid of the man he had injured. 
Now the king had several daughters, each very beautiful, but no 
son ; so the wicked shoemaker came to the king, and said to him: 
“My lord king, there is no end to the tailor’s haughty boasting ; 
he is declaring now that he can bring a little son to the king 
through the air.” 

Upon this the king sent for the tailor, and said to him: “If 
within nine days a littleson is brought to me through your means, 
then you shall have my eldest daughter to wife.” 

‘“‘ That is really a tempting reward,” thought the tailor, “ but it is 
out of the power of any man to accomplish. The cherries hang too 
high for me ; if I attempt to climb for them, the branch will break 
under me, and I shall have a fall.” He went home, seated himself 
cross-legged on his work-table, and reflected on what would be the 
best way to act. “It is no use,” he sald, at last; ‘I will goaway ; 
they will not let me live here in peace.” He got down from the 
table once more, tied up his bundle, and passed out through the 
town as he supposed for the last time. 
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It was not long before he reached a meadow, and there he saw 
to his surprise his old friend the stork, standing, like a philosopher 
contemplating a frog which croaked near him, and which he 
at last swallowed. Then he turned, saw the tailor, and advanced 
to greet him. “I see,” he said, raising himself, “that you have 
your knapsack on your back. Why are you leaving the town ?” 

Then the tailor told him that the king required of him what it 
was impossible for him to do, and then began to mourn over his 
unhappy fate. 

“Don’t let any grey hairs grow out of that trouble,” said the 
stork ; “I will help youin your difficulty. I have already brought 
many babies to your town, and I can just as well bring a little 
prince out of the well this time as any other child. Go home, and 
make yourself quite comfortable; in nine days from to-day, go up 
to the king’s castle, and I will be there.” 

The tailor went home, and was careful to be at the castle at the 
appointed time. He had not been long there when the stork 
appeared flying through the air, and quickly tapped at the window 
with his beak. The tailor opened it, and “Cousin Long-legs” 
stepped cautiously in, and walked gravely across the smooth 
marble floor. He had a little child in his beak, who was as beau- 
tiful as an angel, and it stretched out its little hands to the queen. 
The stork advanced and laid the child on the queen’s lap, and she 
kissed it, and pressed it to her heart, and was almost beside her- 
self with joy. 

Before he flew away, the stork took his travelling pouch from 
his shoulder and presented it to the queen. It contained a horn 
full of coloured sugar-plums to be divided among the young prin- 
cesses. The eldest, however, would not take any. She said, as 
she was going to be married, she would give up her share to her 
sisters. 

The tailor was again the merry tailor of past days, and he said : 
“It seems to me as if I had been drawing lots and winning. My 
mother was right: she said that if we trusted to Providence and 
acted honestly, we should never want.” 

After this the shoemaker was ordered to leave the town ; but 
before he went he was obliged to make the shoes in which the 
tailor was to dance at his wedding. He turned his steps towards 
the forest in which he had so cruelly served his corarade, and 
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travelled on till he reached the gallows. Full of rage and fury, and 
tired with the heat of the day, he threw himself down under it, for 
he wished to sleep; and while he slept, the two crows, who still 
sat on the heads of the hanging men, flew down and picked out 
his eyes. With a preat scream, he rose and ran blindly into the 
wood, where it is supposed he died of starvation, for he has never 
been seen or heard of since. 





The Clever Bunter. 





THERE was once a young lad who had learnt the business of a 
locksmith, and he told his father he should like to go out into the 
world and seek his own living. Hus father was quite pleased that 
he should do so, and gave him some money for his travelling 
expenses, and told him which was the best place to find employ- 
ment. But after a time he got tired of his trade, and nothing else 
would do for him than to be a hunter, for he had already great 
skill with a gun. One day in his wanderings, he met a hunter in 
a suit of green, who asked him where he came from, and where 
he was going. He replied that he was a locksmith’s apprentice, 
but that he did not like the trade, and had a great desire to bea 
hunter, and asked the man if he would take him as a pupil. 
‘Oh, yes,” replied the hunter, “if you will go with me I will teach 
you.” 

So the youth hired himself to the hunter, and remained for 
some years with him, and in that time learnt all the ins and outs 
of hunting. After this he wished to travel, and the hunter gave 
him for wages only an old air-gun, which had however one good 
property—whoever shot with it never missed his aim. Then he 
left his companion, and went away farther till he came to a great 
wood, in which after wandering about for a whole day, he could 
not find a way out. When evening came on, he climbed up a 
high tree and seated himself on the branches, to be out of reach 
of the wild beasts, and about midnight thought he saw the 
glimmer of a small light in the distance; he looked cautiously 
through the foliage of the trees and discovered where it was. But 
before moving, he took off his hat and threw it in the direction of 
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the light, so that when he came down from the tree it might show 
him which way to turn. Then he scrambled down, went to where 
his hat lay, picked it up, and placing it on his head, turned his 
steps towards the light. 

The nearer he approached, the larger the light appeared, till 
at length he saw an immense fire with an ox roasting on a spit, 
and three giants sitting round it. As he drew near, he heard 
one of the giants say, “I must just see if this meat is ready for 
eating.” 

So he cut off a piece, and was just going to put it into his mouth, 
when the hunter shot it out of his hand. “Now then,” cried the 
giant, ‘“ the wind has blown that piece away, I must have another.” 

But before he could get even a bite this also was shot away. 
The giant in a rage turned to the one who sat next him, and 
boxing his ears, cried: “What did you snatch that piece away 
for ?” 

“T didn’t snatch it away,” said the other; “it must have been 
some sharp-shooter on the road.” 

The giant cut off a third piece, but it was scarcely in his hand 
before the hunter shot it out again, “That must be a good shot, 
whoever he is,” said the giants one to another, “to shoot pieces 
out of one’s mouth in that way ; he might be useful to us.” 

So they called aloud, “Come here, you sharpshooter ; come and 
sit down by our fire with us, and have some supper ; we will do 
you no harm. If you won’t come, we will fetch you by force, and 
then good-bye to you.” 

The youth on this stepped forward and said: “I am a trained 
hunter, and wherever i aim with my gun I am sure to hit.’ 

So they asked him to join them, and said he should have the 
best of everything they had. They told him also that not far 
from where they sat was a large piece of water, and beyond it 
stood a castle, in which lived a beautiful princess, whom they 
wished to carry off. “Oh, that is easily managed,” he replied. 
But they said again, “It is not so very easy, for the princess has a 
sharp little dog, which begins to bark loudly when any one 
approaches the tower in which she sleeps, and the moment he 
barks every one in the royal household wakes, and we cannot 
therefore get in, Do you think you could undertake to shoot that 
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“Oh, yes,” he replied, “that would be to me a mere trifle.” 

So they went down to the water and seated themselves in a 
little boat, and were very soon across. As they approached the 
shore, out ran the little dog, but before he could utter a single 
bark, the hunter with his air-gun shot him dead. When the giants 
saw this they were mightily pleased, and thought now they were 
certain to have the princess, but the hunter wished to see first how 
the affair was to be managed, so he told tliem to remain outside 
till he called them. 

Then he entered the castle alone and found everything as still 
as a mouse, for they all slept. In the first room he entered there 
hung upon the wall a sword of pure silver with a golden star 
upon it, in which was inscribed the king’s name. On a table 
near lay a sealed letter; the hunter took it up, broke open the 
seal, and read what was written, that whoever wielded that sword 
could take the life of any one who came in his way. 

He took the sword from the wall, fastened it on, and went 
farther. Presently he came to the chamber where the princess lay 
sleeping, and she was so beautiful that he stood still and held his 
breath as he looked at her. “ Ah,” thought he to himself, “1 dare 
not allow this innocent maiden to fall into the power of those wild 
giants who have wickcdness in their thoughts. 

Then he looked round the room, and saw a pair of slippers ; on 
the right slipper was embroidered a star, with the king’s name, and 
on the left another star with the princess’s name. There was also 
a silk neckerchief, embroidered with gold, on which her father’s 
and ker own name were worked, and all in gold letters. The 
hunter took a pair of scissors, and cut a strip off the silk necker- 
chief, and put it in his knapsack ; he also took the slipper with 
the king’s name on it, and placed it with the strip of silk. And 
all this while the princess slept peacefully, and she did not even 
wake while he cut a piece from the sleeve of her nightdress, which 
he also placed in his bag, and went away without disturbing any 
one. 

Outside the door he found the three giants waiting impatiently, 
and wondering that he did not bring the princess. He called to 
them, however, to comein. ‘One at atime,” he said, “ for I can- 
not open the doox for you, but there is a hole through which you 


can creep.” | 
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Then the first giant came near, and stooped with his head 
through the opening; in an instant the hunter seized him by the 
hair, dragged the head through, cut it off with the silver sword at 
one blow, and pulled the rest of the giant’s body in after it. He 
then called up the second and the third, and served them exactly 
in the same manner, and then feeling very joyful at having freed 
the beautiful young maiden from such enemies, he left the castle. 

“Ah,” thought he, “I will now go home and tell my father 
what I have already done, and afterwards go out again into the 
world, to see what other good fortune awaits me.” 

On arising in the morning and going to the door of the castle, 
the king saw with surprise the three dead giants. He instantly 
went to his daughter’s room, woke her, and asked her if she knew 
whe had killed the giants. 

“Dear father,” she replied, “indeed I do not know, I have 
slept all night.” 

However, when she got up and began to dress, she first missed 
her right slipper, then she noticed that a strip had been cut off 
her silk necktie, and at last that her nightdress sleeve was in 
pieces, 

On hearing of this, the king called together the whole house- 
hold, soldiers, servants, and all who were there, and enquired if 
they knew who had destroyed the giants, and delivered his 
daughter from their power. Now the captain of the soldiers was a 
wicked and ugly man, with one eye, and he came forward and said 
he had done this noble deed. 

“Then,” said the king, “as you have accomplished this so 
completely, I will give you my daughter in marriage.” 

But the maiden said: “ Dear father, why should I be married ? 
I would rather go out in the world and travel about on foot till I 
could walk no farther, than marry that man.” 

The king replied : “ If you will not be married, as I wish, you 
shall take off ali your royal robes, and put on peasant’s clothes, 
and I shall send you to a potter to learn how to be useful in 
selling earthenware vessels.” 

Then the princess took off her beautiful clothes, dressed herself 
a8 4 peasant, and went to a potter, and hired of him a basket of 
earthenware goods, and promised him that if she had sold any by 
the evening, she would pay him for the hire, Her father, however, 
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made her go and stand in a corner of the market-place to sell her 
goods, close to the road where waggons were constantly passing, 
for he wanted to make her position as unhappy as he could, and 
he knew that if they drove by quickly, her goods would be soon 
shaken to a thousand pieces. 

The poor maiden took her basket to the corner, as the king had 
desired her to do, knowing nothing of the waggons. Consequently, 
one soon drove by, and smashed her goods to atoms. Then she 
began to weep and cry: “Oh, how shall I pay the potter ?” 

The king, however, who still wanted her to marry the captain, 
sent for the potter, and asked him not to lend her another 
basket of goods, and so when she went to him the next morning, 
he refused to let her have any more. Then she went to her 
father weeping and lamenting sadly, and declaring that she would 
go out into the world and wander about by kerself, rath: than be 
married to the captain. Her father then told her that he would 
have a small cottage built for her in the wood, where she could 
live all her life by herself, and cook for any one who passed by, 
burt receive no money for it. 

As soon as the house was finished, a sign was hung up over the 
door, on which was written: ‘“ For nothing to-day, to-morrow we 
pay.” She lived in this cottage for a long time, and it was soon 
noised abroad in the world that a maiden lived there who cooked 
for nothing, and that over the door of her cottage hung a sign. 
The hunter who had killed the giants heard of this, and thought 
to himself: ‘That is the very place for me to have my dinner 
cooked ; I am hungry, and have not much money.” 

So he took his air-gun and his knapsack wherein everything still 
remained which he had taken from the castle as proofs of what he 
had done, and going to the forest soon found the tiny house and 
read the words upon the sign, “For nothing to-day, to-morrow 
we pay.” He carned also the sword with which he had cut off the 
heads of the three giants. So he went in like a traveller, and asked 
for something to eat. 

He was quite delighted to find such a beautiful maiden there ; 
for indeed she was as beautiful as a picture. She asked him where 
he came from; and he replied that he was travelling about the 
world. After he had eaten and drank they began to talk again ; 
and she told him ahout the three giants being killed at the castle, 
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and that the sword with her father’s name was missing ; and, as he 
listened, he knew she must be the king’s daughter whom he had 
saved from the giants. 

He then asked her why she was in such a cottage as that; and 
working like a peasant’s daughter ; and, oh, how overjoyed he was 
io hear that she was being punished for refusing to marry the false 
captain! Then he drew the sword, and said, “With this sword 2 
cut off the giants’ heads.” 

“Vos,” she ciied, “that is my father’s sword. It bears his 
name.” 

“And here,” he continued. opening his knapsack, “1s the 
slipper, and the pieces of the silk-neckerchief and the nightdress. 
I have also the tongues of the giants, which I cut out after they 
were dead ; so that I have every proof.” 

Then how happy she was; fo: she knew that he had been the 
one to set her free. After this they went together to the old king ; 
and the princess led her father away to her chamber, and told 
him she had found the man who had really sain the giants. 
When they showed him all the proofs, the king could no longer 
doubt, and told the hunter it was a great pleasure to him to know 
how it all happened ; and that, as he had spoken the real truth, he 
would give him his daughter as a wife. 

The princess heard this, and there was no fear of her refusing 
this time; for she was too happy in her heart. Thereupon the 
hunter was presented with a dress suitable for a rcyal castle; and 
the king gave orders for a grand evening entertainment. The 
hunter was invited a3 a stranger, and at table he was placed at the 

right hand of the princess. On her left sat the captain, who of 
course had no idea who the strange gentleman was, and supposed 
him to be only a visitor. 

After dinner the king told the captain he wished to ask him a 
question. “If anyone should assert that he had killed three giants,” 
said the king, “and on examining the heads they were found to be 
Without tongues, how could you account for it ?” 

“Perhaps they had no tongues,” replied the captain. 

“That is an impossibility,” said the king. ‘ Every creature has 
2% tongue.” And he continued, “ What should be done to the man 
wha claims an unmerited honour and reward ?” 

“He deserves to be torn in pfeces,” was the reply. 
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“You have pronounced your own sentence,” replied the king. 
“ Here is the man who killed the giants, and cut out their tongues, 
which he has, with other proofs, in his possession.” 

So the captain was made a prisoner, and led away to punishment : 
and the hunter married the young princess. Hesoon after sent for 
his father and mother, and they hved with their son in great 
happiness till the king’s death, and then he became king of the 
country, 


The Batchet and the Flail. 





A PEASANT once went out with a pair of oxen to plough. As soon 
as they were in the fields, the horns of the two animals began to 
grow, and kept on giowing all day, till by the time they 1cturned 
home they had grown too large to get in at the stable door. 
Luckily a butcher came by, to whom the oxen were soon made 
over, and the bargain settled in this manner. The peasant agreed 
to carry to the butcher a quart of rape-sced, and for every seed 
the butcher promised to pay a dollar, which was a first-rate bargain, 
although payment for the oxen was included in it. 

The peasant went home, and very soon returned with the rape- 
seed for the butcher, but on the way he dropped one seed. ‘The 
butcher counted the seeds, and paid forthem justly; but if the 
peasant had not lost that one seed he would have had another 
dollar. However he set out to return home quite satisfied, but on 
reaching the place where the seed had dropped, what was his 
surprise to find that it had taken root and grown into a tree, the 
top of which reached to heaven ! 

Then thought the peasant, “I should like to have a peep at what 
they are about up there, and see what the anvcls are doing, and 
here is a splendid opportunity.” Sohe climbcd up the tree, and, 
peeping in, saw the angels at work threshing oats, and stood 
watching them for some time. 

Presently, as he stood there, he felt the tree on which he stood 
totter under him. He looked through the branches, and saw that 
they were cutting it down. “If I should fall from such a height as 
this, it would be terrible,” he thought; and in his trouble he 
scarcely knew what to do. 
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There seemed, however, nothing better than to take a piece of 
cord which lay near the heaps of chaff, and let himseif down by it. 
But before he did so he laid hold of a hatchet and a flail which the 
angels had left behind them, and tying them both to the rope, 
slid gently down from the tree. When he reached the earth, 
however, he sunk into a hole so deep that it was fortunate he had a 
hatchet with him, for with it he was able to cut steps in the side of 
the hole, and climb once more into daylight. 

He took care to carry the hatchet and the flail with him, that 
no one might doubt his story when he related it. 


The Blue Pight. 





THERE once lived a soldier who had served the king faithfully for 
many years ; but when the war ceased, and the soldier, who had 
many wounds, was disabled, the king said to him, “You can go 
home now, I do not want you any more; you have had all your 
pay, and only those can receive a pension who have served me 
longer than you have.” 

The soldier on hearing this went away, feeling very sad ; he 
knew not how he should get his living, and he wandered about 
for a whole day, full of care. 

As evening came on he entered a wood, and as soon as it grew 
quite dark he saw at a distance a blue light, and on going towards 
it, he found a house in which dwelt an old witch. “Give me a 
night’s lodging,” he said to her, ‘and something to eat and drink ; 
I am almost starved.” 

“*Ah!” she cried, “who ever gives anything to a run-away 
soldier ? but I will take pity on you if you will do as I wish to- 
morrow.” 

“What do you want me to do?” asked the soldier. 

“First I want you to dig my garden.” 

To this the soldier readily agreed, and worked all the following 
day as hard as he could; but though he exerted all his strength, it 
was not finished by the evening. 

“Ah, I see plainly,” said the witch, “that you cannot do any 
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more to day; well, I will give you another night’s lodging, and to- 
morrow you shall split up a cart load of wood into fire-wood.” 

Next day the soldier werked hard at wood-cutting till evening, 
and then the witch again proposed that he should remain the 
night. ‘You shall do one more little task for me,” she said; 
“‘behind my house is an old empty well into which my light has 
fallen ; it burns blue, and will not go out, and you shall go down 
and fetch it up for me.” 

The next day the old woman took him to the well and let him 
down in a basket. He soon found the blue light, and made signs 
to her to pull him up again. She drew him up till he was near 
the brink, and stretched out her hand to take the light from him. 

‘“‘No,” said he, perceiving her wicked intentions; “I do not 
give up the light till I am standing with both feet on the ground.” 

On this the witch flew intoa rage, let him fall back again into 
the well, and went away. The poor soldier tlew, without taking 
any harm, on the moist ground of the well; the blue light was 
still burning, but how could that help him? he saw plainly that 
death must come to him at last, and he sat for a while fecling 
quite sorrowful. By chance he put his hand in his pocket and 
found his tobacco pipe half full of tobacco. ‘ That shall be my 
last comfort,” thought he, and taking it out, he lighted it at the 
blue light, and began to smoke. 

The smoke had no sooner ascended in the air, than he saw 
standing before him a little dark man, who said, “ Master, what 
is your pleasure ?” 

“What have you to do with what pleases me?” answered the 
soldier, in wonder. 

‘I must do all that you bid me,” he replied. 

“ Good,” said the soldier; “then first help me out of this well.” 

The little man took him by the hand and led him through an 
underground passage, but he did not forget to take the blue light 
with him. Then he showed him the hidden treasures which the 
witch had collected together and concealed underground, and the 
soldier took away as much gold as he could carry. As soon as 
they were above ground again he said to the little man, “ Now go 
in and bind the witch, and carry her before the judge.” 

Not long after out she came, riding swift as the wind on a wild 
cat, and screaming frightfully. In a very short time, however, 
the little man returned, and said, “It is all right, and the 
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witch is already hanging on the gallows. Now, master, what i 
your pleasure ?” 

“ At this moment, nothing,” replied the soldier; “ you can go 
home, but be at hand to answer when I call you.” 

“It is not necessary to call me,” he said ; “‘ you have only to 
light your pipe at the blue light and I shall immediately stand 
before you.” Then he vanished from his cyes. 

The soldier went back into the town from which he had 
wandered. He took up his abode at the best inn, ordered new 
clothes, and desired the landlord to have a room furnished for 
him as elegantly as possible. 

When it was ready, and he had taken possession of it, he sum- 
moned the little man and said to him, “I have served the king 
faithfully for many years, but he sent me away and left me to 
starve, therefore now I will have my revenge.” 

*“What am I to doe” asked the mannikin. 

“Late in the evening,” he replied, “ when the princess is in bed 
and asleep, fetch her from the castle and bring her here; she 
shall be my maid-servant.” 

Then said the little man, “For me this is a very trifling task, 
and IJ will do it ; but for you it is a very dangerous thing to do, for 
if it should be found out, you will suffer for it.” 

As the clock struck twelve the door sprung open, and the little 
man appeared carrying the king’s daughter. ‘ Aha! there you 
are,” cried the soldier, “fresh to your work; go and fetch the 
broom and sweep the floor.” When this was finished he callcd 
her to his chair, stretched out his foot towards her, and said, 
“Pull off my boot.” When she had done so he threw it in her 
face, and told her to pick it up and clean and polish it. She did 
all that he told her without resistance, mutely, and with half- 
closed eyes. At the first cockcrow the little man carried her 
back to the castle, and placed her again in her bed. 

The next morning, when she rose, she went to her father and 
told him she had such a wonderful dream! She said she had 
dreamed that she was carried through the streets as quick as light- 
hing to a room in which was a soldier, who made her wait upon 
him, and do all kinds of menial work, such as sweeping the room 
and cleaning his boots. ‘It was only a dream,” she said, “and 
yet I feel as tired as if I had really done it all.” _ 
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“The dream could not possibly have been true,” said the king ; 
“however, to make sure, I will advise you what to do. Full your 
pocket full of peas, and make a little hole in it, so that if you are 
really carried away in the night, they will falj out and leave a trace 
behind you in the street.” 

While the king spoke tlie little man, who was invisible, stood by 
him, and heard all he said. 

That night, when he carried the sleeping princess through the 
streets, the peas fell out of her pocket ; but they left no trace, for 
the cunning little man had strewed peas beforehand in all the 
streets. And she was obliged, therefore, again to be servant to 
the soldier till the cock crowed. 

The following morning the king sent his servants out to find the 
track ; but it was quite impossible, for the streets were crewded 
with poor children gathering up cans full of peas, and suying: “It 
has been raining peas all night !” 

“ We must think of something else,” said the king. ‘ You had 
better keep on your shoes when you go to bed, and before you 
come back, if you are carried away, leave one of them behind 
wherever you are, then I am sure to find it.” 

The little man heard of the king’s plan, and in the evening, when 
the soldier desired him to fetch the princess, he advised him not 
to do so again. 

* Against this contrivance there is no way to avoid discovery,” 
he said, “and, if the shoe is found here, the king can do you great 
injury.” 

“Bo as I tell you !” cried the soldicr, and so the princess was 
for the third night brought to work as a servant-maid. Before she 
was carried back, however, she took off her shoe, and placed it 
under the soldiers bed. 

The next morning the king ordered search to be made all over 
the town for his daughter’s shoe, and it was found in the soldier’s 
room. The soldier, who had begged the little man not to let them 
open the door, was seized and carried off to prison. In his fright 
he forgot to take with him his best and most valuable possessions, 
the blue light and the gold, and he had, therefore, only a ducat in 
his pocket. As he stood loaded with chains at the window of his 
prison, he saw one of his old comrades pass by, and he tapped on 
the window-pane, and beckoned him over. 
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When the man came nearer he said to him: “ Will you be so 
kind as to fetch for me a little parcel that I have left at the inn, 
and I will give you a ducat for your trouble ?” 

Away ran his comrade, and fetched him what he wanted. 

As soon as the soldier was again alone, he took out his pipe, lit 
tt, and began to smoke, and immediately the little man stood 
before him. 

“Do not be afraid,” said he to his master, “go with them 
wherever they lead you ; let what will happen, only remember to 
take your blue light and your pipe with you.” 

The next day the trial of the soldier took place, and, although 
he had really done nothing very wicked, he was sentenced to 
death. 

As he was being led away, he begged the king to grant him one 
last favour. 

“What is it ?” asked the king. 

That I may smoke one pipe on my road,” he replied. 

**You may smoke three if you like,” said the king, “but do not 
suppose I shall grant you your life.” 

The soldier, on this, took out his pipe, lit it, and began to 
smoke ; and, as a pair of rings of smoke ascended in the aur, the 
little man appeared with a little cudgel in his hand, and said: 
“ What is my master’s pleasure ?” 

“Knock down the false judges and their abettors to the 
ground,” said the soldier, “and do not spare the king for treating 
me so shamefully !” 

Away flew the little man like lightning, striking right and left, 
here and there, and so scaring them that, if the cudgel merely 
touched them, they fell to the ground and remained there, not 
daring to move. The king was terribly alarmed, and at last 
obliged to beg for his life. His prayer was not granted till he had 
promised to give his kingdom to the soldier, and his daughter te 
be his wife, 
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The Seber ise Men. 





ONcE upon a time, there lived seven wise men together, and they 
all had different names. After much consultation, they decided to 
travel together through the world to seck adventures and to per- 
form great deeds. When they first started, each walked separately, 
but as they considered it best to keep all together, they procured 
along spear, which was very strong. This spear kept them all 
seven together, as they each clasped it with one hand. The 
cleverest and manliest, who was of course the eldest, walked first, 
and the others followed in a row, the youngest last. 

Now it happened that they began their travels in the hay: 
making month, and one day, after walking a long distance, they 
found themselves still some leagues from the town in which they 
intended to pass the night. ‘Twilight was coming on as they 
crossed a meadow, and sometimes a cockchafer or a hornet would 
fly from behind a shrub or a bush and buzz or hum round their 
heads. The gentleman who walked first was terribly afraid of 
these intruders, and when one of them buzzed close to his face he 
let fall the end of the lance, while the perspiration broke out all 
over him from fear. “Listen,” he cried to his companions, 
“listen, I hear a drum.” 

The second, who held the spear behind him, and had a very 
keen nose, exclaimed: “Something is without doubt near us, for 
I smell powder and matches.” 

At these words, the foremost of the wise men prepared to fly, 
and springing forward, quickly jumped over a hedge, and unfor- 
tunately over the prongs of a rake which the haymakers had left 
there, and the steel prong struck him an ugly blow in his face. 
“Oh dear, oh dear!” he cried; “ take me prisoner, I give myself 
up! I give myself up !” 

The other six, running after him in confusion, one over the 
other, screamed out, “If you give yourself up so do we! if you 
give yourself up so do we!” 

And after all, no enemy was there to bind them or carry them 
away, and at last they discovered that they had made a great 
mistake. In their fear of being laughed at and called fools by the 
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people of the town, they swore among themselves not to open 
their mouths to any one of what had happened, but to keep it 
quiet. Then they again started on their journey, consoling them- 
selves with the reflection that the second danger which might 
threaten them could not certainly compare with the first. For 
some days nothing occurred, but one morning, on passing through 
an unploughed field, they saw a hare lying asleep in the sun, with 
her large ears raised, and her glassy eyes wide open. ‘They were 
so terrified at the sight of the wild and hornble creature that they 
keld a council together as to the least dangerous way of passing it. 
At first they wished to fly from it, but if they did, most likely the 
monster would follow them, seize them, and swallow them up. 
‘“‘ But,” said one, ‘as we must go on, it is better to prepare for a 
great combat. To venture is half to win.” 

Then they all seven seized the spear, and walked on cautiously, 
the eldest foremost and the youngest behind. Mr. Pride, as the 
eldest called himself, was not always able to hold the spear from 
fright, but the youngest, who was behind, feeling very courageous, 
began to sing. The rest followed his example, one after another, 
till it came to Mr. Pride’s turn, and he said very gravely— 


**In the town from roof and steeple, 
Soon they'll see some clever people.” 


They were now approaching the dreadful dragon, still keeping 
close together, and Brother Stultz crossed himself. As, however, 
this was not much help, and they were approaching nearer to their 
dreaded enemy, they all screamed out in alarm, “ Hie! hie! ho ho! 
ho hi!’ The noise woke the hare, who started up in a fright and 
sprung away like the wind. When Brother Stultz saw her flying 
through the field, he cried, full of joy— 


6 See, brothers, just see what is there 9 
The frightful monster is a hare !” 


The band of seven wise men then continued their journey in 
search of fresh adventures, and at length arrived at the Blue 
Moselle, with its calm and deep waters, over which are so few 
bridges. The usual way, however, is to travel from place to place 
in boats or ships. When the seven wise men had reached the 
shore they called to a man who was at work on the opposite side, 
and asked him how they were to get over, 
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The man understood very little of the question, partly from the 
distance of the voices, and partly because of the strange phrase- 
ology used by these wise men. So he cried out very distinctly, 
® What! what !”* Then Brother Stultz thought the man meant that 
they were to wade across through the water. So as he was fore- 
most, he advanced to the edge of the bank and at once stepped 
into the water; the next moment he sank in the mud and was 
drawn down by the deep waves. His hat, however, was carried 
by the wind to the opposite shore, and a frog seating himsclf upon 
it croaked, “ What! what! what!” * the other six heard it, and 
said one to another, “ Our companion, Brother Stultz, is calling 
us ; if he can wade across why should not we also ?” 

Then they all ran down to the water in great haste to follow 
him, and were soon drowned; so the frog was the cause of the 
death of six, at least it is supposed so, for not one of the sever 
wise men ever returned to their homes. 


Che Searless Prince. 





THERE was once a king’s son so courageous, that the quiet of his 
father’s house did not please him at all, and he thought if he could 
go out into the world, it would not be long before he met with 
some wonderful adventures. So he took leave of his parents and 
started on his journey, and kept wandering on farther and farther, 
for it mattered not to him which way the road led him. 

He went on till at last he came to a house inhabited by giants, 
and feeling very tired, he seated himself before the door to rest; 
but he was not inclined to sleep, so he let his eyes wander about 
here and there, and at last they rested on an immense ball, and 
skittles as tall as a man, which lz, in the outer court, and were 
the giant’s playthings. 

After looking at them for some minutes, a longing came over 
him to try and play a game. So he rose, placed the skittles up, 
and rolled the great ball at them with all his might. In his 
delight at finding that he could make the skittles fall, he cried 


® Ger-nan, ‘‘ Was, was, was.” 
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aloud and made such a noise, that the giants stretched out their 
necks from the window, to see what was the matter. 

As soon as they saw a little fellow not bigger than other men 
playing with their skittles, they were astonished, and cried out: 
“You little worm, do you suppose you have the strength to play 
with our skittles, or even to lift our ball ?” 

The prince looked up, and when he saw the giants, he exclaimed ; 
“Oh, you clodhoppers! you think that no one has any strength 
but yourselves. You look here now, I can do anything I like.” 

The giants on this came out, and were quite astonished when 
they saw how cleverly he played with their skittles, At last one 
of them said: “You little child of man, as you are so clever, I 
wish you would go and fetch me a golden apple from the top of 
an enchanted tree.” 

““What do you want it for?” asked the youth. 

“Oh, not for myself,” he replied, “but I have a sweetheart 
who wishes for one very much; I have been all over the world, 
but I could never find the tree.” 

“Twill find it,” said the king’s son, “and I should like to see any 
one try to prevent me from getting an apple and carrying it away, 
if I choose.” 

“Ah,” said the giant, “it is not so easy as you think. I have 
heard that the garden in which the tree grows has iron railings all 
round it, and outside these railings lie a number of wild beasts 
close together, who keep watch, and allow no one to enter.” 

“ They will let me pass,” he said. 

“Even if they do,” replied the giant, “your difficulties are not 
over, for you will have to find the right tree, and when it is found, 
the thing is not done. On the tree hangs a ming, through which 
you must put your hand to reach the apple you wish to pluck, og 
else you will not succeed.” 

‘I mean to succeed,” said the prince. 

He then took leave of the giants, and went away over hill and 
valley, through fields and woods, till at last he found the wonderful 
garden. Wild animals were crouching round it, but their heads 
were lowered, for they slept. He had to step over them, however, 
but he did it so cautiously that they did not wake ; so he climbed 
over the railings, and found himself in the gatden without having 
been molested. 
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In the middle of the garden stood the enchanted tree, and the 
rosy golden apples glittered on its boughs. He climbed up the 
stem, and just as he discovered the apple he wanted, he saw the 
ring hanging before him. He put his hand through it without 
trouble, and broke off the apple, but on drawing it back he found 
that the ring closed tightly over his arm, and he felt through every 
vein a rush of new strength. He climbed down from the tree, 
and now did not care to jump over the railings, but went to the 
great gate, and had only to give it one shake, and it opened wide 
immediately for him to pass through. 

As he went out, a lion, who appeared te be lying there waiting 
for him, sprung up, not in anger or wildness, but to follow him 
meekly, as a dog follows his master. The prince travelled back 
with all speed to the giant, and gave him the promised apple, and 
said to him: “See, I have fetched it for you without any trouble.” 

The giant, who was very much pleased that his wish had been 
accomplished, hastened to his sweetheart, and gave her the apple 
which she so desired to have. But she was a clever as well as a 
beautiful maiden, and she saw that the ring was not on the giant’s 
arm, as she knew it must be if he had plucked the apple. So she 
said: “TI will not believe that this is the apple I want, unless you 
can show me the ring on your arm.” 

Oh,” said the giant, “I nced only go home and fetch it for 
you.” 

He thought it was a very easy thing for him to take it away by 
force from the weak little man, whether he was willing or not. But 
the king’s son refused to give it up. 

“Where the apple is, there must the ring be,” said the giant, 
‘and if you do not give it up willingly, you must fight for it.” 

On this a struggle commenced, and continued for a long time, 
but the giant could not overcome the prince, because of the 
strength given to him by the enchanted mng. So the giant tried 
stratagem. 

“This fighting has made me very warm,” he said, “and you 
appear heated also. Suppose we go down to the river and bathe, 
that will cool us.” 

The king’s son, who suspected nothing, was taken off his guard, 
and went down with the giant to the water, threw off his clothes, 
and with them the ring from his arm, and jumped into the water. 
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In a moment the giant seized the ring and ran off with it, but the 
lion, who had followed them unseen, quickly observing the theft, 
sprang after him, tore the ring from his hand, and carried it 
back to his master. 

The giant on this placed himself behind an oak, and while the 
prince was engaced in putting on his clothes, he struck him from 
behind a violent blow, that blinded him in both eyes. 

The poor prince now stood helpless; for he was blind, and 
knew not how to help himself The giant, however, approached, 
and, seizing his hand as if he were going to lead him home, dragged 
him to the top of a high rock, and left him standing near the edge. 
“ Ah,” thought the giant as he went away, “two steps more, and he 
will fall headlong and kill himself, and then I shall get the ring.” 
But the faithful lion had not left his master ; he now held him fast 
by the clothes, and pulled him gradually back. 

When the giant returned, expecting to find the prince dead, he 
saw that all his cunning had been fruitless. “Is a little weak child 
of man to conquer me like this?” said the giant in a rage with 
himself; so he seized the king’s son, and dragged him again to 
another precipice. Dut the lion knew his wicked intentions, and 
also here saved his master from the danger. When they came 
near the edge of the precipice, the giant let fall the hand of the 
blind prince, and turned to go back alone ; but at this very mo- 
ment the lion gave the giant a push, and over he went, fell on the 
ground below, and was smashed to pieces. 

The faithful lion now drew his master again back from the edge 
of the abyss, and led him to a tree by which flowed a clear brook. 
The prince seated himself under the tree, and the lion, lying down 
by his side, splashed the water in his master’s face with his paws. 
A few drops fell on the injured eyes, and presently he could see, 
but indistinctly, a bird that flew near him, and struck himself 
against the tree, as if his eyes also were dim. Immediately the 
bird flew down to the brook, and bathed himself in it ; after this, he 
again flew up to a branch of the tree, this time without striking 
himself, but like one whose sight has been restored. 

Then the prince understood what to do; he stooped over the 
water, and washed and bathed his face and eyes with it, and when 
he rose up, his eyes were as clear and bright as they had ever 
been in his life. 
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With his heart full of thankfulness for this great mercy, he tra- 
velled on farther through the wood, his faithful hon following, and, 
after a time, they approached an enchanted castle. 

At the gate of the castle stood a maiden with a beautiful face 
and form, but she was quite black. She spoke to him, and said, 
“Ah! if you could only set me free from the sorcerers spell which 
is over me.” 

‘““How am I to do it?” asked the youth. 

“It is difficult,” said the maiden; “you will have to stay for 
three nights in the large hall of the enchanted castle; but you 
must have no fear in your heart. And if you can be firm cnouch 
to endure all that occurs, without a sound or an expression of pain 
or vexation, for no one can dare to take your life, then I am free.” 

“T have no fear,” said the kine’s son, “and I therefore am 
ready to make the attempt.” 

He went into the castle full of spirits, and, as it grew dark, 
seated himself in the great hall, and waited. About midnight, he 
heard suddenly a great noise, and presently, from every nook and 
comer, rushed out little imps. They appeared for a time not to 
see him; but, after lighting a fire, they seated themselves in the 
middle of the room, and began to gamble with cards and dice. 

After a while, one of the losers cried out, “I an) sure some one 
is here who docs not belong to us, and it will be his own fault it 
he gets the worst of it.” 

“Wait you there, behind the stove,” cried another; “I am 
coming.” 

On this, the noise became so tremendous that without shricking 
no one could have made himself heard. ‘The prince sat calm and 
still, and had no fear, till, at last, they ail rushed upon him sud- 
denly, and they were so many that he could not avoid them. They 
pulled him down on the ground, and then pinched, and pricked, 
and thumped, and tormented him; but he uttered not a sound oi 
fear or coniplaint. 

At the first dawn of morning, however, they all vanished, and 
he lay still, quite worn out, for he could scarcely move his limbs. 
At sunrise the black maiden came in. She carried in her hand a 
little flask, containing healing waters, and with this she washed 
and bathed his limbs, and as she d.d so, all his pain vanished, and 
he felt new strength coursing throu; h his veins. 
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“You have luckily kept firm for one night,” she said ; “ but there 
are still two nights more before you.” As she left him, he noticed 
that her feet were already white. 

On the following night the little imps came again, and began 
their game anew, and with fresh violence. They beat and tor- 
mented the king’s son much more cruelly than on the former night, 
go that he was covered with wounds; but he bore it all in silence, 
till they were at last obliged to leave him, and, at the first blush of 
morning, the young maiden appeared with her healing water, which 
soon restored him. 

As she turned to go away, he saw that her skin had already be- 
come white on her arms and neck; only the face still remained 
black, and he determined to hold out for one more night, and this 
proved the worst of all. 

“So you are still here!” screamed the imps, when they saw 
him. ‘Well, you shall be tormented this time till there is no 
breath left in your body.” They beat and pinched him, threw him 
from one place to another, and dragged him about by the arms 
and legs, as if they meant to tear him to pieces; but he endured 
it all, and uttered no sound. 

At last the imps vanished, leaving him on the ground quite ex- 
hausted, and not even able to open his eyes when the maiden 
came in. However, after bathing his limbs, and pouring the heal- 
ing water on his eyes, all the pain was relieved, and he felt quite 
well and strong, as one just awakened out of sleep; and when, at 
last, he opened his eyes, he saw the young maiden standing near, 
snow white, and bright and beautiful as the day. 

“Stand up,” she said, “and swing your sword three times over 
the steps of the castle; then the spell of enchantment will be 
broken.” 

He had no sooner done so than the witchcraft was at an end, 
and he found that a king’s daughter, rich and beautiful, was its 
owner. 

Servants came, and said that the table was already prepared for 
the morning meal, and the prince and princess seated themselveg 
in the great hall, where he had suffered so much, and were very 
happy together ; and in the evening their marriage took place. 
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The Wonderful Plant. 





A younc hunter went once into a forest, which he had heard was 
full of witchcraft, without hesitation, for he was brave and hght- 
hearted, and went on his way whistling, and picking a leaf here 
and there, with careless good-humour. 

Presently, an ugly little old woman mct him, and said, “ Good 
day, dear hunter; you are full of health and contentment, but I 
am suffering from hunger and thirst; pray give me something to 
buy food.” 

The hunter did not delay to help the poor old woman ; he put 
his hand in his pocket, and pulled out as much as he could afford 
and gave it to her. 

He would have passed on, but the old womin held him by the 
coat, “Stay, dear hunter,” said she; “hear what I have to say to 
you; for your kind good-nature, I will give you some information 
as a reward. Go on for a little way, and you will come to a tree, 
on which are perched nine birds, with a cloak in their claws, 
about which they are quarrelling. Take aim amongst them with 
your gun, and shoot; the cloak will then fall, and one of the birds 
drop dead at your feet. Take up the cloak, for it possesses a 
wonderful power, and if you place it on your shoulders and wish 
yourself in any place, there you will be in that moment. You 
must also carry the dead bird with you, open it, and take out the 
heart, which you must carry in your pocket carefully ; for while it 
is there, you will find a piece of gold under your pillow every 
morning.” 

The hunter thanked the wise woman, and went away full of joy 
at the good fortune she had promised him should happen. And 
he did not exult in vain, for he had not walked a hundred steps, 
when he heard in a tree above him a screaming and twittering. 
He looked up, and saw a whole host of birds teanng a cloth to 
pieces with their beaks and talons, and chirping, screaming, and 
pecking each other, as each wanted to have it. 

“Well,” cried the hunter, “this is wonderful; it has just hap. 
pened as the old mother said.” So he levelled his gun, and shot 
in amongst them. Oh, what a screaming and fluttering there was, 
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and how the feathers flew about as the flock took flight! One, 
however, was dead, and the cloak fluttered down after them to the 
ground. The hunter did as the old woman had told him; he 
took out the heart, wrapped it up carefully, and put it in his 
pocket; then he carried the cloak home. ‘ 

The next morning, when he awoke, he at once wished to prove 
whether the promise of the woman would be accomplished. So 
he lifted his pillow, and there were the pieces of gold sparkling 
as they lay. ‘The next morning it was the same, and the next, 
and so it continued, as she had said it would. At last, he gathered 
the gold into a heap, and thought, “ What is the use of all this 
gold if I remain here? I will go out and see the world.” 

So he took leave of his parents, hung up his game-bag and his 
gun, and set out on his travels. It so happened that one day he 
passed through a dense wood, to which there seemed no end ; but 
he saw in the distance a noble-looking castle. At the window 
stood two women, looking out; one very old, the other a wonder- 
fully beautiful maiden. 

The old woman, however, wasa witch, and she said to the 
maiden, “ Yonder comes one through the wood who has wonderful 
treasures about him; we must therefore entrap him, my heart’s 
life, and get it from him. He has in his possession a bird's heart, 
and, therefore, every morning finds a piece of gold under his 
pillow.” 

Then she explained how she wished her daughter to act, and th 
sort of game she had to play, and at last threatened her, and said, 
with angry eyes, “and if you do not obey me, misfortune will follow 
you all your life.” 

As the hunter drew near he espied the maiden, and said to her, 
“‘T have been wandering about for a long time, and if I might be 
allowed to rest in this beautiful castle I have plenty of money te 
pay for it.” 

The reason, however, of his wish to stay was in reality that he 
wished to become acquainted with the beautiful maiden the moment 
he had cast his eyes upon her. He was received into the house n 
a very friendly manner, and entertained most courteously, and ina 
very short time found himself so much in love with the bewitching 
maiden that he could not bear her to be out of his sight, and 
whatsoever she wished he was ready to agree to. 
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Then the old woman said, “ Now is the time to get the bird's 
heart from him. He will not be able to discover who has taken it 
even when he misses it.” So she prepared a sleeping draught, and 
when it was ready she gave it to the maiden in a goblet, and told 
her she must coax him to drink it. 

So the maiden went to do the bidding of the old witch, who was 
not, however, her real mother, and she said to the hunter, ‘ Dearest, 
drink with me, will you ?” 

Instantly he took the glass, and drank a large draught, and ina 
few minutes fell into a deep sleep. 

Then she searched in all his pockets, but it was not there; and 
after great trouble, she at last found itin a little bag hanging round 
his neck. The maiden carried it to the old woman, who fastened 
it at once round the maiden’s neck. The next morning the hunter 
found no money under his pillow ; for the piece of gold lay under 
the pillow of the maiden, and from whence the old woman fetched 
it every morning. But the hunter was so completely in love, and 
so foolishly fond of the maiden, that he cared for nothing else so 
long as he had her by his side. 

Then said the old woman, “ We have the bird’s heart, and now 
we must have the wishing-cloak.” 

“We must leave him that,” said the maiden; “for he has lost 
all his riches already.” 

At this the old woman was angry, and said, “The cloak is a 
wonderful thing, seldom found in this world, so I must and will 
have it.” She gave the maiden a slap as she spoke, and said, “ If 
you do not obey me it will be dreadful for you.” 

She could not obey the commands of the old woman at first, but 
went and stood by the open window, and looked out on the wide 
prospect, feeling very sad. 

There the hunter found her, and he asked, “Why are you 
standing here, and looking so sad, my treasure ?” 

“Ah!” she replied, “I know that in yonder mountain of granite 
them ost costly precious stones can be found. I have such a great 
longing to see them ; but it is too far to go; and it makes me very 
sad when I think of it. We could not fetch any; for only birda 
who can fly can possibly rise so high as that mountain—human 
beings never.” 

“You shall have no occasion to complain of this difficulty any 
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longer,” said the hunter. “I will soon remove this sorrow from 
your heart.” 

Immediately he threw on his cloak, seized her in his arms, and 
wished himself over on the granite mountain; and in a moment 
they were both there. The glittering and sparkling stones lay 
around them on every side, so that it was quite a joy to see them ; 
and the hunter and the maiden gathered the most beautiful and 
costly to carry away with them. 

Now the witch, by her witchcraft, had still power over the 
hunter, even at that distance ; so she caused his eyes to become so 
heavy that he could not keep them open. 

So he said to the maiden, “ We will sit down here and rest; for 
I am so tired that I can scarcely put one foot before the 
other.” 

Then she seated herself, and he placed his head in her lap, and 
was very soon fast asleep. 

While he slept she unfastened the cloak from his shoulders, and 
hung it on her own, gathered up the precious stones from the 
granite mountain, and wished herself at nome. 

When the hunter had finished his nap, and awoke, he found 
that his beloved had betrayed him, and left him alone on the wild 
mountain. “Ah!” he exclaimed, “was ever such deceit in the 
world as this!” and for a time he sat quite still, his heart so over- 
whelmed with sorrow and care that he knew not what to do. 

The mountain, however, belonged to wild and monstrous giants, 
who resided within it; and it was not long before he saw three of 
them striding towards him. He instantly laid himself down again, 
and appeared to be ina deep sleep. Up came the giants, and the 
first pushed him with his foot. 

“Crush him with your foot,” said the second. 

“Ah!” said the third, scornfully, “he is not worth the trouble. 
Let him live. He cannot remain here, and live; and if he 
attempts to climb higher, to the top of the mountain, the clouds 
will soon take him up, and carry him away.” 

On this the giants passed on, and as soon as they were out of 
sight, the hunter, who had heard every word, stood up, and climbed 
at once to the mountain summit. 

After he had been seated there a little while, a cloud floating by 
caught him up and carried him away through the ais for a long 
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time ; till at last it sank down and left him on the ground in s 
large vegetable garden, surrounded by walls. 

The hunter raised himself and looked round. “I am very 
hungry,” he said, “but what is there here to eat? no apples, 
or pears, or fruit of any kind; nothing but vegetables, and the 
best are only cabbages.” At last he thought that in a time of 
need a salad was better than nothing, especially when it was 
fresh. 

So he searched for what appeared to be a beautiful cabbage, cut 
it off, and began to eat. No sooner had he swallowed two mouth- 
fuls than a strange sensation came over him, and he felt himself 
becoming quite changed. His arms were growing to legs, his 
head became thicker, and out of it grew two long ears, and he 
discovered with terror that he had been changed into an ass. 
Still his hunger urged him to go on eating the juicy Vegetable, 
which to his new nature tasted so good, till it was all gone. Then 
he turned to another part of the garden and commenced eating 
another, but he had scarcely swallowed any of this one, when he 
found himself changed anew, and presently he recovered his former 
shape as a man. 

After this the hunter laid himself down and slept, from exhaus- 
tion and fatigue, till the morning. When he awoke he broke off 
one of the good and one of the bad vegetables, and carned them 
away with him; and thought, “These shall be the means by which I 
shall be able to punish those who were so unfaithful to me.” Then 
he concealed the two cabbage heads under his coat, climbed over 
the wall, and went away to seek the castle where his sweetheart 
lived. 

After wandering about for a few days, he luckily found it again ; 
but before entering, he stained his face, neck, and hands with 
brown juice, that the old woman might not recognize him, went 
up to the door of the castle, and begged for a night's lodging. ° 
“ T am so tired,” he said, ‘I cannot go any farther.” 

The witch on this came out and said, ‘‘ Countryman, who 
are you, and what is your business ?” 

“J am a messenger of the king,” he replied, “and have been 
sent to seek the costliest salad that grows under the sun. I have 
been also fortunate enough to find what I sought and to bring it 
with me; but the burning heat of the sun dries up the costly 
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vegetable, and I know not how to carry it any further without 
placing it in water.” 

When the old woman heard of this delicate salad, she longed so 
much to taste it that she said : “ Dear friend, let me see this beau- 
tiful salad.” 

“‘ With all my heart,” he said; “I have two heads, and you are 
quite welcome to one.” So he opened his bag, and gave her the 
bad one. The old witch never thought of anything wrong, and 
her mouth watered so much at the thought of such a dish, that she 
went at once co the kitchen to prepare it. 

When it was ready, she could not wait till it was placed on the 
table, but tcok two or three leaves and put them in her mouth. 
No sooner had she swallowed them than her human form was lost, 
and she rai out, in the shape of an ass, into the yard of the castle. 

Meanwhile, the maid-servant came into the kitchen, and seeing 
a beautiful salad standing on the table, she could not resist tasting 
it. The consequences were the same: after eating a few leaves, 
she also was changed into an ass, and ran out after her mistress, 
while the dish of salad fell to the ground. 

In the meantime, the pretended messenger sat with the beav- 
tiful maiden, and as no one caine with the salad, and she wished 
very much to taste it, she said: “1 wonder why they don’t bring 
in the salad.” 

“Qh,” thought the hunter, “it must be ready by this time, and 
perhaps has already produced its wonderful changes.” So he said : 
“TI will go into the kitchen and enquire.” When he reached the 
kitchen, he saw the two asses running about the yard, and the 
salad lying on the ground. 

“ All right,” said he; ‘ those two have had their share.” Then 
he gathered up from the floor the scattered leaves, laid them on a 
dish, and brought them to the maiden. “I have brought you 
some of this delicate dish,” said he, “that you might not wait any 
longer.” 

She ate some of the wonderful leaves, and in a moment her 
delicate form was changed, and she also was an ass, and ran out 
to the court of the castle with the other two. 

After this, the hunter washed the dark stain from his 1ace, and, 
that they might recognise the change, he went out into the court, 
and said: “ This is now your reward for vour treacherous conduct 
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to me.” Then he tied them all together with a rope, and led them 
away till they came to a mill. He knocked at the window, and 
the miller put his head out, and asked what was his pleasure. “I 
have three troublesome animals here,” he replied, ‘“‘and I cannot 
keep them any longer. Will you take care of them for a time, and 
provide them with fodder and shelter, and I will pay you whatever 
you ask for your trouble ?” | 

“Well,” said the miller, “TI am quite willing ; but how am I to 
manage these unruly brutes ?” 

“Qh,” replied the hunter, “that one”—pointing to the old 
witch—“ requires good flogging and little food ; the dark one "— 
which was the maid—“ you may feed pretty well, and perhaps she 
will require a little chastisement sometimes ; but this delicate one 
requires good food and no beating.” For, treacherous as the maidcn 
had been to him, he could not find it in his heart to have her 
beaten. After this he went back to the castle, and whatever was 
necessary for his own comfort he found there. 

In two days came the miller, and said that the old ass who re- 
quired so inuch beating was dead. ‘The other two,” he added, 
‘“‘who have had as much to eat as they like, are not quite dead, 
but they are so unhappy that I do not think they will live long.” 

Then the hunter allowed his anger to cool. He pitied the two 
young girls whom he had punished, and he told the miller to bring 
them back immediately. The moment they arrived, he gave them 
some of the good salad to eat, and they at once recovered their 
human shape. 

The maiden then fell on her knees before the hunter, and ex- 
claimed : “ Forgive me, dearest, for all the wicked things I did to 
you ; my old stepmother forced me to do it all against my will, for 
I have always loved you from my heart. Your wishing-cloak hangs 
in the cupboard, and I will find the bird’s heart for you to-morrow. 
My old mother took it from me.” 

After this confession, all the hunter’s thoughts of revenge were 
changed. 

‘Never mind what has passed !” he cried; “I can keep you now, 
and you shall be my own dear wife.” 

The marriage took place soon after, and they lived in great hap- 
piness with each other till their death, 
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The Enchanted Cree. 





A poor servant-maid was once travelling through a wood with her 
master and mistress, when they were attacked by robbers, who 
came out of the thicket and murdered all that passed that way. 
None of the party escaped, excepting the maid-servant, who in the 
fight had sprung aside, and hidden herself behind a tree. 

As soon as the robbers had made off with their booty, she ven- 
tured out of her hiding-place, and saw what dreadful trouble had 
happened. ‘Then she began to weep bitterly, and said: ‘“‘ What 
shall I, apoor maiden, do now? I know not how to find my way 
out of the wood, for not a living creature dwells here, and I shall 
certainly be starved to death.” 

She tried to find a way out of the wood, however, but without 
success. At length, tired out, she seated herself under a tree, 
and determined to remain there, whatever might happen, without 
attempting to go away, and trust in Heaven to help her. 

After she had been sitting there a shoit tame. a white dove flew 
down from the tree, and he carried in his beak a httle golden key. 
This golden key he placed in the hand of the maiden, and said: 
“Do you see yonder a large tree? On it isa little lock, which can 
be opened with that key. If you open it, you will find plenty to 
eat and drink, and to relieve the pain of hunger from which you are 
suffering.” 

She went to the tree, unlocked it, and found to her surprise a 
basin full of white bread and milk, so that sne could eat and be 
satisiied. When she had finished, she said to herself: ‘This is the 
tume for the chickens to go home to roost ; I am so tired, I wish I 
had a bed to he on.” 

Again the white dove flew down, and brouzht another key, and 
said: “ Unlock the tree with this, and you will find a bed !” 

She did as she was told, and there she found a pretty little white 
bed, and, praying to Heaven to watch over her during the night, 
she laid herself down and slept. 

In the morning came the dove the third time, and brought her 
another little key, and said: “ Unlock the tree again, and you will 
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find clothes And when she did so, there she saw beautiful 
dresses embroidered with gold and precious stones, such as none 
but a king’s daughter could wear. 

She remained after this for a long time in the wood, and the dove 
came every day and took care of her. She was poor, but it was a 
peaceable and happy life. 

At last the dove came one day, and said to her: “ Will you do 
something for me, only for love ?” 

“With all my heait,” she replied 

Then said the dove: “I will take you to a small cottage on the 
heath, m which lives an old woman. When you go in she will 
say ‘Good day’ to you; for your life give her no reply, let her 
do what she may, but turn away to the nzght, and you will see a 
door, which you must open, and in the room ona table lies a heap 
of rings of all soits and descriptions, some of them set with beauti- 
ful and glittcring precious stones. But lewve all these alone, and 
look only for a plain gold mng which must be among them, and 
bring it to me as quickly as you can.” 

The maiden hastened to do the commands of the little dove. 
He led her to the house, and she stepped in. 

There sat the old woman, and said: “Good day, my child” 
But she gave no reply, and went on to the other door. As she was 
opening it the old woman cried: ‘Where are you going? This is 
my house—no one can enter there without my permission,” and she 
seized her by the dress, and tried to hold her fast. But the maiden 
kept silent, freed herself from the old woman’s grasp, and went 
right into the room. 

There on the table lay an immense number of rings that shone 
and glittered before her eyes ; but she threw them on one side, and 
searched for the plain one, which, however, she could not find. 

While she was searching, she happened to look up, and saw the 
old woman slipping away with a bird-cage in her hand. The 
maiden followed her out quickly, took the cage from her, and, as 
she opened it, and looked mside, there was a bird with the plain 
ring in its beak. 

She took the ring, and went away full of joy from the house, and 
was soon back to the tree where she expected to see the white dove 
waiting for her; for she expected him to fetch the ring, but he did 
not come. Wh Je she waited, she leaned against the tree, and, ar 
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she so stood, she felt that the tree became soft and flexible, and 
the branches sunk down. 

All at once two of the branches wound themselves round her, 
and they were the arms of a human being ; and, as she looked up, 
she saw that the tree had changed to a handsome man, who kissed 
her, and pressed her to his heart, and said: “ You have broken 
the spell, and delivered me from the power of the old woman, who 
is a wicked witch. She changed me into a tree, and every day for 
two hours I was able to take she form of a white dove; but so long 
as she kept the ring, I could t.ot recover my human form.” 

At the same time the horses and servants were set free from the 
witchcraft, for they also had been changed into trees, and stood 
near their master. 

Then they all travelled away to his kingdom, for he was a king’s 
son, and he tcok the maiden with him, and made her his wife. 





The Four Clever Prothers. 





A poor man had four sons, who were nearlv grown up, and one 
day he called them to him, and siid, ‘‘ Dear children, you must now 
go out into the world and earn your own living. I have nothing to 
give you, so you had better choose some trade at which you can 
work, and when you have learnt it, you may make a fortune.” 

Then the four brothers took each a traveller's staff, said farewell 
to their father, and went away from the door together. When 
they had travelled some little distance, they arrived at a point 
where four roads met and crossed each other. Then said the 
eldest, “Here we had better separate, and this day four years we 
will again meet together in this spot, and in the meantime seck 
our fortune.” 

So each went his way. and the eldest presently met a man who 
asked him where he was going, and what he wanted. “I wish to 
learn a trade,” he replied. 

“Qh,” said the man, “go with me, and learn to be a thief.” 

“No,” replied the youth ; “that would unfit me for any respect- 
able trade afterwards, and the end is trouble, or to swing at last, 
like a clapper in a bell,” 
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**Qh,” replied the man, “there is no fear of the gallows in my 
trade ; I will only teach you to accomplish what other people can- 
not attain to, and so cleverly that no man can ever find it out.” 

So he allowed himself to be persuaded, and was instructed by 
the man so well, that he became quite skilful in sleight of hand, 
and at last in his presence no one knew if what he held belonged 
to him or not. 

The second brother also met a man, who asked him, in a, simi- 
lar way, what he would like to learn 1n the world. 

“IT do not know,” he replied. 

‘Ah, well, then go with me,” said he, “and become a star- 
gazer. There is no trade better than that, for nothing can be 
hidden from you.” 

So the second brother became an astronomer, and so very 
clever, that his master, when he left him, made him a present of a 
beautiful telescope, and said to him, ‘‘ With this you can discover 
whatever is going on both in heaven and earth; nothing can be 
hidden from you.” 

A hunter took the third brother under his tuition, and taught 
him everything that a clever hunter should know, and gave him 
such good instruction that very few hunters could equal him. 

On parting, his master presented him with a gun, and said, 
“Whatever you aim at with this, you will not fail to hit.” 

The youngest brother also met with a man who entered into 
conversation with him about his future, and asked him if he should 
like to be a tailor. 

“J think not,” replied the youth: ‘the cramped position from 
morning till night, and the constant in and out sewing with the 
needle and thread, and the ironing with the tailo:’s goose, would 
not suit me at all.” 

“ Ah, indeed,” replied the man, “you are talking of what you 
do not understand ; with me you would lear:n something far more 
respectable and seemly ; quite another description of tailor’s work, 
in which you could take an honourable part.” 

So he allowed himself to be talked over, and went with the man, 
who taught him to sew so neatly, that he could make old artictes 
look new, for not a stitch was visible. 

When his master took leave of him, he gave him a needle, and 
said, “You can with that needle repair whatever comes in your 
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way, were it as soft as an egg-shell, or as hard as steel, and it will 
join anything so beautifully that not even the seam will be visible.” 

At the end of the appointed four years, the brothers met to 
gether at the cross roads, and embraced and kissed each other, 
and then turned towards home to visit their father. 

He was quite pleased to see them, and said, “It is a pleasant 
wind which has blown you all back to me again.” Then they 
each related to him where they had travelled, and what each had 
learnt. 

They were all seated in front of the house, under a great tree, 
and their father said, “I should like to see very much what you 
can all do, and to prove whether you are as clever as you say.” 
He looked up as he spoke, and said to his second son, “ Among 
the branches of this tree, near tlie top, sits a bullfinch on her nest; 
tell me how many eggs are there P” 

The star-gazer took his glass, looked up, and said, “ There are 
five.” 

Then the father said to the eldest, “Go and fetch the eggs, 
without disturbing the bird who sits brooding upon them.” 

The accomplished thief climbed up the tree, took the five eggs 
from under the bird so quietly that she never noticed it, but re- 
mained sitting in her nest quite peacefully, and brought them 
down to his father. The father took them, placed them on a 
table, one at each corner, and the fifth in the middle, and said to 
the hunter, “Can you, with one shot, divide those five eggs in 
half?” 

The hunter pointed his gun, and shot the eggs as his father de- 
sired, —all five completely, with one shot. 

“Now,” said the father to the youngest, “here is a trial of your 
skill. Can you join those eggs together so that the young birds 
that are half formed in them may still grow to perfection, and suffer 
no injury from the shot?” : 

The tailor took out his needles, and sewed up the eggs as his 
father wished. When they were finished, the thief had again to 
climb up the tree, and lay the eggs under the bird without disturb- 
ing her or attracting her notice. The little creature continued to 
brood over her eggs, and in a few days the young ones crept out 
of the shell uninjured, excepting that where the tailor had sewn 
the eggs together a red streak appeared on their necks. 
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Then the old man said to his sons: “I must praise you for the 
cleverness of the trades you have learnt. You have employed your 
time most usefully, and I cannot tell which deserves the preference. 
If an opportunity would only arise to employ these talents, and 
prove them, it might be the making of you.” 

And it was not long before such an opportunity did occur. A 
great outcry arose in the country—the king’s daughter had been 
carried away by a dragon. Day and night the king mourned her 
loss, and made a proclamation that he would give his daughter in 
marriage to whoever would bring her back. The four brothers 
talked together about this, and said it really was an opportunity for 
them to prove their skill, and they determined to go together and 
try to release the princess from the dragon. 

“JT will first find out where she is,” said the star-gazer; so he 
raised his telescope, looked through it, and said: “I can see her 
already ; she is far away from here, sitting on a rock in the sea, 
and near her is the dragon, whom she is watching.” Then he went 
to the king, and begged him to let them have a ship for him and 
his brothers to seek the princess ; and when it was ready, they 
sailed away over the sea till they came to the rock. 

There sat the king’s daughter, looking very sad, and the dragon, 
who was fast asleep, had his dreadful head in her lap. 

The hunter said: “I could aim at the dragon and kill him, 
but I dare not shoot lest I should kill the beautiful princess.” 

“I will try my luck,” said the thief; so he climbed up the rock 
and stole the princess away from under the dragon’s head so 
lightly and nimbly that the monster did not move, but went on 
snoring hideously. ‘They hastened away full of joy with her, and 
steered for the open sea. 

But the dragon soon after awoke, and missing the princess, was 
in a terrible rage. He rose in the air and followed, snorting 
vengeance as he hovered over the ship, and seemed about to 
pounce down on them like a hawk on a brood of chickens. But 
at this moment the hunter levelled his gun and shot him through 
the heart. 

Terrible consequences followed: the monster was at the mo- 
ment hovering over the ship, and consequently he fell dead upon 
it, crushing it beneath his great weight, and making it a complete 
wreck, Happily they contrived to catch hold of a few planks, on 
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which they were able to float on the waves, but they were still in 
great danger. 

The tailor, however, took out his wonderful needle, and with a 
few great stitches sewed the planks quickly together so that they 
formed a raft ; then they seated themselves upon it, and gathered 
up the fragments of the ship. These, also, the masts and sails, he 
sewed cleverly together, so that in a very short time the ship was 
again ready for sea, and they were able to complete the voyage 
home safely and without further difficulty. 

When the king again saw his daughter, his joy knew no bounds, 
and he said to the four brothers: “One of you shall have my 
daughter, but which it is to be you must decide among yourselves.” 
Then arose a violent contention amongst them, for each claimed 
his right to the princess. 

The star-gazer said: “If I had not discovered first where the 
king’s daughter was, all your art would have been useless, so she 
must be mine.” 

Then said the thief: “ And after you had seen her, what would 
have becn the use of that if I had not taken her away from under 
the dragon’s head ? therefore she is mine.” 

“‘ Ah,” exclaimed the hunter, “even then the king’s daughter 
would have been torn to pieces by the dragon, had I not killed 
him with my bullet, therefore she is mine.” 

“And,” exclaimed the tailor, ‘if I had not been there with my 
skill to sew together the planks and sails of the ship, you and the 
princess would all have been drowned, therefore I have the greatest 
claim to the princess.” 

Upon this the king spoke: “ Each of you,” he said, “has an 
equal claim ; but as you cannot all have the maiden, I shall not 
give her to either of you, but you shall for a reward have the half 
of my kingdom to divide amongst yourselves.” 

The brothers were much pleased with this decision, and they 
said: “It is better so, than that we should fall out and be at vari- 
ance.” So they shared the half of the kingdom between them, and 
lived with their father in great comfort and happiness for the rest 
of their lives. 
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Little Two-Eyes. 
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THERE was once a woman who had three daughters, of whom the 
eldest was named “ One Eye,” because she had only one eye in 
the middle of her forehead. The second had two eyes, like other 
people, and she was called “Two Eyes.” The youngest had three 
eyes, two like her second sister, and one in the middle of her fore- 
head, like the eldest, and she bore the name of “ ‘Three Eyes.” 

Now because little Two Eyes looked just like other people, 
her mother and sister could not endure her. They said to her, 
“You are not better than common folks, with your two eyes, you 
don’t belong to us.” 

So they pushed her about, and threw all their old clothes to her 
for her to wear, and gave her only the pieces that were left to eat, 
and did everything that they could to make her miserable. It so 
happened that little Two Eyes was sent into the fields to take care 
of the goats, and she was often very hungry, although her sisters 
had as much as they liked to eat. So one day she seated herself 
on a mound in the field, and began to weep and cry so bitterly 
that two little rivulets flowed from her eyes. Once, in the midst 


who said, “ What are you weeping for, little Two Eyes ?” 

“T cannot help weeping,” she replied ; “for because I have two 
eyes, like other people, my mother and sisters cannot bear me, 
they push me about from one corner to another and make me wear 
their old clothes, and give me nothing to eat but what is left, so 
that I am always hungry. To-day, they gave me so little, that I 
am nearly starved.” 

“ Dry up your tears, little Two Eyes,” said the wise woman ; “ I 
will tell you something to do which will prevent you from ever 
being hungry again. You have only to say to your own goat—~ 

‘6 ¢ Little goat, if you’re able, 
Pray deck out my table,’ 
and immediately there wili be a pretty little table before you full 
of all sorts of good things for you to eat, as much as you ike. 
And when you have had enough, and you do not want the table 
any mare, you need only say— 
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*¢¢ Little goat, when you're able, 
Remove my nice table.’ 


and it will vanish from your eyes.” 

Then the wise woman went away. Now, thought little Two 
Eyes, “I will try if what she says is true, for I am very hungry,” 
s0 she said— 

** Little goat, if you’re able, 
Pray deck out my table.” 

The words were scarcely spoken, when a beautiful little table 
stood really before her ; it had a white cloth and plates, and knives 
and forks, and silver spoons, and such a delicious dinner, smoking 
hot as if it had just come from the kitchen. Then little Two 
Eyes sat down and said the shortest grace she knew—“ Pray God 
be our guest for all time. Amen—” before she allowed herself to 
taste anything. But oh, how she did enjoy her dinner, and when 
she had firished, she said, as the wise woman had taught her— 


** Tittle goat, when you're able, 
Remove my nice table.” 


Ina moment, the table and everything upon it had disappeared. 
‘“‘ That is a pleasant way to kecp house,” said little Two Eyes, and 
felt quite contented and happy. In the evening, wher she went 
home with the goat, she found an earthenware dish with some 
scraps which her sisters had left for her, but she did not touch them. 
The next morning she went away with the goat, leaving them 
behind where they had been placed for her. The first and second 
times that she did so, the sisters did not notice it, but when they 
found it happened every day, they said one to the other, “There is 
something strange about little ‘Two Eyes, she leaves her supper 
every day, and all that has been put for her has been wasted ; she 
must get food somewhere else.” 

So they determined to find out the truth, and they arranged that 
when Two Eyes took her goat to the field, One Eye should go 
with her to take particular notice of what she did, and discover 
if anything was brought for her to eat and drink. 

So, when Two Eyes started with her goat, One Eye said to her, “I 
am going with you to-day to see if the goat gets her food properly 
while you are watching the rest.” 

But Two Eyes knew what she had in her mind. So she drove the 
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goat into the long grass, and said, “Come, One Eye, let us sit down 
here and rest, and I will sing to you.” 

One Eye seated herself, and, not being accustomed to walk so 
far, or to be out in the heat of the sun, she began to feel tired, and 
as little Two Eyes kept on singing, she closed her one eye, and fell 
fast asleep. 

When Two Eyes saw this, she knew that One Eye could not 
betray her, so she said, 


** Little goat, if you are able, 
Come and deck my pretty table.” 


She seated herself when it appeared, and ate and drank very 

quickly, and when she had finished, she said, 
** Little goat, when you are able, 
Come and clear away my table.” 

It vanished in the twinkling of an eye; and then Two Eyes 
woke up One Eye, and said, “ Little One Eye, you are a clever one 
to watch goats; for, while you are asleep, they might be running 
all over the world. Come, let us go home.” 

So they went to the house, and little Two Eyes again left the 
scraps on the dish untouched, and One Eye could not tell her 
mother whether little Two Fyes had eaten anything in the field; 
for she said to excuse herself, “I was asleep.” 

The next day the mother said to Three Eyes, “ You must go to 
the field this time, and find out whether there is anyone who brings 
food to little Two Eyes; for she must eat and drink secretly.” 

So, when little Two Eyes started with her goat, Three Eyes 
followed, and said, “I am going with you to-day, to see if the goats 
are properly fed and watched.” 

But Two Eyes knew her thoughts; so she led the goat through 
the long grass to tire Three Eyes, and at last she said, ‘ Let us sit 
down here and rest, and I will sing to you, ‘Three Eyes.” 

She was glad to sit down; for the walk, and the heat of the sun, 
had really tired her; and as her sister continued her song she was 
obliged to close two of her eyes, and they slept, but not the third ; 
in fact, Three Eyes was wide awake with one eye, and heard and 
saw all that Two Eyes did; for poor little Two Eyes, thinking she 
was asleep, said her speech to the goat, and the table came with 
all the good things on it, and was carried away when Two Eyes had 
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eaten enough, and the cunning Three Eyes saw it all with her one 
eye. But she pretended to be asleep when her sister came to wake 
her, and told her she was going home. 

That evening, when little Two Eyes again left the supper they 
placed aside for her, Three Eyes said to her mother, “I know 
where the proud thing gets her good eating and drinking.” And 
then she described all she had seen in the field. “I saw it all 
with one eye,” she said; “for she had made my other two eyes 
close with her fine singing, but luckily the one in my forehead 
remained open.” 

Then the envious mother cried out to poor little Two Eyes, 
“You wish to have better food than we, do you? You shall lose 
your wish.” She took up a butcher's knife, went out, and stuck 
the good little goat in the heart, and it fell dead. 

When little Two Eyes saw this, she went out into the field; 
seated herself on a mound, and wept most bitter tears. 

Presently, the wise woman stood again before her, and said, 
“Little Two Eyes, why do you weep ?” 

“Ah!” she replied, ““I must weep. The goat who every day 
spread my table so beautifully has been killed by my mother, and 
I shall have again to suffer from hunger and sorrow.” 

“Little Two Eyes,” said the wise woman, “I will give you some 
good advice. Go home, and ask your sister to give you the inside 
of the slaughtered goat, and then go and bury it in the ground in 
front of the house-door.” 

On saying this the wise woman vanished. 

Little Two Eyes went home -quickly, and said to her sister, 
“ Dear sister, give me some part of my poor goat. I don’t want 
anything valuable. Only give me the inside.” 

Her sister laughed, and said, “Of course you can have that, if 
you don’t want anything else.” 

So little Two Eyes took the inside; and in the evening, when 
all was quiet, buried it in the ground outside the house-door, as the 
wise woman had told her to do. 

The next morning when they all rose, and looked out of the 
window, there stood a most wonderful tree, with leaves of silver, 
and apples of gold hanging between them. Nothing in the wide 
world could be more beautiful or more costly. They none of them 
knew how the tree could come there in one night excepting little 
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Two Eyes. She supposed it had grown up from the inside of the 
goat; for it stood over where she had buried it in the earth. 

Then said the mother to little One Eye, “Climb up, my child, 
and break off some of the fruit from the tree.’’ 

One Eye climbed up, but when she tried to catch a branch, and 
pluck one of the apples, it escaped from her hand, and so it hap- 
pened every time she made the attempt, and, do what she would, 
she could not reach one. 

“Three Eyes,” said the mother, “climb up, and try what you 
can do; perhaps you will be able to see better with your three 
eyes, than One Eye can.” 

One Eye slid down from the tree, and Three Eyes climbed up. 
But Three Eyes was not more skilful ; with all her efforts she could 
not draw the branches, nor the fruit, near enough to pluck even a 
leaf, for they sprang back as she put out her hand. 

At last the mother was impatient, and climbed up herself, but 
with no more success, for, as she appeared to yrasp a branch, or 
fruit, her hand closed upon thin air. 

“May I try?” said little Two Eyes; “perhaps I may suc- 
ceed.” 

“You, indeed !” cried her sisters; “you, with your two eyes, 
what can you do?” 

But Two Eyes climbed up, and the golden apples did not fly back 
from her when she touched them, but almost laid themselves on 
her hand, and she plucked them one after another, till she carried 
down her own little apron full. 

The mother took them from her, and gave them to her sisteis, 
as she said little Two Eyes did not handle them properly ; but this 
was only from jealousy, because little Two Eyes was the only one 
who could reach the fruit, and she went into the house feeling 
more spiteful to her than ever. 

It happened that while all three sisters were standing under the 
tree together, that a young knight rode by. ‘ Run away, quick, 
and hide yourself, little Two Eyes; hide yourself somewhere, for 
we shall be quite ashamed for you to be seen.” Then they pushed 
the poor girl, in great haste, under an empty cask, which stood 
near the tree, and several of the golden apples that she had 
plucked along with her. 

As the knight came nearer, they saw he was a handsome man ; 
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and presently he halted, and looked with wonder and pleasure at 
the beautiful tree with its silver leaves and golden frunt. 

At last he spoke to the sisters, and asked, “To whom does this 
beautiful tree belong? If a man possessed only one branch he 
might obtain all he wished for in the world.” 

“This tree belongs to us,” said the two sisters, “and we will 
break off a branch for you, 1f you hke” They gave themselves a 
great deal of trouble in trying to do as they offered ; but all to no 
purpose, for the bianches and the fruit evaded their efforts, and 
sprung back at every touch, 

‘‘ This is wonderful,” excli med the knight, “that the tree should 
belong to you, and yet you are not able to gather even a branch.” 

They persisted, however, in declaring that the tree was their 
own property At this moment, httle ‘two Eyes, who was angry 
because her sisters had not told the truth, caused two of the 
golden apples to slip out from under the cask, and they rolled on 
till they reached the feet of the kmight’s horse. When he saw 
them, he asked in astonishment where they came from. 

The two ugly maidens replied, that they had another sister, 
but they dared not let him see her, for she had only two eyes, like 
common people, and was named little Two Eyes. 

But the knight felt very anxious to see, her, and called out, 
Little Two Eyes, come here” Then cime Two Eyes, quite com- 
forted, from the empty cask, and the knight was astonished to find 
her so beautiful. 

Then he said, “ Little Two Eyes, can you break off a branch of 
the tree for me?” 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, “I can, very easily, for the tree belongs 
to me.” And she climbed up, and, without any trouble, broke off 
a branch with its silver leaves and golden fruit, and gave it to the 
knight. 

He looked down at her as she stood by his horse, and said, 
“Little Two Eyes, what shall I give you for this ?” 

*‘ Ah !” she answered, “I suffer from hunger and thirst, and sor- 
row, and trouble, from early morning till late at night ; if you would 
only take me with you, and release me, I should be so happy.” 

Then the kmght hfted the httle maiden on his horse, and rode 
home with her to his father’s castle. There she was given beauti- 
ful clothes to wear, and as much to eat and drink as she wished 
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and as she grew up, the young knight loved her so dearly, that 
they were marricd with great rejoicings. 

Now, when the two sisters saw little Two Eyes carned away by 
the handsome young kmight, they were overjoyed at their good 
fortune ‘The wonderful tree belongs to us now,” ‘they said, 
“even if we cannot break off a bianch, yet everybody who passes 
will stop to admire it, and mike accuaintance with us, and, who 
knows, we muy get husbands after all ” 

But, when they rose the next morning, lo! the tree had 
vanished, and with it all their hopes And on this very morning, 
when httle Two Lyes looked out of her chamber window of the 
castle, she saw, to her great joy, that the tree had followed her 

Little Two Lyes lived for a long time 1n great happiness, but 
she heird nothing of her sisteis, till one diy, two poor women 
came to the cistle, to beg for alms Little ‘1wo Eyes saw them, 
and, looking earnestly in their fices, she recogni. ed her two sisters, 
who had become so poor that they were oblized to beg thcir bread 
from door to door. 

But the good sister received them most kindly, and promised to 
take care of them and give them all they wanted And then they 
did indeed repent and feel sorry for having treated her so badly in 
their youthful days. 


The Fox and the Porse. 





A PEASANT once had a faithful horse who had grown old and could 
not serve his master any longer, and therefore he did not care to 
provide him with food, so he said to him: “I really do not want 
you any more, for you are of no use to me, but if you can prove 
your strength by bringing me a hin, I will keep you as long 
as you live , but now just walk out of my stable and go and make 
yourself a home 1n the fields.” 

The horse, feeling very sad, wandered away till he came to 
a wood, so that he might shelter himself under the trees in bad 
weather. A fox met him, and said: “ Fnend, why do you hang 
your head and look so lonely ?” 

“Ah,” replied the the horse, “ avarice and fidelity cannot dwell 
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together in one house. My master has forgotten for how many 
years I have served him and borne him safely from place to place, 
and now that I am unable to plough anv longer he will not pro 
vide me with food and has sent me away.” 

‘Without any consolation ?” asked the fox. 

““The consolation was worthless,” he replied. “He told me 
that if I was strong cnough to bring him a lion he would take me 
back and keep me, but he knows very well that I could not 
possibly do that.” 

Then said the fox, “ Don’t be downhearted, I can help you, 
so just lie down here, stretch yourself out as if you were dead, 
and do not move.” 

The horse did as the fox desired him, while the fox went toa 
lion, whose den was not far off, and said to him, “ Yonder les a 
dead horse ; come with me, and I will show you where it is, and 
you can have a good feast.” 

The lion went with him, but when they reached the spot the 
fox said, “ You cannot make a meal comfortably here ; I'll tell you 
what I will do, I will tie the horse on to you by the tail, ana then 
you can drag him to your den and consume him at your leisure.” 

The lion was pleased with this advice; he placed himself near 
the horse, and stood quite still to enable the fox to tie the tail 
securely. Butin doing so he contrived to twist it round the lion’s 
legs so tightly that with all his strength he could not move them. 
When the fox aad accomplished this feat, he struck the horse on 
the shoulder and cried, “‘ Gee up, old horse, gee up.” 

Up sprang the horse, and started off at full speed, dragging the 
lion with him. As they dashed through the wood the lion began 
to roar, and Fe! so loud that all the birds flew away in a fright. 





But the horse Jet him roar, and dragged him along over field and 
meadow to his! master’s door. As soon as the master saw what his 
horse had done, he said to him, ‘‘ As you have accomplished what I 
required, you shall now stay with me and have food and shelter ag 
long as you live.” 
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The Dancing-Shoes. 





A xINnc once had twelve daughters, one quite as beautiful as 
another. ‘They slept together in a large hall of the castle, where 
their beds stood side by side. Fvery evening, when they retired 
to rest, the door of the saloon in which they slept was locked, and 
bolted, and barred by the king himself. The princesses had 
dancing-shoes, which they wore when the king had grand enter- 
tainments, but this was not often enough to wear out many pairs, 
and yet, sometimes, when they each had a new pair, they were 
found the next morning, when the king unlocked the door, com- 
pletely worn out and in holes. 

No one could imagine how it happened, for they could not 
possibly get out of the bolted and barred doors and windows. It 
occurred so often, and so many shoes were worn out, that the king 
at last made known his determination, that whoever would dis- 
cover where his daughters went in the night to dance, and how 
they got out of the room, should have one of them for a wife, 
whichever he liked best, and the kingdom after the king’s death. 

But he also announced that whoever did not succeed, after 
trying for three nights, should forfeit his life. Notwithstanding 
this, it was not long before a king’s son presented himself, and 
begged to be allowed to take his chance. He was well received, and 
placed in a chamber adjoining the sleeping hall, to enable him 
to see all that took place, and whether they went out to dance, 
and if they did go, to follow them. ‘The door leading into the 
sleeping hall was left open, and his bed was placed opposite to it. 

But, when he laid down, it was as if lead had been placed on 
his eyelids; he could not keep awake, and in the morning the 
dancing-shoes were found more worn than ever; they had even 
holes in the soles, proving that they had been to a dance somes. 
where. The second and the third night it was the same, and then 
the head of the poor prince was cut off without the least pity. 

Even this did not prevent others from trying, and they all lost 
their lives. 

Now it happened that a poor soldier, who had been wounded, 
and could not serve any more in the army, was passing on his way 
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to the town in which this king dwelt, and an old woman met him. 
““Why are you going to this town ?” she asked. 

“I hardly know myself,” he replied ; and then added in joke, 
“unless I felt inclined to find out where the king's daughters go to 
wear out their dancing-shoes, and then become the future king?” , 

“That is not so very difficult, after all,” said the old woman. 
“ All you have to do is to keep awake, and therefore on no account 
drink the wine that is brought to you in the evening, or you will 
sleep without waking.” She then gave him a little cloak, and 
said : “When you wear that you will be invisible, and can slip 
after the twelve dancers easily.” 

As she gave the soldier this good advice, she was so earnest 
with him that he took courage, and determined to go before 
the king and present himself as a suitor. He was as well received 
as the others had been, and royal robes were given to him to wear. 

In the evening, when sleeping time arrived, he was led to the 
little ante-chamber, and, when the princesses came to bed, the 
eldest brought him a goblet of wine ; but he had fastened a piece 
of sponge under his chin, so that as he put the cup to his lips, he 
let it all run into the sponge, and drank notadrop. Then he laid 
himself down, and after a little while began to snore as if he were 
fast asleep. 

When the twelve princesses heard this, they began to laugh, and 
the eldest said: “There is another that does not care for his 
life !” 

Thereupon they all got up, opened wardrobes, and drawers and 
boxes, and took out the most elegant dresses, in which they arrayed 
themselves before the glass, and jumped and danced about for joy, 
except the youngest, who said: “I don’t know how it is, but I 
feel quite miserable, as if something were going to happen.” 

‘What a goose you are!” cried the eldest, “ you always fear 
without a cause. Do you forget how I have always managed the 
king’s sons already? The soldier has had his sleeping draught, 
and such a clown as he is not likely to wake !” 

When they were all ready, they came in and looked at the sol- 
dier ; but he had his eyes fast closed, and neither moved nor 
stirred ; so they believed he was quite sound asleep. 

The eldest, on this, went up to her own bed, and struck it gently. 
Jmmediately it sank down into the earth, and through the opening 
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appeared a flight of steps, down which the princesses disappeared 
one after the other, the eldest leading the way. 

On seeing this, the soldier sprang out of bed, threw on his invi- 
sible cloak, and followed the youngest, who went last, unseen. 
About half-way down he trod lightly on her dress, which so fright- 
ened her that she screamed out: “ What was that ? who is pulling 
my dress P” 

“Don't be so silly,” cried the eldest; “I dare say you have a 
hook hanging down, which has caught in something.” 

When they all arrived at the lowest step, the soldier saw before 
him a most beautiful avenue of trees with silver leaves, which shone 
and glittered in the light of many lamps. 

“Well,” thought the soldier, “it will be a proof that I have 
really followed the king’s daughters if I take a branch with me.” 

So he broke one off, and put it in his pocket; but the branch 
made such a crack that the youngest again cried out: “I’m sure 
there is something wrong; did you not hear that crack ?” 

“It is the first salute-gun from the princes for joy that we are 
coming,” said the eldest sister. 

They went on till they came to another avenue, where all the 
leaves were golden, and at last to a third on which sparkled dia- 
monds. From each of these trees the soldier broke off branches, 
and the youngest, when she heard them crack, seemed terribly 
afraid, although her eldest sister persisted in calling them salute- 
guns. 

After a while they reached the borders of a large lake, on which 
lay twelve pretty little boats, and in the boats sat twelve handsome 
young princes, who were wailing for the king’s daughters. Each of 
them took one in his boat, and the soldier unseen seated himself 
with the youngest. 

As this prince rowed away, he said: “I cannot tell how it is, 
but the boat seems heavicr to-day than it has ever been before. I 
am obliged to use all my strength to keep up with the rest.” 

“It cannot really be heavier,” she replied, “it must be the heat 
which makes you weaker ; it is most oppressive weather.” 

On the opposite shore stood a noble castle brilliantly lighted up, 
and from the rooms came sounds of soul-stirring music from fife 
and drum. ‘The boats were rowed towards it, and, the princes as- 
gisting their companions to land, led them to the ball-room of the 
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castle, and they were all very soon joining in the dance with great 
Bpinit. 

The soldier danced among them unseen, and often when a 
glass of wine was brought and placed on the table, he would 
empty it while they turned their heads, and by so doing greatly 
alarm the youngest sister, whose fears, however, were always 
silenced by the eldest. 

They danced till three o’clock in the morning, when all their 
shoes were completely worn out. The princes accompanied the 
king’s daughters to the boats, and rowed them back again over the 
lake, and this time the invisible soldier seated himself in the boat 
with the eldest. 

On reaching the shore, they said farewell to each other, and 
promised to be there on the following night. As soon as they 
reached the steps, the soldier ran on before them and laid himself 
on his bed, so that when the twelve princesses, tired and sleepy, 
came slowly tripping back, he snored so loudly that they ali heard 
him, and said: “ From him we are quite safe.” Then they took 
off their beautiful clothes, put them away, and, after placing their 
dancing-shoes under the bed, laid themselves down and siept till 
*t was time to rise. 

The soldier next morning, however, said not a word of what he 
had seen ; he wished to go again to those wonderful places, and 
so on the second and third nights he was with them as before. 
The proceedings were the same as at the first, and they danced till 
their shoes were worn out. On the third night, however, he took 
away with him a goblet as another proof of his visit. 

When the hour arrived in which he was expected to state whe- 
ther he had made the expected discovery, he took the three 
branches which he had broken off, and the goblet, and appeared 
before the king. The twelve princesses placed themselves secretly 
behind the door to listen and hear what he would say. 

The king asked the question : “‘ How have my twelve daughters 
worn out their dancing-shoes during each night ?” 

“ By dancing with twelve princes,” replied the soldier, “in a 
subterranean castle.” And then he described all that he had seen, 
and pointed to the proofs he had brought with him. 

On hearing this, the king sent for his daughters, and asked them 
if what the soldier had said was true. They saw at once that all 
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was discovered, they could deny nothing, and must therefore 
take the consequences of their conduct. Thereupon the king 
asked the soldier which of them he would have for a wife, so he 
replied : “I am no longer young, so give me the eldest.” 

On that very day the marriage was celebrated, and the kingdom 
promised to the soldier after the king’s death. The rest of the 
king’s daughters were condemned to be placed under the spell of 
enchantment for as many days as they had danced nights with the 
princes in the enchanted castle. 


The Drummer. 





A vounc drummer was one evening walking across the fields, and 
as he came to a lake, he saw lying on the shore three pieces of 
white linen. 

“What fine linen !” he said ; and taking up one picce, he put it 
in his pocket. He went home, thought no more of what he had 
found, and went to bed. Just as he was going to sleep, he thought 
he heard some one call out his name, aud heard distinctly a 
gentle voice say : “ Drummer, drummer, wake up !” 

At first in the dark he could distinguish nothing, but presently 
he saw hovering over his bed a light form. 

“What is it ?” he asked. 

“Give me back my dress,” answered the voice, “which you 
took away from the lake yesterday.” 

“You shall have it,” said the drummer, “ if you will tell me who 
you are.” 

“Ah,” cried the voice, “I am the daughter of a mighty king, 
but I have fallen into the power of a witch, and am confined to a 
glass mountain. Each day I am obliged to bathe in the lake with 
my two sisters; but without my dress, I cannot fly back to the 
iceberg, and my sisters have already gone away and left me 
alone. I pray you, therefore, to give me back my dress.” 

‘Be at peace, poor child,” said the drummer ; “ you shall have 
your dress very soon.” Then he took the piece of linen out of his 
pocket, and offered it to her in the darkness. She seized it hastily 
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and was going away. ‘Wait one moment,” he said; “can I not 
help you in any way ?” 

“You could only help me,” she replied, “by climbing on the 
glass mountain and freeing me from the witch’s power. But you 
could not reach the mountain; or even if you did, you would be 
unable to climb to the top.” 

““What I wish to do I can do,” said the drummer. “T feel 
great compassion for you, and I fear nothing; but I do not know 
where the mountain is, nor the way to it.” 

“The road hes through a large forest,” she replied, “and you 
must pass several inns on your way. More than this I dare not 
tell you.” 

Then he heard the rush of wings and she was gone. By the 
break of day the drummer was up and ready. He hung his dru 
on his shoulder, and went without fear to cross the forest. After 
walking for some time, and not meeting any giants, he thought to 
himself, “I must wake up the lazy sleepers.” So he turned his 
drum before him, and played such a tantara that the birds on the 
trees flew away screaming. 

Not long after a giant who had been sleeping in the grass rose 
up and stood before him. He was as tall as a fir-tree, and cried 
out to the drummer: “ You wretched little creature! what do you 
mean by waking people up out of their best sleep with your horrid 
drum ?” 

‘I drummed to wake you,” he replied, “ because, as many theu- 
sands have done before, I did not know the way.” 

“What do you want here in my wood ?” asked the giant. 

“ Well, I wish to free the forest from such monsters as you are !” 

“ Oho !” cried the giant, “‘ why, I could crush you beneath my 
foot as I would crush an ant !” 

“‘ Don’t suppose you are going to perform any such thing,” cried 
the drummer. “If you were to stoop down to catch hold of one of 
us, he would jump away and hide himself, and when you were lying 
down. to sleep, his people would come from every bush and thicket, 
each carrying a steel hammer in his girdle. They would creep cau- 
uously upon you, and soon with their hammers beat out your 
brains |” 

This assertion made the giant rather uneasy. “If I meddle 
with there ennnine Hitth n-anl " h thansht “thee can na 
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doubt, do me some mischief. I can easily strangle wolves and 
bears, but I cannot defend myself against these earth worms.” 

“Listen, little man,” he said, “I pledge myself that you and 
your companions shall for the future be left in peace; and now 
tell me what you wish, for I am quite ready to do your pleasure.” 

‘You have long legs,” said the drummer, “so that you can run 
more swiftly than I can. Carry me to the glass mountain, and I 
will take that as a proof of your kind feeling towards us, and my 
people shall leave you in peace.” 

‘Come here, worm,” said the giant, “ seat yourself on my shoul- 
ders, and I will carry you wherever you wish ” 

The giant then lifted him up, and the drummer soon began to 
play away on his drum to his heart’s content. The giant was quite 
satisfied , he thought this would be a sign to the rest of the little 
people that he was friendly with them, 

After a while, a second giant made his appearance, and he took 
the drummer from the first, and stuck him 1n the button hole of his 
coat. The drummer seized the button, which was as large as a dish, 
and holding fast by it, looked about him quite contentedly. Presently 
came a third, who took him from the button hole, and placed him 
on the brim of b,s hat, from which elevation he could look over the 
tree tops. 

All at once in the blue distance he espied a mountain. “ Ah!” 
thought he, “ that 1s certainly the glass mountain ,” and so it was. 

The giant, after a few more steps, reached the foot of the moun- 
tain, and then he lifted the drummer from his hat, and placed him 
on the ground. The little man wished to be carried to the top of 
the mountain, but the giant shook his head, murmured something 
in his beard, and went back to the wood. 

There stood the poor little drummer at the foot of the mountain, 
which looked as high above him as if three mountains had been 
placed one upon another. ‘The sides were as slippery as a muror, 
and there seemed no possible means of reaching the top. He 
began to climb, but he slid backwards at every step. “If I werea 
bird, now,” he said to himself , but it was only half a wish, and no 
wings grew. 

While he thus stood, not knowing how to help himself, he saw at 
a little distance two men struggling together. He went up to them, 
and found that they were quarrelling about a saddle which lay on 
the ground between them, and which they each wished to have. 
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“What fools you must be,” he cried, “to want a saddle when 
you have not a horse to place it upon !” 

“This saddle is worth a contest,” said one of the men, “ for 
whoever seats himself upon it, and wishes himself somewhere, even 
were it to the end of the world, he would have his wish accom- 
plished the moment it was uttered !” 

“The saddle is our joint property, and it is my turn to ride it; 
but my companion will not let me.” 

“‘T will soon put an end to this contention,” said the drummer. 
“Go to a little distance, and stick a white staff in the ground ; then 
come back, and start from here to run to the mark, and whoever is 
there first is to ride first.” 

They did as he advised, and then both started off at a full trot ; 
but scarcely had they taken two steps, when the drummer swung 
himself on the saddle, and wished to be on the top of the moun- 
tain, and, ere a man could turn his hand, there he was. 

The top of the mountain formed an extensive plain, on which 
stood an old stone-built house ; in front of it a large fish-pond, and 
behind it a dark dreary forest. Neither man nor animals could be 
seen ; not a sound disturbed the peaceful stillness, excepting the 
wind rustling the leaves, while the clouds floated silently over his 
head. 

He stepped up to the door of the house and knocked. No one 
answered, and he knocked a second time ; but it was not till the 
third time that the door was opened by an old woman with a brown 
face and red eyes. She had a pair of spectacles on her long nose, 
and looked at him very sharply as she asked ; “ What is your busi- 
ness here ?” 

“T want admission, food, and a night’s lodging,” he replied. 

“All these you shall have,” she replied, “if you will perform 
three tasks for me.” 

“ Willingly,” he replied, “I do not shrink from work, however 
difficult it may be.” 

The old woman, on this, led him in, gave him a supper, and a 
good bed in the evening. 

Next morning, when he got up, breakfast was ready for him, 
and after eating it, he expressed his readiness to perform the tasks 
she had spoken of. 

In reply, the old woman took a thimble from her lean finger, 
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and offering it to him, said: “Now go, for your first task, and 
scoop out the water from the fish-pond outside with this thimble, 
and the work must be finished before night ; all the fish, also, that 
are in the water must be laid together according to their size and 
species |” 

“That is a strange task,” said the drummer. However, he went 
out to the pond, and commenced his work. 

He scooped industriously for the whole morning ; but how can 
aman empty a large quantity of water with only a thimble to dip 
with at a time? Why, it would occupy a thousand years. 

When noontide came, he thought to himself: “ All I am doing 
is quite useless ; it will be just the same whether I work or not.” 
So he gave it up, and seated himself. 

Presently, he saw a young maiden coming towards him from the 
house. She had a basket in her hand containing some dinner for 
him, and she said : “ Why are you sitting here and looking so sad ? 
What is the matter ?” 

He looked up at her, and saw that she was very handsome. 
‘¢ Ah,” he exclaimed, “I cannot perform the first task which has 
been given me, and how shall I succeed with the other two? I 
have come to seek for a king’s daughter who dwells here, but I 
have not found her, so I may as well go away.” 

‘Ne; stay here,” she replied, “I will help you out of your 
trouble. You are tired now, so lay your head in my lap, and go 
to sleep. When you awake again, your work will be done.” 

The drummer did not require to be told twice, and, as soon as 
his eyes were closed, the maiden turned a wish ring on her finger, 
and said: ‘ Water, rise out ; fish, come out.” 

In a moment the water rose in the air like a white mist, and 
floated away to the clouds above the mountain, while the fish came 
springing and jumping on the bank, and laid themselves down near 
each other, each according to its size and species. When the 
drummer awoke, he saw with astonishment that all had been done 
for him. 

“It is not quite right now,” said the maiden, “ one of the fish is 
lying away from its own species, quite alone. When the old 
woman comes this evening to see if all is done as she desired, she 
will ask why that little fish is left out. ‘Then throw it in her face, 
and say, ‘that is left for you, old witch !” 
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In the evening she came, and, when she asked the question as 
_the maiden had said she would, he threw the fish in her face, and ° 
repeated the words as she had told him. The old woman stood 
still, and appeared not to notice what he had done ; excepting 

that she looked at him with malicious eyes. 

The next morning she said to him: “The task I gave you 
yesterday was too easy, you must have something more difficult 
to-day. I expect you, therefore, to cut down all the trees of the 
forest behind this house, to split them into logs and stack them, 
and when evening comes all must be finished !” 

She gave him an axe, a chopper, and a wedge. But the axe was 
made of lead, and the chopper and wedge of tin ; so that when he 
began hiswork the axe stuck fast in the wood, and the chopper and 
wedge struck one against the other, and became useless. 

He knew not what to do, but at noon the maiden came again 
with his dinner and comforted him. ‘“ Lay your head in my lap,” 
said she, “and sleep, and when you awake the work will be done.” 

While he slept, she turned the wish-ring on her finger, and in a 
moment the whole of the forest trees fell together with a crash 
The wood divided itself into logs and stacked itself in piles, it 
was as if an invisible giant had accomplished the task. When the 
dreamer awoke, the maiden said; “ You see how all the wood is 
cut down and stacked, except one little bough. When the old 
woman comes this evening and asks what the bough is left there 
for, you must give her a blow with it and say, ‘It is for you, old 
witch.’” 

The old woman came, and when she Saw the work all done, she 
said: “Ah, it was an easy task I gave you, but what is mat bough 
left there for ?” 

“For you, witch,” he replied, giving her a blow with it. But 
she anpeared not to feel it, laughed scornfully, and said: “To- 
moriuw, you shail place all uns wood in a heap, set fire to it, and 
burn it.” 

He was at the forest by seyncede. and began his work of gathering 
the wood into a heap, but how was it possible for one man to 
carry the trees of a whole forest into one spot. The work went 
backwards not forwards. The maiden, however, did not forget 
him in his trouble, she brought him his mid-day meal, and when 
he had eaten, made him lay his head in her Jap and sleep. When 
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he awoke the whole stack of wood was burning in one vast flame, 
the tongues of which reached to the clouds. “ Listen now,” said 
the maiden, “ when the witch comes she will give you all sorts of 
orders. If you perform courageously, whatever she desires she 
cannot injure you, or touch your life. But if you show any fear 
she will put you in the fire, and you will be consumed. At last, 
when you have done all she tells you, then take her up with both 
hands and throw her into the flames.” 

Then the maiden went away, and presently the witch came 
sneaking up. ‘‘ Ha,” she exclaimed, “I am so cold, and here is 
a fire, to warm my old bones, and do me good; but there lies a 
log that will not burn, just fetch it out for me. If you can do 
that you are free to go where you will. Now be brisk and do asI 
tell you.” 

The drummer did not hesitate long, he sprang into the flames, 
but they did him no harm, and not even a hair of his head was 
singed as he drew out the log and placed it before her. Scarcely, 
however, had it touched the ground, than it was transformed, and 
the beautiful maiden, who had helped him in his trouble, stood 
before him; the silk and gold embroidered clothes she wore, 
proving at once that she was a king’s daughter. The old witch 
laughed spitefully and said: “ You think you are going to have 
the princess, but you shan’t, I will take care of that,” and she 
advanced to lay hold of the maiden and carry her away. But the 
drummer started forward, seized the old witch with both hands and 
threw her into the very midst of the flames which gathered over 
her as if in joy at being able to consume a witch. 

The king’s daughter looked earnestly at the drummer and saw 
that he was really a handsome youth, and remembered that he had 
saved her life and set her free from the witch’s spell. So she held 
out her hand to him, and said: “ You have risked everything for 
me, therefore I will now do something for you. Promise to be true 
to me, then shall you be my spouse. I have plenty of riches and 
possessions which the old witch has accumulated.” 

She led him into the house and showed him chests and boxes 
which were full of treasures. They left the gold and silver, took 
only the precious stones, and prepared to leave the mountain of 
glass. Then the drummer said to her, “Seat yourself with me on 
my saddle, and we can fly through the air like birds.” 
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“The old saddle is uscless to me,” she said, “I only require to 
turn my wish ring over, and we are at home.” 

“ All right!” he cried, “then let us wish ourselves at the gate 
of my native city.” 

In a trice they were there, and then the drummer said: “TI will 
first go and see my parents and tell them all the news, wait here 
for me in this field, I will soon return.” 

“‘ Ah,” said the king’s daughter, “let me beg of you to be careful 
when you arrive, remember to kiss your parents only on the left 
cheek, otherwise you will forget me and all that has happened, and 
I shall be left behind in the field alone.” 

“How can I ever forget you?” he said, and pledged her with 
his right hand to return to her very soon. 

When he reached his father’s house no one knew who he was, 
he had so changed, for the three days which he had, as he sup- 
posed, spent on the mountain, had been really three long years. 
At last they recognised him, and his parents were so overjoyed at 
his return that they fell on his neck and embraced him. He was 
also so moved in his heart that he kissed them on both cheeks, 
and thought not once of the maiden’s words. As soon as he had 
kissed them on the right cheek all gratitude to the king’s daughter 
vanished from his heart. He turned out his pockets and threw 
great handfuls of precious stones on the table, his parents 
wondering how and where he had obtained all these niches. 
‘They were, however, very happy to accept them. 

The father’s first act was to build a beautiful castle, around 
which were gardens, and woods, and meadows, as if a prince had 
been going to reside in it. 

And, when it was finished, the mother said to her son, “I have 
chosen a maiden to be your wife, and in three days the wedding 
must take place.” ‘The drummer was quite contented to do as his 
parents wished. 

The poor princess stood for a long time outside the town, wait- 
ing for the return of the young man. When evening came, she 
said to herself, “No doubt, he has kissed his parents on the right 
cheek, and I am quite forgotten.” Her heart was so full of grief, 
that she wished herself in a lonely house, in the wood close by. 

Every evening, she went into the town, and wandered about the 
grounds of his father’s castle. She saw him many times; but he 
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never saw her; and one day, she heard people talking of his mar- 
nage, and saying that it would take place the following day. 
‘Then she said to herself, “I will try to win him back again.” 
So, on the first day of the betrothal, she wished for a beautiful 
dress that should shine as the sun. And, when it lay before her, 
it glittered like sun-beams. All the guests were assembled when 
she entered the room; every one present was surprised at her 
beauty, and her nich dress; but the drummer did not recognize 
her among so many, and she had disguised herself. That night, 
however, when all was still, she placed herself outside his window, 
and sang, 
*¢Drummer, should I forgotten be? 

Was it not I who tended thee, 

And to your tasks lent all my aid? 

When on the mountain top we stiayed, 

You freed me fiom the witch’s power, 

And swore to love me fiom that hour: 

These niches all were gifts from me, 

Then why should I forgotten be?” 


But the song was all lost; the young man slept soundly, and 
heard it not. On the second evening, she was again at the festi- 
val, and afterwards sung her mournful song outside the window. 

But she had mistaken the sleeping-room of her lover, and again 
her complaints would have been useless, had not the servants of 
the castle told their young master that they had heard a beautiful 
voice singing during the night. His curiosity was excited, and he 
determined to listen at the window himself. 

In the night after the third day of the betrothal, when the festi- 
vities were over, the young man placed himself at the window to 
listen ; but, no sooner had he heard the sound of the voice singing, 


*“‘Diummer, should I forgotten be? 
Was it not I who tended thee, 
And to your tasks lent all my aid? 
When on the mountain top you stiayed, 
You freed me fiom the witch’s power, 
And swore to love me from that hour ; 
Your riches all were gifts from me ; 
Drummer, should I forgotten be?” 


Than to his memory everything returned. “Ah,” he cried, “how 
nearly have I lost my true and only love! In the joy of my heat 
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I kissed my parents on the right cheek. There is the fault; but I 
will atone for my conduct.” He started up, as the song still con- 
tinued in plaintive accents, rushed out, and exclaimed, “ Forgive 
me, dearest ;” and, as he pressed her to his heart, she forgot her 
sorrow, and forgave him all. 

Then he led her to his parents, and said, “This is the true 
bride,” and told them what she had done for him, and the cause of 
his forgetfulness. They were ready to receive her at once as their 
daughter-in-law, and the other intended bnde was made quite con- 
tented by being presented with the beautzful dresses which the 
real bride had worn at the festival. 


Che Ropal Curnip. 





THERE were once two brothers, who had both served in the war as 
soldiers ; one was rich, the other poor. The poor brother was 
determined to work for his living, so he took off his soldier’s uniform, 
and became a farmer. In one of his fields. after he had dug and 
ploughed it well, he sowed turnip seed. After a time, when the 
grains sprung up, one of them grew to such an enormous size, and 
continued to increase, and become so thick and large, that it 
almost seemed as if it would never stop growing at all. 

People called it the prince of turnips, for none had ever been 
seen like it before, nor ever would again. At last, it grew so big 
that, it would have quite filled 2 waggon, and would have requircd 
two oxen to draw it. The farmer hardly knew what to do with 
it, or whether it would bring him luck or misfortune. 

At last he thought to himself, “Suppose I sell it. I should not 
get much certainly for such a great thing, and why should I eat it 
myself when little turnips would do just as well. No. I think 
the best thing I can do is to carry it to the king, and make hima 
present of it. So he laid the turnip on his waggon, harnessed the 
oxen to it, carried it to the castle, and presented it to the kiag. 
we What a strange looking thing!” said the king, when he saw 
tt. Many most wonderful things have passed before my eyes ; but 
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never such a monster as this. From what kind of seed did you grow 
it? or has it come to you as a favourite of fortune?” 

“Ah! no!” replied the farmer. “Iam no child of fortune, only 
@ poor soldier ; and, as I have no pension, and nothing to live upon, 
I hung up my soldier’s coat on a nail, and took to tilling the land. 
I have a brother who is rich; but, my lord king, you yourself know 
that those who have nothing are forgotten by all the world.” 

Then the king felt so much sympathy for the poor man that he 
promised to present him with enough, not only to overcome his 
poverty ; but to make him as rich as his brother. So the king 
gave him money, and fields, and meadows, and made him so very 
rich that his brother’s possessions could not be compared with his. 

When the brother heard of these riches, and that they had all been 
acquired through a large turnip, he was envious, and thought over 
every possible way in which he might be able to obtain such luck, 
He decided at last to present to the king fine horses, and gold, 
and thought that, of course, he would give him pure, really 
valuable presents in return. If the king had given so much to his 
brother for a turnip, what might he not expect for these beautiful 
things. 

The king accepted the presents, and said he could think of 
nothing better or more uncommon to offer him in return than the 
large turnip. So the rich brother was obliged to hire a waggon and 
oxen, lay his brother’s turnip on it, and drive the waggon home. 

In his anger and rage at the king’s treatment, he knew not what 
to do, till at last his wicked thoughts excited him to go and shoot 
his brother. 

To effect this, he found it necessary to have recourse to 
stratagem ; and so he went to him, and said, “ Dear brother, I have 
discovered a hidden treasure, not far from here. Shall we go 
together to dig it up, and divide it?” 

Without the least suspicion of wrong, the brother agreed to go 
with him, and they went out together, and walked on till they 
approached a stream of water. At the most lonely part, the 
wicked man suddenly overpowered his brother, bound him hand 
and foot, and was about to hang him on a tree. He had almost 
accomplished his wicked intention when there sounded in the 
distance a voice singing merrily, and the clatter of horse’s hoofs. 

In great terror the intended murderer unfastened the string from 
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the branch of the tree, pushed the bound body of his brother into a 
sack, and took to flight. The brother, however, struggled till he 
worked a hole in the sack, through which he could push his head. 
Just as he had done so, there came walking his horse along 
the road a travelling scholar, a young fellow full of life and joy, 
singing a song as he rode through the wood or on the highway. 
As he came near the sack where the poor farmer lay, a prisoner 
bound, the farmer called out, “I wish you good-day, traveller.” 

The scholar looked about in every direction to see where the 
sound came from. At last he said, “ Who calls me?” 

“Raise your eyes,” cried the voice from above. “Here sits 
Wisdom in a sack. I have in a very little while learnt great 
things, in comparison to which all scholars are vanity; and I have 
ascertained also that everyone who climbs up here may quickly 
become wiser than other men. [I understand the stars and the 
heavenly bodies, the way the wind blows, the sand of the sea, the 
healing of sickness, and the strength of vegetables, birds, and 
stones. Were you once in my position, you would feel how 
gloriously wisdom flows out of a sack.” 

The scholar, when he heard all this, was astonished, aud cried, 
‘Blessed be the hour that we have met! Cannot I come into the 
sack for a little while now?” 

This was just what he up above wanted ; so he said, “I will let 
you stay here for a little while presently as a reward for your kind 
words; but you can remain only an hour. I have learnt all I 
know in less time than that.” 

The scholar waited ; but the time appeared so long to him that 
he begged to be allowed to go into the sack at once—his thirst for 
wisdom was So great. 

The man in the sack hesitated a little longer, and at last 
said, “‘Well, then, let me down, and unbind me, and you shall 
get in.” 

The scholar lowered tne sack, and set him free. ‘Now, then,” 
he cried, “ draw me up quickly,” and prepared to step into the sack. 

“Stop, stop!” cried the other; “not so fast. He seized him by 
the head as he spoke, stuck him into the sack head foremost, drew 
the string tight, and raised the searcher after wisdom to the bough 
of the tree till he swung in mid air. Then he said to him, “Stay 


there, my dear fellow, for a while. Do you not already feel 
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something of the wisdom that comes from experience. Sit there, 
and rest till you become clever.” 

Thereupon, he mounted the scholar’s horse, and rode away— 
with the determination, however, that he would send some one in 
an hour to let him down, and release him. 


@ltite and Black. 


A WOMAN one day was going to a field with her daughter and her 
step-daughter to cut clover for their cattle. A good fairy met 
them disguised as a poor woman, and said: “ Will you show me 
the way to the town ?” 

“If you want to know, find out for yourself,” said the mother. 

‘‘ As you arc so very anxious to find the way,” said her daughter, 
“you had better engage a guide.” 

But the step-daughter said: “ Poor woman, come with me; I 
will take you a little way and show you.” 

Then the fairy in anger turned her back on the mother and 
daughter, leaving upon them the power of enchantment by which 
they both became as black as night and as ugly as sin. 

She then accompanied the step-daughter, and as they drew near 
the town, she said: “Choose for yourself three things, and I will 
grant them.” 

Then said the maiden: “TI should like to become as pure and 
beautiful as the sun.” Immediately she became fair and beautiful 
as the daylight. ‘Then I should like to have a purse of money 
which would never be empty.” This the fairy gave her, and said: 
“ Do not forget what is good.” And then, as her third request, the 
maiden asked that she might reach heaven when she died. This 
was also granted, and immediately the fairy vanished. 

When the mother and daughter came home, and saw that they 
had both become coal-black and ugly, while the step-daughter was 
fairer and more beautiful than ever, wicked thoughts rose in their 
hearts, and they thought only of how they could make her un. 
happy. 

The step-daughter, however, had a brother named Rudy, whom 
she luved very much and she told him everything that happened 

29 
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to her. One day her brother said to her, “ Dear sister, I love you 
so much that I mean to have your likeness taken, and then I 
shall have your face always before my eyes.” 

“ Very well,” she repiied; ‘but pray do not let any one else 
see the picture.” 

So he had her pi ture painted, and hung up in his room at the 
king's castle where he lived, for he was coachman to the king. 

kvery dav he felt thankful that his dear sister had gained these 
precious gifts from the fairy Not long before this time the queen 
had died, and the king was full of prief, for she had been so veau- 
tiful that none like her could be found anywhere. 

One day a servant of the castle peeped into the coachman's 
room, and saw him standing before a beautiful picture which hung 
on the wall. He watched him again and again, and saw that not 
a day passed without his standing before the picture and seeming 
to admire it, so he told the other servants, and they being envious 
informed the king. 

Upon this the king desired the picture to be brought to him, 
and he saw with surprise that it was the picture of a maiden who 
exactly resembled his dead wife, only still more beautiful, and he 
at once fell desperately in love with the picture. He sent for his 
coachman, and when he appeared asked him whose likeness it 
was. The coachman replied that it was his sister. Upon hear- 
ing this, the king resolved that no other woman should be his 
wife. 

So Rudy was ordered to take a royal carriage and horses, and 
beautiful clothes embroidered with gold, and go at once for his 
sister, and bring her back to the castle to be the king’s bride. 
When Rudy arrived in all this grandeur to fetch his sister, and she 
heard the message and saw the clothes, she was full of joy. 

But her black sister was overpowered with jealousy at this good 
fortune, and vexed herself beyond measure, and said to her 
mother, “ What is the use of all your cleverness if you can’t get 
me such luck as this ?” 

“Be quiet,” said the old woman ; “I will manage it all for you.” 
And through the power of her witchcraft she dimmed the eyes of 
the coachman so that he could hardly see, and deadened the sound 
in the ears of his sister till she became almost deaf. 

Then they all got into the carnage—the fair maiden in her 
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beautiful dress, and the mother with her daughter—while Rudy 
sat on the box and drove. After they had travelled a little way, 
Rudy said to his sister: “ Take care, dear sister, that you do not 
crus. your beautiful clothes; 1 want you to look well and neat 
when you are taken to the king.” 

But the maiden could not hear distinctly, so she said to her 
mother: “What does my dear brother say P” 

“Qh,” she replied, “ he says you must. take off your gold em- 
broidered clothes and give them to your sister.” 

She immediately did as hez step-mother said, and the black 
maiden dressed herself in the royal clothes, and gave her dark grey 
frock to her beautiful step-sister. 

Then they travelled on sull farther and Rudy again told his 
little sister to take care of her clothes and keep herself nice, that she 
might appear beautiful betore the king, but she could not hear, 
and said: “‘ What does my brother say ?” 

“He says, now,” replied the stepmother, “ that you are to give 
your sister your golden cap.” 

So the cap was taken off, and the beautiful maiden’s hair fell 
around her face and shoulders without any other ornament. And 
so they travelled on till they came near toa brook, in which the 
water was very deep. Again her brother said something to her 
which she could not hear, and asked her stepmother. 

“‘ He says,” replied the wicked woman, “that we must all get 
down here while he rests his horse.” 

The maiden stood up, thinking the carriage was going to stop, 
but as it still moved on, she lost her balance, and the cruel 
woman gave her a push, which sent her backwards into the deep 
water. At the moment she sank, a snow-white duck appeared on 
the surface of the water, and swam about. The brother, who had 
not noticed what happened, drove on till they came to the castle. 
They alighted, and the coachman, who really thought the black 
maiden was his sister, when he saw the sparkle and glitter of her 
dress, led her to the king. When the king caught sight of the 
dreadful ugliness of the maiden, he was so angry with the coach- 
nian that ne ordered him to be thrown into a dungeon full of 
snakes and vipers. The old witch, however, knew how to bewitch 
the king and blind his cyes, and she managed him so completely 
that he allowed her and her daughter to remain at the castle, and 
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at last the ugly maiden became less unpleasant to him, and he 
appeared inclined to make her his wife. 

One evening, when the hing was sitting with the ugly and 
wicked maiden, there came to the kitchen door a beautiful white 
duck, and said to the kitchen maid, “ Please make a fire here that 
I may warm and dry my feathers.” 

So the kitchen maid lighted a fire on the hearth, and the duck 
came in, and seating herself by it, pluyncd and stroked her 
feathers with her beak. Prescutly she said, “ What is my brother 
Rudy doing now?” 

“Nothing,” said the maid; “ Rudy is shut up in ea dungeon 
with snakes and adders.” 

“And what is the black witch doing, and where is her 
daughter P” 

“They are both with the king, and he will marry the daughter.” 

“TIeaven forbid,” said the duck, and she went out and swam 
away. The next evening, she came again and said the same 
words. Dut when this happened a third time, the kitchen maid 
felt that she ought to tell the kine, so she went to him and des- 
cribed what the duck had said and done. “I will come and see 
for myself,” he said, and the next evening, when the duck pushed 
her head through the kitchen door, the king drew his sword and 
cut it off. ‘The next moment there stood before him a beautiful 
maiden, exactly like the picture which his coachman had shown 
him of his sister, and he knew it must be his right bride. So he 
sent for beautiful clothes and told her to put them on, and Ied 
her into the castle quite joyfully. She then told him of the fulse- 
hood and cunning which had been used to betray her, till at last, 
she had been pushed into the water of the brook, and the king 
deceived by the witch ; she begged, however, as her first request, 
that her brother should be released fiom the dungeon into which 
he had been unjustly thrown. 

When the king had granted this petition, which he did readily, 
he went to the old witch, told her that her wickedness had been 
discovered, and that if she and her daughter did not at once leave 
his dominions they should be dragged to death by horses in a cask 
full of spikes. After they were gone, the king married the beautiful 
maiden, whose picture he had seen, and rewarded her brother so 
handsomely that he became quite a nch man 
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Eron Hans. 


NEAR. the castle of a king stood once a Jarge forest, inhabited by 
wild beasts of every kind. One day, the king sent a hunter into 
the forest to hunt a stag and kill him and bring him to the castle, 
but the hunter was never seen or heard of again. ‘ He has met 
with some accident,” said the king, and sent two hunters to search 
for him, but they remained absent also. On this, the king sum- 
moned his staff of hunters and said: ‘“ Go and search through the 
wood in every direction, and do not give up till you find the three 
men who are missing.” 

But of all this number none returned, and not one of the pack 
of hounds who went with them was ever secn again. After this, 
no one would venture into the wood, or even near it. ‘The still 
and lonely place seemed uninhabited by any living creature, for 
excepting that sometimes an eagle or a hawk would fly over the 
tree tops, nothing could be seen. 

Many years had pissed when a foreign hunter made himself 
known to the king, and stated his wish to go into the dangerous wood. 
He only asked to be provided with the necessary means to support 
him during the enterprise. The king, however, was very unwilling 
to grant him permission, and said: “The wood is no doubt 
haunted, and I fear you will not fare better than those who have 
gone before—if you go you will never come back.” 

“ My lord king,” he replied, “I will venture at all risks, and I 
snow not what fear is.” 

The hunter, true to his determination, started on his expedition, 
taking with him one hound. They had not gone far into the wood, 
when the hound became suddenly wild, and turned to run back. 
He had, however, scarcely taken two steps when a dark pool rose 
before him, a naked arm was stretched out of the water, and the 
dog was seized and quickly drawn under. 

On seeing this, the hunter went back quickly and fetched three 
men, whom he told to bring pails and buckets, to empty the pool. 
They were not long in performing this task, and, when they reached 
the bottom, there lay a wild-looking man, whose body was brown, 
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like rusty iron, while his long tangled hair hung over his face, and 
reached even to his knees. 

They bound him with cords, and led him away to the castle. 
Every one was astonished at seeing such a wonderful creature, and 
the king had him locked up in an iron cage, and placed in the 
outer court, and forbade any person to open the cage door under 
pain of death; he also kept the key himself. After this, the forest 
was quite safe to walk in. 

The king had 3 httle son, eight years old, who often played in 
the outer co. t of the castle, and one day, while tossing his gilded 
ball, it fell into the iron cage. The boy ran fearlessly to the wild 
man, and said, ‘Give me my ball.” 

‘““No,” he replied; “not unless you open the door of my 
cage.” 

“TI must not do that,” said the boy; “the king has forbidden 
it ;” and he ran away. 

The next day he came again, and asked for his ball; but the 
wild man replied, ‘Open the door, and you shall have it.” The 
boy still refused, and went away. 

On the. third day, while the king was out hunting in the forest, 
the boy came again, and said, “ You may as well give me my ball, 
for I cannot open the door, even if 1 wanted to, for I have not 
the key.” 

“It is under your mother’s sofa pillow ; you can easily fetch it,” 
was the reply. 

The boy, who wanted very much to have his ball, threw to the 
wind all thoughts of wrong or danger, went in, fetched the key, 
and unlocked the cage door. 

It opened so quickly that the boy pinched his finger, and in a 
moment the wild man was out of the cage, gave up the ball, and 
rushed away. The boy, in a terrible fright, raa after him, scream- 
ing, “ Wild man, wild man, don’t go away. I shall be beaten if 
you do.” The wild creature turned round, lifted up the boy, seated 
him on his shoulder. and walked w th hasty steps to the forest. 

On the king’s return he noticed the empty cage, and asked the 
queen how it had happened. 

“I do not know,” she replied ; “the key was under my pillow.” 
But when she looked, the key was gone. 

They then called the boy, but he did not answer; and at last, 
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after a search all over the castle and the grounds, they found that 
he was gone also. 

The king sent messengers in every direction, but all to no pur- 
pose, and then they rightly guessed that he had been taken away 
by the wild man, and the whole castle was thrown into deep sorrow. 

When the wild man reached the dark wood, he lifted the boy 
from his shoulder, and, placing him on his feet, said, “ You will 
never see your father and mother again; but I will take care of 
you, because you set me free, and I have some gratitude and pity. 
If you do all I tell you, I will make you very happy, and I have more 
gold, and richer treasures than any one in the whole world.” He 
then made the boy a nice bed in the moss, where he slept peace- 
fully all night. 

The next morning, the man led him to a well, and said, “See 
how bright and golden this water is, and yet it is as pure as crys- 
tal. Now you must sit here, and take particular care that nothing 
falls into it, otherwise it will be disturbed. In the evening I 
will come and see if you have followed my instructions.” 

The boy seated himself on the brink of the well, and saw that 
many gold fish, and golden snakes, were swimming about in the 
water, and was very careful to let nothing fall in. While he thus 
sat, his finger began to ache so terribly, that he could not help 
putting just the tip into the water, to cool it. He pulled it out 
again very quickly, and oh, how surprised he was to find it covered 
with gold! In great trouble, he tried to wipe it off, but without 
success. 

In the evening came Iron Hans, as he called himself, and, when 
he saw the boy, he said, “ What is the matter with the well ?” 

“Nothing nothing,” he answered, holding his finger behind his 
back, that Iron Hans might not see it. 

But the man said, “You have dipped your finger in the water. 
This time it does not matter, you may go; but be careful in ruture 
not to let anything fall in, or even touch the water.” 

The boy went to the well early the next morning, to watch, as 
before. ‘The finger was again painful, and to avoid touching the 
water, he raised his hands above his head, and in so donug, un- 
luckily a hair fell into the water of the well. He took it quickly 
gut. but it was already covered with gold. 

When Iron Hans came in the evening, he knew at once what 
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had happened. “You have let a hair fall into the well,” he said. 
“T will try you once more; but ifit happens again, the well is diss 
graced, and you will not be able to remain any longer with me.” 

On the third day, the boy again seated himself by the well, and 
would not even move his finger, although it was still painful. 
But the time seemed so long that he tried to amuse himself by 
watching the different objects reflected on the surface of the water. 
While stooping over it, he saw the image of himself, and when 
bending lower, to examine it, his long hair drooped over his face, 
and fell a:ound him, into the water. He raised his head quickly, 
but it was too late; the hair had already become golden, and 
shone like the sun. 

You cannot imagine how terrified the poor child was. He took 
his pocket-handxerchief and bound it round his head, hoping that 
the man would not see the gold. 

But when Iron Hans came, he knew all that had happened, and 
said, “ Take off that handkerchief.” And, as the boy did so, the 
golden hair fell on the boy’s shoulders, and, excuse himself as he 
might, it was all useless. 

‘*You have not been able to stand the test,” said the man, 
“therefore you cannot remain here. You must go out into the 
world and learn by experience what it is to be poor. But while 
you keep your heart free from wickedness, and have a kind feeling 
for me, I will allow you to call upon me to help you. If you fall 
into great trouble, come to the forest and cry, ‘Iron Hans,’ and 
I will render you assistance immediately. My power is great— 
greater than you think—and gold and silver I have in abundance.” 

The king’s son on hearing this left the wood, and travelled for 
a long time over beaten paths and unfrequented roads till he 
came to a large town. Here he sought for employment, but as 
he had not been taught any trade, he found it very difficult to 
obtain. At last he went to the castle, and asked the people of 
the court to take him in. They were rather puzzled to know what 
the boy was fit for, but they were very much pleased with his 
appearance, and told him he might stay. 

At last the cook said he might make the boy useful in the 
kitchen, to cut wood, and draw water, and sweep up the ashes. 
Once, however, after he had been some time at the castle, the 
cook told him to go and lay the cloth for the king and wait upon 
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him. He went to the king’s chamber, but wishing to hide the 
golden hair, he kept on his hat. 

The king noticing this said to him, “If you come to a royal 
table, you should take off your hat.” 

“Ah, my lord king, I cannot,” he replied; “I have a sore 
head.” 


The king on hearing this sent for the cook, scolded him well, ard 
asked him how he could take such a youth as that into his service, 
and ordered that he should be immediately dismissed. The cook, 
however, pitied the boy, and exchanged him with the gardener’s 
helper. In the garden the boy had to dig and rake, and plant 
and sow, let the wind roar and rain and weather be as bad as they 
might. 

One day in summer, while he was in the garden at work, the 
heat was so great that he was obliged to take off his hat to cool 
himself. As he did so, the sun shone upon his gold-covered hair, 
and it glittered and sparkled in its light so brightly that the 
reflection was thrown into the sleeping-chamber of the king’s 
daughter, and she started up to see what caused it. She was 
surprised to find that the bright locks belonged to a youth at work 
in the garden. She, however, called him, and said: “ Bring me 
a bunch of flowers, will you ?” 

In all haste the youth put on his hat, and then commenced 
gathering the most lovely wild flowers he could find to make a 
bouquet for the princess. As he was ascending the steps, he met 
the gardener, who said to him: “ How can you take such a nose- 
gay as that to the princess, with nothing but common field flowers? 
Go away quickly and fetch others—the rarest and most beautiful 
in the garden.” 

“ Ah, no,” said the youth ; “wild flowers are stronger and will 
please her better.” 

When he entered the room in which the princess sat, she said : 
“Take your hat off; you don’t appear to know how to behave 
yourself before me.” 

“Y dare not,” he replied ; “ pray do not ask me.” 

Without another word she rose, and, coming towards him, 
seized the hat and pulled it off Down rolled the golden hair over 
his shoulders—the most beautiful that ever was seen. He wanted 
to run away, but she held him by the arm and gave him a handfu 
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of ducats. He thanked her, but he did not care for the money, 
and as he left the castle he met the gardener, and said to him: 
“See, here is all this money; I‘don’t want it; give it to your 
children to play with.” 

The next day the princess again desired him to bring her a 
nosegay of fresh flowers, and when he entered her room, she sud- 
denly canght hold of his hat to pull it off, but he held it firmly 
with both hands, and she could not remove it. However she gave 
him again a handful of ducats, which he would not keep, but sent 
them to the gardener’s children. 

The third day the same occurred. He took the princess a nose- 
gay ; she tried to pull off his hat, but without success, and he 
would not keep the money she gave him. 

Not long after this, war was declared in the country in which 
he now lived, and the king assembled his troops to go to battle ; 
but he knew not the strength of the enemy’s forces, or whether 
they had a more numerous host of warriors than his own. 

On hearing of the war, the gardener’s boy said: “I am grown 
up now, and I should like to goto battle, if I could have a horse.” 

The soldiers laughed at him, and said: “When we are gone, 
then you go and look in the stable ; we will leave a horse there 
for you.” 

He went to the stable, as they had told him, and found a horse 
certainly; but it was lame in one foot, and halted as it walked. 
He mounted his sorry steed, however, and rode away to the 
borders of the forest, and, standing still, called out three times, 
“Iron Hans,” so loud that the trees echoed the sound. 

In a moment the wild man appeared, and said: ‘*What do you 
wish for?” 

‘‘T want a strong horse to carry me to the battle,” he replied. 

“That you shall have, and still more if you want it.” On say- 
ing this, the wild man went Lack into the forest ; and presently 
appeared a groom coming towards the young man, and leading a 
beautiful horse, snorting and curvetting, which could scarcely be 
held in; and behind him followed a troop of warriors clothed in 
bright steel, their swords glittering in the sun. 

The youth gave up to the groom his three-legged horse, mounted 
the spirited creature, and rode away at the head of his troop of 
waimiors, When they reached the batt.c-field, they found that a 
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large number of the king’s troops had’ already fallen, and those 
who remained were too weak to attack the enemy. 

Then the young knight rode into the field with his troop of steel- 
clad warriors, drove like a storm over the enemy, and overpowered 
all resistance. Those who remained took to flight; but he rode 
after them, and he and his soldiers put them to total rout. Instead, 
however, of going to the king to claim the honour of this victory, 
he turned and led his troop back to the wood, and called for Iron 
Hans. 


“What do you wish for now?” said the wild man, when he ap 
peared. 

“Take back your horse and your warriors, and give me my 
three-legged nag again.” His wish was complied with, and he 
rode home on his three-legged horse. 

Meanwhile, the king returned to the castle, and his daughter 
came to him and congratulated him on his good fortune. 

“It is not my victory at all,” he said, “ but owing to a strange 
knight who came to our help with steel-clad warriors.” 

The princess wanted to know who this strange knight was, but the 
king could not satisfy her. He told her that he and his soldiers had 
followed the flying enemy, and had not been seen since. The princess 
also enquired of the gardener where his garden assistant was gone. 

The gardener laughed, and said: “ He has been away, and re- 
turned again on his three-legged horse, and the other servants have 
been jeering and laughing at him, and crying out, ‘ Here comes our 
Hunkypuns back again ? And they asked which hedge he hid be- 
hind while the battle was going on; and his was a strange reply. 
He said he had done better than any of them, and that the victory 
would not have been won without him! And at this they laughed 
more than ever.” 

The king told his daughter a few days after that he intended to 
celebrate the victory in a festival which should last three days. 
“ And you shal] have a golden apple to throw among the visitors,” 
he said. “and perhaps this unknown wanior may be there.” 

As soon as the invitations were sent out, the young man went 
into the forest, and called Iran Hans. 

“What do you wish for now?” he asked. 

‘‘] want to be the fortunate one at the feast, and to catch the 
golden apple when the princess throws it,’ 
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“© You may be as sure of it as if you had it now,” said Iron Hans, 
“ And you shall have a red suit of armour and a chestnut horse to 
ride on !” 

The appointed day arrived, the young man presented him- 
self at the castle, and mixed so quickly with the other knights, that 
no one recognised him. During the entertainment, the princess 
stepped forward, and threw among the knights a golden apple. It 
was caught by the stranger, who immediately slipped out and dis- 
appeared. 

On the second day Iron Hans provided him with a white suit of 
armour, and he rode a grey horse. Again he caught the apple, and 
after doing so did not stop a moment, but rode quickly away. At 
this the king became angry, and said he could not allow it, and 
that whoever caught the apple ought to show himself and give up 
his name. He, therefore, gave orders that if this strange knight 
again caught the applc, and left in such haste, he was to be pursued 
and brought back ; and if he would not return willingly they were 
to use force. 

The third day of the festival arrived ; and the young knight this 
time appeared in black armour, and riding a splendid black horse 
with which Iron Hans had supplied him. Again he caught the apple, 
and instantly rode away, followed by the king’s people ; but it was 
not possible to overtake that flect horse, although one approached 
near enough to wound the young knight in the leg with the point of 
his sword. He kept his seat, however; but his horse started so 
violently that his helmet fell off, and they could see the golden 
hair that lay scattered on his shoulders. So they rode back, and 
told the king all that had happened. 

The next day the princess asked the gardener where his young 
assistant was. “He is at work in the garden to-day,” he replied. 
“But the wonder to me is that he should have been absent during 
the three days of the festival, and only came back last night; and 
he has also shown to my children three golden apples, which he 
says he has won.” 

On hearing of this the king ordered him to be sent for; and he 
made his appearance as usual with his hat on. But the princess 
went quickly towards him, and as she pulled it off, down fell the 
golden hair on his shoulders, making him look so beautiful that 
they were all astonished. 
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“Are you the knight,” asked the king, “who has attended the 
feast each day in a different coloured armour, and caught the three 
golden apples ?” 

“Yes,” he replied; “and there are the apples,” he continued, 
taking them out of his pocket, and offering them to the king. “If 
you wish for farther proof, I can show you the wound which one of 
your people inflicted with his sword when they followed me. I 
am also the knight who helped you to conquer the enemy on the 
battle field.” 

“Tf you can perform such deeds as these,” said the king, “you 
cannot be a common gardener. Who is your father?” 

“My father is a mighty king,” he replied ; “and I have money 
quite as much as I want.” 

“1 see plainly,” said the king, “that I owe you more than thanks. 
Can I do anything to show my gratitude?" 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the young knight. “You can give me 
your daughter to be my wife.” 

The young maiden laughed as she said, “I shall raise no obstacle ; 
for I knew long ago by his golden hair that he was no gardener’s 
son.” And then she went forward and kissed him. 

To the marriage came his father and mother, who were over- 
joyed at finding him alive; for they had given up all hopes of 
seeing their dear son again. 

On the day of the marriage, while they sat at the wedding-feast, 
all at once the music ceased, the door opened, and a noble-looking 
king stepped into the room, followed by a magnificent retinue. He 
approached the bridegroom, embraced him, and said, “I am Iron 
Hans. I was once a wild man while under the sorcerer’s spell; 
but you have set me free. All the treasures that I possess shall 
now be yours.” 


Slountain Sesiima 





TuERE once lived two brothers—one was poor, the other rich; 
but the rich brother gave the poor one nothing, and he had to work 
hard for his living. Times were sometimes so bad that his wife 
and children had not even bread to cat. 
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One day he was driving his cart through a wood, and noticed at 
the side of the path an opening through the trees, and behind them 
a large barren mountain which he had never observed before. So 
he stood still, and looked at it with surprise. 

As he so stood he saw twelve fierce-looking men coming towards 
him. Thinking they were robbers he drew his cart behind the 
bushes, and climbed up a tree to see what would happen. The 
twelve men went and stood before the mountain, and cried, 
“Mountain Sesima, Mountain Sesima,— open thyself.” Immediately 
the sides of the mountain parted asunder, and the twelve men 
walked in, and immediately it closed after them. 

In a short time, however, it again opened, and the twelve men 
came out carrying heavy sacks on their backs, and as soon as they 
were all in the open air they turned to the mountain and said, 
‘Mountain Sesima, Mountain Sesima, close thyself.” 

The sides instantly came together, and there was no longer any 
entrance to be seen, and the twelve men went away. 

As soon as they were out of sight the poor man came down from 
the tree, and felt very curious to know what could be concealed in 
the mountain. So he placed himself before it, and said, “ Moun- 
tain Sesima, Mountain Sesima,—open thyself ;” and the mountain 
stood open before him. He stepped in, and found that the whole 
interior was a mine full of silver and gold, and behind the gold lay 
heaps of pearls, and sparkling, precious stones like hoarded grain. 

The poor man hardly knew what to do, or whether he dare 
take anything from these treasures. At last, he filled his pockets 
with gold, leaving the pearls and precious stones lying untouched. 
When he wished to go out of the mine, he remembered to say, 
“ Mountain Sesima, Mountain Sesima,—close thyself.” And im- 
mediately the mountain closed, and the poor man took his cart 
from behind the bushes, and drove it home to his house. 

He now wanted for nothing, care had fled, and he could buy 
bread and wine, and all he required for his wife and children. 
They lived tor a long time in happiness and peacc, but he did 
not forget to give to the poor, and was kind to every one. 

When he went a second time to the mountain, he borrowed of 
his brother a bushel measure, to carry the gold and silver ; but the 
tich treasure he did not touch. At his third visit he also borrowed 
the bushel of his brother, whose suspicions were now aroused. He 
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had for a long time been jealous of his brother's fortune, and his 
happy household, and he could not imagine where he obtained 
these riches, and what he wanted the bushel for. Then a cunning 
thought came into his head, he would spread pitch over the bot- 
tom of the bushel, and when the mesure came back, there, sure 
enough, was a piece of gold sticking to It. 

Immediately he went to his brother, and asked him, “ What 
have you been measuring with my bushel ?” 

“ Wheit and barley,” said the other. ‘Then he showed him the 
piece of gold, and threatened him that if he did not tell the truth, 
he would complain of lim to the justices. Then the poor man 
told his brother all that had occurred 

On this, the nch brother had the horses harnessed to a waggon, 
and diove away, quite determined to make good use of the op- 
portunity, and bring away richer treasure than mere gold and 
silver, When he came to the mountarn, he cried, “ Mountain Se- 
sima, Mountain Sesima,—open thyself.” The mountain obeyed ; 
and, as he went in, the mountain closed upon him. 

There lay the niches all belore him, and he. for a long time, was 
in doubt what first to lay hold of At last he selected as many 
precious stones as he could cairy, and turned to go out of the 
mountain with his load. 

But his heart and thoughts had been so full of the riches and 
treasures, that he had forgotten the words, and said, “ Mountain 
Simelhi, Mountain Simeli,—open thyself.” But that was not the 
nght word, and the mountain did not move itself, but remained 
closed. 

He became terribly frightened ; but the longer he thought over 
the word, the more puzzled he became, and all his treasures now 
were useless to help him, Evening came, and then the mountain 
opened, and the twelve robbers came in. They quickly saw him, 
and laughed as they said, “ Have we caged youat last, little bird ? 
did you think that your visits were not noticed? The first and 
second times we could not toucn you, but this 1s the third time, 
and you shall not escape ” 

Then he cried out piteously, “It was not me, indeed it was not 
me, until to-day; it was my brother.” 

But he might beg for his life, and sav what he would, all was 
useless; they very quickly cut his head off. 
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The Three Heathers. 





THERE was once a king, who had three sons. Two of them were 
considered wise and prudent; but the youngest, who said very 
little, appeared to others so silly that they gave him the name of 
Simple. When the king became old and weak, and began to 
think that his end was near, he knew not to which of his sons to 
leave his kingdom. 

So he sent for them, and said, ‘‘I have made a determination 
that whichever of you brings me the finest carpet, shall be king 
after my death.” 

They immediately prepared to start on their expedition, and, 
that there might be no dispute between them, they took three 
feathers. As they left the castle, each blew a feather into the air, 
and said, “We will travel in whatever direction these feathers 
take.” One flew to the east, and the other to the west; but the 
third soon fell on the earth, and remained there. Then the two 
eldest brothers turned one to the mght, and the other to the left, 
and they laughed at Simple, because where his feather fell he was 
obliged to remain. 

Simple sat down after his brothers were gone, feeling very sad ; 
but presently, looking round, he noticed, near where his feather 
lay, a kind of trap-door. He rose quickly, went towards it, and 
lifted it up. To his surprise he saw a flight of steps, down which 
he descended, and reached another door; hearing voices within, 
he knocked hastily. The voices were singing— 

“Tittle frogs, crooked legs, 
Where do you hide ~ 


Go and see quickly 
Who is outside.” 


At this, the door opened of itself, and the youth saw a large fat 
frog, seated with a number of little frogs round her. 

On seeing him, the large frog asked what he wanted. 

‘“*T have a great wish for the finest and most beautiful carpet 
that can be got,” he rephed, Then the old frog called again to 
ber little ones— 
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** Little frogs, crooked legs, 
Run here and there, 
Bring me the large bag 
That hangs over there.” 


The young frogs fetched the bag, and, when it was opened, the 
old frog took from it a carpet so fine, and so beautifully worked, 
that nothing on earth could equal it. This she gave to the young 
man, who thanked her, and went away up the steps. 

Meanwhile, his elder brothers, quite believing that their foolish 
brother would not be able to get any carpet at all, said one to 
another, “We need not take the trouble to go farther. and scek 
for anything very wonderful; ours is sure to be the best.” And 
as the first person they met was a shepherd, wearing a sbhepherd’s 
plaid, they bought the large plaid cloth, and carried it home to the 
king. 

At the same time the younger brother returned with his beauti- 
ful carpet, and, when the king saw it, he was astonished, and said, 
“If justice is done, then the kingdom belongs to my youngest 
son.” 

But the two elder brothers gave the king no peace; they said it 
was impossible for Simple to become king, for his understanding 
failed in everything, and they begged their father to make another 
condition. 

At last he said, “ Whoever finds the most beautiful ring, and 
brings it to me, shall have the kingdom.” 

Away went the brothers a second time, and blew three feathers 
into the air to direct their way. The feathers of the two eldest 
flew east and west, but that of the youngest fell as before near the 
trap-door, and there rested. He at once descended the steps, and 
told the great frog that he wanted a most beautiful ring. She sent 
for her large bag, and drew from it a ring which sparkled with 
precious stones, and was so beautiful that no goldsmith on earth 
could make one like it. 

The elder brothers had again laughed at Simple, when his feather 
fell so soon to the ground, and, forgetting his former success with 
the carpet, scorned the idea that he could ever find a gold ring. 
So they gave themselves no trouble, but merely took a plated ring 
from the harness of a carriage-horse, and brought it to their father. 
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But when the king saw Simple’s splendid ring, he said at once, 
“The kingdom belongs to my youngest son.” 

His brothers, however, were not yet inclined to submit to the 
decision ; they begged their father to make a third condition, and 
at last, he promised that he would give the kingdom to the son 
who brought home the most beautiful woman to be his wife 

They all were again guided by blowing the feathers, and the two 
elder took the roads pointed out to them. But Simple, without 
hesitation, went at once to the frog, and said, “This time I am to 
take home the most beautiful woman.” 

“ Hey-day!” said the frog, “1 have not one by me at present; 
but you shall have one soon.” Soshe gave him a carrot, which 
had been hollowed out, and to which six mice were harnessed. 

Simple took it quite sorrowfully, and said, “What am I to do 
with this ?” 

“Seat one of my little frogs in it,” she said. 

The youth, on this, caught one up at a venture, and seated it in 
the carrot. No sooner had he done so, than it became a most 
beautiful young lady ; the carrot was tumed into a gilded coach; 
and the mice were changed to prancing horses. 

He kissed the maiden, seated himself in the carriage with her, 
drove away to the castle, and led her to the king. 

Meanwhile his brothers had proved more silly than he; not for- 
getting the beautiful carpet and the ring, they still thought it was 
impossible for Simple to find a beautiful woman also. They there- 
fore took no more trouble than before, and merely chose the 
handsomest peasant maidens they could find, to bring to their 
father. 

When the king saw the beautiful maiden his youngest son had 
brought, he said, “The kingdom must now belong to my youngest 
son after my death.” 

But the eldest brothers deafened the king’s ears anew with their 
cries, “ We cannot consent to let our stupid brother be king ; give 
us one more tnal. Let a ring be hung in the hall, and let each 
wonan spring through it.” For they thought the peasant maidens 
would easily manage to do this, because they were strong, and 
that the delicate lady would, no doubt, kill herself To this trial 
the old king consented. 

The peasant maidens jumped first ; but they were so heavy and 
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awkward that they fell, and one broke her arm, and the other het 
leg. But the beautiful lady whom Simple had brought home, 
sprung as lightly as a deer through the ring, and thus put an end 
to all opposition. 

The youngest brother married the beautiful maiden, and, after 
his father’s death, ruled the kingdom, for many years, with wisdom 
and equity. 


The Wolf and the Sox. 





A WOLF once made friends with a fox, and kept him always by 
him, so that whatever the wolf wanted, the fox was obliged to do, 
because he was the weakest, and could not, therefore, be master. 
It happened, one day, that they were both passing through a 
wood, and the wolf said, “ Red fox, find me something to eat, or 
I shall eat you.” 

“Well,” replied the fox, “I know a farm-yard near, in which 
there are two young lambs; if you like I will go and fetch one.” 
The wolf was quite agreeable, so the fox went to the field, stole 
the lamb, and brought it to the wolf; he then returned to find 
something for himself 

The wolf soon ate up the lamb, but he was not satisfied, and 
began to long so much for the other lamb, that he went'to fetch it 
himself. But he managed so awkwardly that the mother of the 
lamb saw him, and began to cry and bleat fearfully; and the far- 
mer came running out to see what was the matter. The wolf got 
so terribly beaten that he ran limping and howling back to the fox. 
“You have led me into a pretty mess,” he said. ‘I wanted the 
other lamb, and because I went to fetch it, the farmer has nearly 
killed me.” 

“Why are you such a glutton, then ?” replied the fox. - 

Another day, as they were in a field, the greedy wolf exclaimed, 
* Red tox, if you don’t find me something to eat, I shall eat 
you up.” 

“Oh! 1 can get you some pancakes, if you like,” he said ; “for 
I know a farmhouse where the wife is frying them now.” 

20——2 
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So they went on together, and the fox sneaked into the house, 
sniffed, and smelt about for some time, till he at last found out 
where the dish stood. Then he dragged six pancakes from it, and 
brought them to the wolf. 

“Now you have something to eat,” said the fox, and went 
away to find his own dinner. 

The wolf, however, swallowed the pancakes in the twinkling of 
an eye, and said to himself, “ They taste so good I must have some 
more.” Sohe went into the farm kitchen, and, whilé pulling down 
the pancakes, upset the dish, and broke it in pieces. 

The farmer’s wife heard the crash, and came rushing in; but 
when she saw the wolf, she called loudly for the farm servants, who 
came rushing in, and beat him with whatever they could lay their 
hands on, so that he ran back to the fox in the wood with two 
lame legs, howling terribly. 

“‘FIow could you serve me such a dirty trick?” he said. “The 
farmer neailly caught me; and he has given me such a thrash-- 
ing.” 

‘Well, then,” replied the fox, “you should not be such a 
glutton.” 

Another day, when the wolf and the fox were out together, and 
the wolf was limping with fatigue, he said, “Red fox, find me 
something to eat, or I shall eat you.” 

The fox replied, “I know a man who has been slaughtering 
cattle to-day ; and there is a quantity of salted meat lying in a tub 
in the cellar. I can fetch some of that.” 

“No,” said the wolf; “let me go with you this time. You 
can help me if I cannot run away fast enough.” 

“You may come for aught I care,” replied Reynard, and showed 
him on the way many of his tricks; and at last they reached the 
cellar safely. 

There was meat in abundance. The wolf made himself quite at 
home, and said, “There will be-time to stop when I hear any 
sound.” 

The fox also enjoyed himself; but he kept looking round now 
and then; and ran often to the hole through which they had 
entered to try if it was still large enough for his body to slip throngh. 

“Dear fox,” said the wolf, “why are you running about and 
jumping here and there so constantly ?” 
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“TI must see if anyone is coming,” replicd the cunning animal, 
“and I advise you not to eat too much.” 

The wolf replied, “I am not gaing away from here till the tub 
is einpty.” 

At this moment in came the farmer, who had heard the fox 
jumping about in the cellar. The fox no sooner saw him than 
with a spring he was through the hole. The wolf made an attempt 
to follow him; but he had eaten so much, and was so fat that he 
Stuck fast. The farmer on seeing this fetched a cudgel and killed 
him on the spot. The fox ran home to his den full of joy that he 
was at last set free from the old ghutton’s company. 








The Three Trades. 





A MAN who had three sons was very anxious respecting their 
future career after his own death. He had nothing to leave them 
but the house in which they lived, and was rather puzzled which 
to make his heir. He thought, it is true, that he could sell the 
house, and divide the money between them; but at last he 
determined to call them together, and talk over the matter. So he 
said to them, “I think you had better each go out into the world, 
and learn some trade, and on your return whoever shall bring the 
greatest masterpiece shall have the house.” 

The young men were very much pleased with this proposal. The 
eldest chose the trade of blacksmith ; the second of a barber, and 
the third determined to become a fencing master. So they 
appointed a time to meet together again at the house, and set out on 
their journey. 

Fortunately they all fell in with first-rate masters, who taught 
ther: the higher branches of their trade. The eldest son was at last 
appointed to shoe the king’s horses, and thought to himself, ** After 
this, i am sure to get the house.” 

The second son, who was a barber, had first-rate appointments at 
the houses of noblemen, and thought of the house as already his. 

‘The fencing-master had received many hard knocks, but he 
clenched his teeth, and did not complain; for he thought to 
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himself, “If I am afraid of being knocked about, I shall never be 
able to claim the house.” 

At length the time came for them to meet agiin at home, for their 
father to decide; but they could not at first find an opportunity to 
make their cleverness known. So they sat down together in the 
field to consider the mattcr. As they thus sat they saw a hare 
running across the field towards them. 

“Hai!” exclaimed the barber, “here comes an Opportunity for 
me.” Sohe hastily filled his basin with lather, and as the hare 
ran by, he shaved off a piece of his beard without cutting him or 
shortening another hair besides. 

“YT like that,” said the father; “and unless your brothers can 
do something more wonderful still, the house 1s yours,” 

Betore long, another opportunity occurred to display the skill of 
the second son. <A gentleman drove by at a rapid rate in a car- 
riage drawn by four horses. “Now you shall £35 what I can do, 
father,” said the farrier; so he sprang out, took /off the shoes of 
the leader, and replaced them with new ones, without stopping the 
carriage. 

“Well,” exclaimed his father, “you are a clevér fellow; you 
have performed your task as skilfully as your brother; and I am 

puzzled now to know which of you ought to have tle house.” 

“Father,” said the youngest son, “let me tr-y, before you 
decide.” At chis moment it began to rain, and the fencing master, 
looking up, cried, “ Here 1s my opportunity.” As he spoke, he 
raised his fencing-stick, and made such rapid passes with it over 
and across their heads, that not a drop of rain ff2]] upon them, 
although it poured faster and heavier, as if the sky was being 
emptied with buckets; but where the father and “his sons sat the 
ground remained as dry as if they had been under‘ their own roof. 

When the father saw the effect of this fencing, he; was astonished, 
and said, “Most certainly the youngest has pe‘tformed the best 
masterpiece ; the house must be his.” h 

The elder brothers were quite content; they, had already re- 
ceived praise for their work, and they were all sc attached to each 
other, that they readily agreed to live together in the house, and 
follow their different trades. These trades hiad been so well 
learnt, and were so skilfully performed, that hey soon made a 
great deal of money, and lived for many year%, in great content. 
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The Dragon's Grandmother, 
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ment till old agecame upon them. At last, one of them was taken 
ill and died, and the other two grieved so greatly that they did 
not long survive him; and, as they had lived together in love 
and harmony, so, after their death, they were buiied in the same 
grave. 
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A KING, who was at war witha neighbouring country, had a large 
number of soldiers, but he paid them so badly th ‘ they could 
scarcely manage to live At last, three of them determined to run 
away on the trst opportunity. “J£ we are caught, we shall be 
hung on the gallows, without mercy,” said one who was fearful 

‘‘ Nonsense,” replied another , “do you see that great corn-field 
in the distance? We can hide ourselves safely there ; the army 
will not dale to pass through a field of standing corn; besides, 
they are to march to-moriow morning.” 

The others agreed to follow this advice, so the three soldiers 
deserted that night, and hid themselves in the standing corn. 
They had made a mistake, however, about the movemen.s of the 
aimy, for it still remained eweamped near to the corn-field in which 
they had concealed themselves. 

For two days and nights they were obliged to remain there, not 
daring to move, till they were neatly starved, and death appeared 
inevitable. Then said one of them, ‘“‘ What 1s the use of our de- 
serting, if we are to die of hunger? We may as well give ourselves 
up at once.” 

At this moment a great dragon appeared in the air above them, 
and, gradually sinking down to the place where they lay, asked 
them why they were concealing themselves. 

‘We are three soldiers who have deserted,” was the reply, “ be- 
cause our pay was so smal] , but now, we must die of hunger, for if 
we return we shall be hanged on the gallows” 

‘Will you serve me for seven years?” said the dragon. “TI will 
carry you safely through the army, and no one shall see you.” 

“We have no choice,” they replied, “‘and must therefore accept 
your proposal.” 
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The dragon, on this, seized them in his claws, and carried them 
through the air, over the heads of their comrades, and landed them 
safely on the ground, at a great distance. He then gave each of 
them a whip, and said, “When you crack these whips smartly, 
money will flow around you in abundance, as much as you desire. 
You can then live in style, like great lords, and have horses and 
carriages, and every luxury; but, at the end of seven years, you 
will belong to me.” At these words he handed them a book, in 
which they were expected to sign their names. 

After this was done, he said: “I will, however, give you one 
chance to escape me, if at the end of the time you are able 
to guess three riddles which I shall then propound to you, my 
power will be over and you will be free.” The dragon then flew 
away, and the three soldiers, immediately began to crack their 
whips joyfully, and soon had money enough and to spare. They 
had horses and carriages, and could travel all over the world, and 
they ate and drank, lived and dressed like gentlemen-—happy and 
contented, but did nothing wicked or wrong. 

Time, however, passed on quickly, and as the end of the seven 
years approached, two of the soldiers became very sad and un- 
easy ; the third, however, who was naturally hght-hearted, said to 
them: “ Brothers, donot fear, I have my wits about me still; I 
will find out the dragon’s nddles.” 

They were walking in the fields a few days after this, and the 
two fearful ones seated themsclves on a mound with most woeful 
faces while the other stood by. Presently an old woman passed 
them, and said: ‘ Why are you two looking so miserable ?” 

“What does it matter to you?” they replied. “You cannot 
help us.” 

“‘ How do you know that ?” she replied. “Come now, trust me 
with your sorrow, and see if I cannot help you.” 

Then they told her about the dragon, and how that he had 
given them the means of making gold like hay for seven years, but 
that they had signed their names to be his servants at the end of 
that time, which had nearly arrived, unless they could guess three 
riddles. Therefore it was no wonder they felt so sad. 

“If I am to help you,” replied the old woman, “one of you 
must go into the forest. There he will find a steep, overturned 
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rock, which is used as a house. If he enters this house, he will 
obtain help.” 

The two desponding soldiers could not see much to hope for 
in this advice, so they remained seated in the wood, but the third 
exclaimed in a merry voice: “I shall go and try my luck.” 

He went at once deeper into the forest till he came to the over- 
turned rock which formed a hut, and immediately went in. In the 
hut sat a very old woman who was the dragon’s grandmother, and 
when she saw the soldier, she asked him what he wanted and where 
he came from. He answered all her questions, and told her his 
business so pleasantly that she was quite pleased with him, and so 
full of pity that she promised to help him. 

Then she lifted up a great stone in the floor, and showed him a 
cellar beneath it, and said: “You can hide yourself there, and 
listen to all that passes up here. When the dragon comes home, 
you must remain quite still without moving. I will then ask him 
about the riddle, and if you pav great attention, you will find out 
the answers.” The soldier readily agreed to her wishes, and creep- 
ing down into the cellar, the old woman replaced the stone over 
him in the floor. 

At about twelve o’clock the dragon came flying home with 
rushing wings, and crying out for his supper. The grandmother 
quickly laid the cloth, and brought out plenty of good things to 
eat and drink, and they supped together. 

The dragon enjoyed his supper so much that he was quite in a 
good humour, and the old woman began to question him. “Well,” 
she said, “what success have you had to-day? How many poor 
creatures have you caught ?” 

‘IT have not had much luck,” he replied ; “but there are three 
soldiers who cannot escape me; I have them fast enough.” 

‘“‘ Ah, indeed; three soldiers? I suppose you have given them 
some impossible task to perform ?” 

“Ves, I have,” he said, with a chuckle; “the nddles I shall 
ask them they will never find out; they are mine safe enough.” 

“What are the riddles ?” she asked. 

“Oh, I don’t mind telling you,” he replied. “In the great 
North Sea lies a dead sea cat, this will serve them for roast meat ; 
the ribs of a whale shall be their silver spoon; and an old, hollow 
horse-shoe they shall use for a wine-glass.” 
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After telling the riddle, the dragon rose and went tu bed, and 
then the old grandmother lifted up the stone and set the soldier 
free. ‘“ Have you listened attentively ?” she asked. 

“Indeed I have,” he replied; “I know quite enough now to 
help us out of all our difficulties,” 

The old woman then opened the window cautiously, and let him 
out that way instead of through the door; she also went with him 
a short distance to show him a new and a shorter road to his 
comrades, 

With many thanks he parted from her, and reached their home 
in all haste. The two soldiers listened with surprise as he told 
them of the dragon’s cunning old grandmother; and when they 
heard the riddle and its solution, they were full of joy, and, taking 
up their whips, began to crack them so fast that the floor of the 
house was soon covered with gold. 

A few days afterwards the seven years came to an end, and the 
dragon appeared with his book under his arm, and, pointing to 
the signatures of the soldiers, said: “ You will have to go with me 
to my kingdom, and a festival shall be held to celebrate the event 
unless you can solve my riddle. You will have to tell me what 
your roast meat will be on that occas.on.” 

“Qh, that is easy enoigh,” replied the first soldier, quickly. 
“In the great North Sea lies a dead sea-cat ; that will be ourrvast 
meat.” 

“Hem! hem !” said the dragon, in a rage, and then asked the 
second what would be their spoon. 

“One of the ribs of a whale shall be our silver spoon.” 

The dragon made a wry face, and snarled again three times, 
“Hem! hem! hem!’ and then said to the third: “And pray 
what will your wine-glass be ?” 

“An old horse’s hoof shall our wine-glass be,” he cried, joyfully. 

With a cry of rage the dragon spread his wings and flew away, 
for his power over them was now quite gone; but they had kept 
their whips, and continued to whip money till they had as much 
as they wanted, and on this they lived happily together for the rest 
of their lives. 
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The Eron Chest. 





In olden times, when people had no power against the wicked 
wishes of others, a king’s son was placed under enchantment by an 
old witch, and shut up in an tron chest in the forest. 

Years rolled by, but no one was able to set him free. At length 
one day a king’s daughter, who had been wandering through the 
wood tor some days and lost her way, came near the iron chest; 
and while she stood wondering what it could be, a voice proceeded 
from it, and said: ‘ Where do you come from? and what are you 
doing here?” 

“‘] have missed my way to my father’s kingdom, and know not 
how to find my way home.” 

Then the voice from the iron chest replied : “I will help you to 
reach your home by a very short road, if you will give me your 
word of honour to do as I wish. I am the son of a great king, and 
in the same rank as yourself, and if I am set tree from this enchante 
ment, you shall be my wife.” 

She was quite frightened at this, and said to herself: ‘“ What 
can I do with this iron chest?” However, as she wanted to be 
shown the way to her home, she promised to do all he asked. 

‘Very well,” he replied ; “come back here again to-morrow, 
and bring with you a knife to scrape a hole in this tron chest that 
I may escape.” He then gave her directions how to find a road 
which was very little known, and it led her to her home in a few 
minutes. 

When the king’s daughter arrived at the castle, there was great 
joy, and the old king clasped her in his arms, and kissed her with 
happiness and love at finding her at home in safety. But the 
princess looked very mournful, and said: “ Dear father, such a 
strange thing has happened to me. I should never have returned 
home or found my way out of the wood if I had not stopped to 
look at a large iron chest; and while I stood there a voice came 
from the chest and said I should be directed in the shortest way 
if I would give my word of honour to return and set the owner of 
the voice free and marry him.” 

This account so alarmed the old king that he nearly fell iato a 
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swoon, for this was his only daughter. So, after some reflection, 
he decided to send for the miller’s daughter, and take her to the 
place instead of his own. When she came to the castle, he led 
her out into the wood, gave her a knife, and told her to scrape a 
hole in the iron chest. She scraped away at one spot for a whole 
day and night, but not the slightest hole could she make. 

At daybreak, a voice came from within the chest, and said: “Is 
not the day breaking ?” 

“Ves,” she replied, “I believe it is, for I can hear the click of 
my father’s mill.” 

“What! are you a miller’s daughter?” cried the voice: “then 
go back at once and send the king’s daughter here.” 

She went immediately to the castle, and told the old king that 
whoever was shut up in the iron chest would not have her there, 
but wanted the king’s daughter. 

The good king was still more alarmed at this, and his daughter 
wept. However, this time they thought of the swineherd’s daugh- 
ter, who was even still more beautiful than the miller’s daughter. 
She was sent for, and the king promised her a piece of gold, if she 
would go into the forest, and scrape the iron chest instead of the 
princess. 

She readily agreed to go; but after working for many hours till 
daybreak without any result, the voice said, “Is it not morning ?” 

“Yes,” she replied ; “it must be, for I hear my father blowing 
his horn.” 

“What! are you a swineherd’s daughter?” said the voice; 
*‘then go away directly and send the princess ; and tell her that if 
she does not come back here as she promised, the whole of her 
father’s kingdom will be destroyed, and the castle thrown down till 
not one stone remains upon another.” 

When the princess heard this she began to weep ; but there was 
nothing else to be done. She knew she must keep to her promise 
She, therefore, took leave of her father; and, with a knife in her 
hand, went away into the forest where the iron chest stood. 

As soon as she arrived she began at once to scrape away with 
all her might ; and in less than two hours she had succeeded in 
making a sinall hole. Through this hole she peeped in ; and to her 
great surprise saw a handsome young man whose dress glittered 
with gold and precious stones. 
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She was so pleased with her discovery that she went on scraping, 
and in a very short time the hole was large enough for him to 
creep out. 

*“* Now you have set me free, and broken the spell,” cried the 
king’s son; “and you shall be my bride, for we belong to each 
other.” He wanted to take her to his father’s kingdom at once; 
but she begged him to let her go and say farewell to her father. 
The king’s son gave her permission ; but he cautioned her on no 
account to speak to her father more than three words. 

She went home quickly; but she spoke more than the three 
words; and in consequence the iron chest was lifted up, and 
carried away from the forest over rocky mountains and snow-clad 
peaks. The king’s son, however, was still free, and could never 
again be locked up in the iron case. After taking leave of her 
father, the king’s daughter took a little money in her pocket, and 
turned her steps to the wood, to seek for the iron case; but it 
was gone. For nine days she searched the forest round; and at 
last became so faint with fatigue and hunger that she felt ready 
to die. 

One evening she climbed up as usual into a tree to be safe during 
the night; for she was afraid of the wild beasts. As she sat 
thinking with sorrow of her lost bridegroom, she saw a light 
at a little distance. “Oh!” she exclaimed, “perhaps I may find 
help now.” 

She descended from the tree and turned her steps towards the 
light, and, on coming nearer she found a small, old, wooden house 
surrounded by high grass. 

It looked so lonely and dismal that she vished she had not come. 
However, she ventured to peep through the window, and saw no 
living creature inside, but frogs of all sizes, big and little. There 
was, however, a supper-table richly spread with bread and wine, 
and the plates and cups were of silver. 

Then she took heart and knocked at the door. At this she heard 
an old frog say, “Go quickly, and see who is outside.” A little 
frog came immediately and opened the door; and as the king’s 
daughter entered, they all bid her welcome, asked her to sit down, 
and enquired where she came from, and what she wanted. 

In answer to their questions she related all that had happened, 
and acknowledged that in consequence of her having overstepped 
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the order not to utter more than three words, the iron chest and the 
king’s son had both disappeared But she said, “1 mean to seek 
him over hill and valley tll I find him.” 

On hearing all this the old frog desired the little ones to bring 
her the large bag, and while they dragged it across the room she 
told the king’s daughter to sit down to the table, and eat her supper. 

After she had finished the little frogs led her to a beautiful bed, 
which was of velvet embroidered with gold, and on it she laid 
herself, and slept in great comfort. 

In the morning when she rose the old frog told her that she 
would have to climb one high slippery mountain, to cross three 
snowy peaks, and a great lake. She then gave her some articles 
from the bag, namely, three large needles, one ploughshare and 
three nuts, of which sne was to take the greatest care, and use 
them when necessary. 

Promising to attend to the frog’s advice, the king’s daughter 
started on her journey, and very soon came to the glassy mountain. 
Here she stopped, took off her shoes, and stuck the needles into 
the soles. This enabled her to clamber without difficulty over the 
slippery mountain. 

On reaching the other side she pulled out the needles, and stuck 
them carefully in a corner that they might not be lost. She came 
after this very quickly to the snow-clad peaks. Across these she 
passed easily with the help of the ploughshare, and at length 
reached the large lake, over which she crossed in a ferryboat and 
saw before her a noble castle. 

She went up to the gate, and asked to be engaged as a servant 
in the kitchen ; for she wanted to discover if the king’s son still 
loved her. Here she quickly heard to her sorrow that he was 
going to marry another ; for he thought as she did not return that 
she was either dead or had forgotten him. 

The wedding-day was approaching, but she knew what to do; 
and, on the evening of the first festival, she took one of the nuts 
which the old trog had given her, broke it, and took out a most 
beautiful dress, and went to the ball. 

The king’s son, supposing her to be one of the guests, led her 
out to dance ; and, as they danced together, she whispered, “ Have 
you forgotten the iron chest, and the king’s daughter, who set you 
free?” In a moment the enchantment was broken, the prince 
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recognized his true bride, and they travelled back, full of joy, to 
his own kingdom. 

The new bride was the daughter of a witch, who, when the 
young princess had forgotten the order not to speak more than 
three words, had carried away the iron chest and the prince to her 
castle, that he night marry her daughter. 

But now he was set free, and, as he travelled homewards with 
his true bride, they came to the wood in which once stood the house 
with the frogs; but now they found on its site a noble castle. On 
entering, instead of the young frogs, a number of princes and 
princesses advanced to receive them. ‘The spell over them had 
been broken, and they were full of joy. 

At this castle the marriage festival was held, and they wished to 
reside there, as it was much larger than their father’s castle. The 
old king, however, complained of being left alone, so they returned 
to him, united the two kingdoms, one to be ruled over by the old 
king, and another by his son-in-law, whose married life was very 


happy. 


The Lamb and the Fish. 


THERE lived once a little brother and sister, who were very fond 
of each other. Their own mother was dead, and they had a step- 
mother who did not love them at all, and tried secretly to injure 


them. 

It happened one day that the two children were playing in a 
meadow, near the house, with several other children, very happily. 
Through this meadow ran a stream of water, which passed one 
side ot the house, and on its banks the children were singing, 


**Encké Bencké, that’s the word, 
Will you be my little bird ? 
Birdie a sugar-stick will g ve, 
That will I to the good cuok give 3 
The cook will give to m: some milk g 
The milk I will to the saker take, 
And he will make me a sugar-cake, 
The cake I then shall ive to puss, 
And she will quickly satch a mouse § 
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I shall hang it up in the house, 
And then it is mine.” ! 

While singing this, the children held hands, and danced round 
in a circle. One, who stood in the middle, pointing with her 
finger to each child at each word, and when the word mzne occurred, 
the child who was pointed at ran from the circle, and the others had 
to run after him to catch him. 

As the children were thus amusing themselves, and chasing each 
otherabout merrily, the step-mother looked out of window, and, when 
she saw them so happy, wicked envy rose in her heart, and, 'in her 
spite, she used her power of witchcraft, and changed them, both ; 
the boy into a fish, the girl into a lamb. 

A sorrowful little fish might now be seen swimming about in the 
stream, while near its banks, in the meadow, stood a pretty little 
lamb, too sad to eat even a blade of grass. 

It happened, not long after, that the stepmother had visitors at 
her house, and she thought it would be a nice opportunity to get 
rid of the children. So she called the cook, and told her tg\fetch 
the lamb from the meadow, and the fish from the pond, alnq kill 
them, to be cooked and eaten at the feast, and the wood imo- 
cently promised to obey. 

But, when the lamb and the fish were brought into the ikitchel 
and she took up the knife to kill them, the innib=who Was realy 
the little sister—cried out, 

*€ Ah! little brother in the sea, te 
Sadly my fond heart weeps for thee ; 
The cook is whetting the cruel knife, } 
To take away my life.” 


Then the little fish answered, 


Ah! little sister, my heart is sad, 
And oh, my fate will be quite as bad, 
Down in the deep, deep sea.” 


When the cook heard the lamb speak these sorrowful words, 
and the fish answer them, she was frightened, and knew they were 
not natural animals, but some human beings which her wicked 
mistress had bewitched. So she said, “Do not fear; I will not 
hurt either of you.” So she fetched another lamb from the field, and 
another fish from the brogk, and prepared them for the visitors. 

She then took the bewitched lamb to a peasant’s wife, and told 
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her all about it. This woman had been wet nurse to the little 
girl, and she seemed drawn towards the lamb so tenderly, that at 
last she took her to a wise woman, and asked her advice. 

Without hesitation,the wise woman pronounced some good words 
over the lamb and the fish, and at once the spell was broken, the 
children returned to their proper shapes, and went away together 
to agreat forest, in which stood a small, but very pretty house. 
Here they lived, although lonely, yet contented and happy, for the 
rest of their lives. 


The Ass’s Shin, 





THERE lived once a king and queen, who had riches and every- 
thing they wished for except a little child, and at last this wish also 
was granted to them, and a little prince was born into the world. 

Now, the queen had once offended a wicked witch, and she by 
her witchcraft altered the baby’s face till it looked like an ass’s, and 
was so ugly that the mother, when she saw it, was quite frightened; 
she even wanted to have it thrown into the water and drowned, for 
she said it was only fit to be food for fishes. 

But the king said, “No. Ugly as the child may be, he is my 
son, and after my death this kingdom and my crown wiil be his.” 

So the ugly little child was taken care of, and grew up healthy 
and strong, and not so very frightful after all, although he had 
such large ears. He was a lively, good-tempered little fellow— 
jumping and running here and there like a squirrel. But the most 
remarkable of his tastes was a love of music, and when he grew old 
enough he went to a first-rate professor, and asked to be taught 
to play on the lute. 

Now, unfortunately, one of the young prince's defects was the 
form of his fingers, and the professor of music said to him: “ My 
lord prince, I fear I could never teach you to play the lute, your 
fingers are too thick and clumsy.” 

The boy, however, was not to be daunted, and he persevered 
with so much determination that he soon played as well as his 
master. As he grew older, he began to think of his personal ap- 
pearance, and ene day happening to notice his looks in the 
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glass, he became very sad and miserable at finding himself so ugly, 
He determined therefore to leave home, and go out into the world 
with only one faithful companion. 

After travelling about for some time, they came at last to a 
country the king of which was a powerful monarch who had an 
only daughter, a most beautiful maiden. 

“We will stay here for awhile,” said the ugly prince. So he 
knocked at the door of the king’s castle, and cried: “ Here is a 
visitor outside ; open and let him in.” But the gates were not 
opened ; and then the prince seated himself on the steps, took out 
his lute, and began to play in the most delightful manner. 

On hearing the music, the guard looked out, and, seeing the 
player, whose face was so like an ass, he ran to the king and told 
him that there was a strange animal before the door playing music 
like a first-rate musician. 

“Let him come in,” sald the king. But as soon as he appeared, 
eyery one began to laugh, and some of them told him to sit with 
the servants. 

“No, indeed,” he said; “I may be ugly, but I am nobly 
born.” 

“Well, then, take your place among the soldiers.” 

But to this he would not consent, and exclaimed: “I mean to 
sit by the king.” 

On hearing of this, the king laughed, and said, gcod-naturedly, 
“So you shall, if you wish it; come here by me.” After awhile 
the king said to him: “ Well, how do you like my daughter ?” 

The ugly prince turned and looked at her earnestly ; then he 
nodded his head and said, “ Very much, indeed; she is the most 
beautiful maiden I ever saw in my life.” 

‘Well, then, you shall sit by her side if you will.” 

“That will be my right place,” he replied, seating himself by 
the princess ; and he treated her so kindly and politely that she 
quite forgot how ugly he was, and began to like him very much. 

They kept him at the castle for some time, till he said to himself 
at last: “ What is the use of staying here? I may as well go home.” 
But the thought of leaving the princess made him look very sorrow: 
ful when he went to bid the king farewell. 

He had by this time, however, won the love of the king, and he 
gaid to him: “ Why, my friend, you look as sour asa vinegar-cruet! 
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Why do you wish to go away? Stay with me, and I will give you 
whatever you wish. Will you have money ?” 

“No,” he replied, shaking his head. 

* Do you want jewels or trinkets 2” 

“Oh, no.” 

“ Shall I give you half of my kingdom, then, to keep you here?” 

“No; oh, no!” he cried, earnestly. 

“T wish I knew what would really content you,” said the king, 
and then exclaimed, suddenly, “Ah, perhaps you want to marry 
my beautiful daughter ?” 

What a change came over the ugly face as the young prince 
said, “ Ah, yes ; that is all I crave, if I only thought she could love 
me.” 

But there seemed no doubt of this, for the wonderful music and 
the gentle ways of the high-born prince had made the princess 
quite forget his ugliness. So the marriage was celebrated with great 
pomp and splendour; and at the wedding, instead of an ugly 
bridegroom with the face and long ears of an ass, there stood be- 
fore them a handsome young prince, 

On the night before the bridal, a good fairy—who had waited 
till now to destroy the cruel sorcery which had so disfigured the 
king’s son—-came and touched him with her wand; the ass’s-skin 
immediately fell off, and he was restored to his natural shape and 
form. 

The young princess was overjoyed to think that she had loved 
him for his good qualities alone. The king, however, could scarcely 
believe him to be the same till he showed him the ass’s-skin which 
had fallen off at the touch of the fairy’s wand. 

The king immediately ordered a large fire to be lighted, ino 
which he threw the skin, and watched it till it was burnt to ashes. 

There was great joy in the whole household after this, and the 
king gave to his son-in-law the government over half his kingdom, 
and at his death he became king. Ina short time his own father 
died, and so he was king of both countries, and he and his queen 
lived in great happiness and splendour. It is better, therefore, to 
be good than handsome. 
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Snow-white, and Red-rose. 





ONcE upon a time, there lived in a lonely cottage, surrounded by 
a garden, a poor widow. In the garden grew two rose-trees ; one 
of which bore white roses, the other red. 

Now, the widow had two daughters, who so much resembled 
the rose bushes that she gave to one the name of Snow-white, and 
to the other Red-rose. 

These two children were the best, the most obedient, and most 
industrious children in the world; yet they differed in some re- 
spects. Snow-white was quiet and gentle; Red-rose was fond of 
running about the fields and meadows, in search of flowers and 
butterflies. 

Snow-white would often stay at home with her mother, help her 
with the house work, and then read to her after it was done. The 
two children were very fond of each other, and, whenever they 
walked out together, they would hold each others hands, and 
when Snow-white would say, “We will never leave each other,” 
her sister would reply, “ No, never, as long as we live.” 

The mother encouraged this; she would often say, “ Whatever 
nice things are given to cither of you must be shared with the 
other ;” and the sisters always did so. 

They frequently rambled together alone in the wood, to gather 
berries ; but not a creature ever did them any harm, although wild 
animals often passed them; they seemed to have such confi- 
dence in the sisters that they were quite friendly with them. 

The little hares would eat cabbage-leaves out of their hands, the 
deer would graze by their side, the stag bound merrily near, while 
the birds would remain sitting and singing on the branches. 

No danger ever threatened them, even if they stayed in the 
forest till late, or after night-fall. They would lie down on the 
mossy bed, and sleep safely till morning, and their mother knew 
there was no cause for fear. 

Once, when they had remained in the wood all night, they did 
not awake till the nsing sun had reddened the eastern sky, and, as 
they opened their eyes, they saw near them a beautiful little child, 
whose clothes were white and shining. When he saw they were 
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awake, he looked kindly at them, and, without a word, vanished 
from their sight. 

On rising, they found that they had been sleeping on the edge 
of a steep rock, down which they must have fallen, had they 
moved in the dark. When they told their mother, she said it must 
have been one of the guardian angels who watch over good 
children. 

Snow-white and Red-rose kept their mother’s cottage so neat 
and clean, that it was quite a pleasure to look at it. Every morn- 
ing, in summer, Red-rose took care always to place a bouquet of 
fresh flowers by her mother’s bed, in which was a flower from each 
of the rose-trees. In winter, Snow-white lighted the fire, filled the 
kettle, and placed it over the bright blaze, where it shone and 
glittered like gold, for it was of burnished copper, and was always 
kept bright and polished. 

In the evening, when the snow was falling, and the door closed 
and locked, they would seat themselves round the fire, in the 
bright, snug little room, and knit busily, while their mother would 
put on her spectacles, and read to them out of the Good Book. 

One evening they were sitting in this peaceful happiness, with 
a pet lamb sleeping on the hearth near them, and above them, on 
a perch, a white dove, with its head behind its wing. 

Presently came a knock at the door, and the mother said, 
“‘Red-rose, open it quickly ; no doubt, some poor traveller, lost in 
the snow, wants shelter.” Red-rose hastened to obey; but, on 
opening the door, instead of the poor man she expected to see, a 
great bear pushed his great black head in. 

Red-rose screamed aloud, and started back; the lamb bleated, 
the dove flew wildly about the room, and Snow-white hid herself 
behind her mother’s bed. 

The bear, however, began to speak very gently, “ Do not fear,” 
he said; “I will not hurt you. I only want to warm myself by 
your fire, for I am half frozen.” 

“Poor bear,” said the mother; “come in, and lie down by the 
fire, if you want to; but take care not to burn your furry coat.” 

Then she called out, “Snow-white and Red-rose, come here; 
the bear is quite gentle ; he will do you no harm.” 

So they both came near to the fire, and, by degrees, the dove 
and the lamb got over their fright, and settled themselves to sleep, 
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Presently the bear said, “ Dear children, will you sweep off the 
snow from my fur?” 

So they got the broom, and cleaned the bear’s skin, till it looked 
quite smooth, and then he stretched himself at full length before 
the fire, grunting now and then, to show how contented and com- 
fortable he felt. In a very short time, they lost all fear of their 
unexpected guest; and even began to play with him. They 
jumped on his back, rolled him over on the floor, and tapped him 
with a hazel twig, pulled his thick fur, and, when he growled, they 
only laughed. 

The bear allowed them to do as they liked, only saying, when 
they were too rough with him, “Leave me my life, dear children, 
and don’t quite kill your old sweetheart.” 

When bed-time came, the mother said to him, “You can stay 
here by the fire all night, if you like. I will not turn you out in 
this dreadful weather; and here you will at least be sheltered from 
the cold.” 

In the morning, when they all rose, the two children let him 
out, and he trotted awav over the snow into the wood. 

After that, he came each evening at the same hour, laid himself 
on the hearth, and allowed the children to play with him just as 
they pleased. They became so used to his visits that no one 
thought of bolting the door till his black muzzle was pushed in. 
The winter passed, and spring was again covering the meadows 
and forest trees with her robe of green, and one morning the 
bear said to Snow-white, “I am going away now, during the 
summer, and you will not see me again till the énd of autumn.” 

“Where are you going, dear bear?” asked Snow-white. 

“JT must go to the forest,” he replied, “to hide my treasures 
from those wicked dwarfs. In winter these treasures are safe 
under the frozen earth, but now, when the sun has warmed and 
softened the ground, it is easy for them to break it and dig up 
what I have buried, and when once anything valuable is in their 
hands it is not easy to recover it. They will take care that it does 
not see daylight again.” 

Snow-white felt quite sorrowful when the bear said good-bye 
but as he passed out of the door, the latch caught his fur and tore 
a litle piece off Snow-white thought she saw something glittering 
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like gold under the skin, but she was not sure, for the bear trotted 
away very quickly and was soon lost to sight amongst the trees. 
Some time after thfs the mother sent the children into the forest 
to gather brushwood, and they found a large tree which had fallen 
to the ground. As they stood looking at it they saw something 
jumping up and down on the other side of the trunk, but they 
could not think what it was till they went nearer, 12nd then they 
saw a little dwarf with a shrivelled face, whose long white beard 
had been caught in the cleft of the tree. The dwarf was jumping 
about like a puppy at the end of a string, but he could not get tree, 
He glared at the children with his red fiery eyes and cried : 

“‘Why are you standing there, staring, instead of offcring to 
assist me.” 

“ Poor little man,” said Red-rose, ‘how did you do this P” 

“You stupid goose,” he replied, angrily, “I wanted to split up 
the tree that I might get some shavings for our cooking. A yreat 
coal fire burns up our little dinners and suppers, we don’t cram 
ourselves with food as your greedy people do. 1 diove my wedge 
into the tree and it seemed al] mght, but the horrid thing was so 
slippery that it sprung out again suddenly, and the tree closed so 
quickly that it caught my long white beard, and now holds it so 
fast that I cannot extricate it. See how the white milkfaced 
creatures laugh,” he shouted. “Oh, but you are ugly.” 

Notwithstanding his spiteful words and looks, the children 
wished to help him, and they went up to him and tried to pull out 
the beard, but all to no purpose. 

7 will run home and call somebody,” said Red-rose. 

“What !” snarled the dwarf, “send for more people! why there 
are two too many here already, you sheepheaded madcaps.” 

“Don’t be impatient,” said Snow-white, “I think we can 
manage to release you.” 

She took her scissors out of her pocket as she spoke and cut 
the dwarf’s beard off close to the trunk of the tree. No sooner 
was he at liberty than he caught hold of a bag full of gold which 
was lying among the roots, grumbling all the time about the 
dreadful children who had cut off his magnificent beard, a loss 
which nothing could repay him. He then swung the bag across 
his shoulders and went away without one word of thanks to the 
children for helping him. 
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Some time after this, Snow-white and Red-rose went out one 
day to catch fish. As they sat fishing on the banks of the stream 
they saw something like a large grasshopper jumping about as if 
it were going to jump into the water. They ran forward, and 
recognised the dwarf. 

‘What are you doing here?’” asked Red-rose; “why do you 
wish to jump into the water ?” 

“Do you think I am such a fool as that?” he cried; “don’t 
you see how this dreadful fish is dragging me?” 

“ The little man had been angling, but unfortunately the wind 
caught his beard, and entangled it in the line so that when a large 
‘fish came up and swallowed the bait he had not strength to 
extricate himself, and the fish, in its efforts to escape, was 
dragging the dwarf into the water. He held tightly by the reeds 
and rushes that grew on the bank, but with very little use, and the 
children were only just in time to save him from being dragged in 
by the fish. They both pulled him back with all their might, but 
as long as the beard remained entangled in the line, their efforts 
were useless, and they could not disentangle it. There remained 
no other means of saving him than by cutting off his beard, and 
this time so much of it, that only a short piece remained. 

Although by so doing they saved his life, the dwarf was in a 
dreadful rage ; he screamed out, “Is it your custom, you wretches ! 
to disfigure people’s faces in this way ?—not satisfied with cutting 
off a large piece the other day, you must now deprive me of 
nearly all. I dare not show myself such a fright as this. I wish 
you were obliged to run till you had lost the soles off your shoes.” 

He lifted a bag of pearls which he had hidden among the rushes, 
and throwing it on his shoulder without another word, slunk away 
and disappeared behind a stone. It happened on another occa- 
sion, that the mother of the two maidens sent them to the town to 
purchase needles, thread, and ribbon. Their way lay across a 
heath, on which here and there great rocks lay scattered. Pre 
sently they saw a large bird hovering over a certain spot on the 
heath, till at last he pounced down suddenly to the earth, and at 
the same moment they heard terrible cries and piteous lamenta- 
tions close to them. The children ran to the place, and saw with 
great alarm that a large eagle had got their old acquaintance the 
dwarf in his talons, and was carrying him away. The good 
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natured children did all they could—they held the little man fast 
to pull him back, and struggled so fiercely with the eagle, that at 
last the bird relinquished his prey and set him free. 

But he had no sooner recovered from his fright than the 
ungrateful little wretch exclaimed, “What do you mean by 
catching hold of me so roughly? You clawed at my new coat till 
it is nearly torn off my back—awkward little clowns that you are!” 

Then he took up his sack of precious stones, and slipped away 
among the rocks. ‘he maidens were accustomed to his ingratitude, 
and did not care for it. So they went on their way to the town, 
and made their purchases. 

On their return, while crossing the heath, they came unexpectedly 
again upon the dwarf, who had emptied his sack of precious stones 
in a quiet corner, not supposing that anyone would pass at such a 
Jate hour. The evening sun shone brightly on the glittering jewels, 
which sparkled and flashed out such beautiful colours in his golden 
light that the children stood and gazed in silent admiration. 

“What are you standing there gaping at?” asked the dwarf, his 
usually grey face quite red with rage. He was going on with his 
spiteful words when suddenly a terrible growl was heard, and a 
large black bear rushed out of the thicket. 

The dwarf sprang up in a great fright, but he could not escape 
to a place of concealment, for the bear stood just in his way. 
Then he cried out piteously in his agony, “ Dear Mr. Bear, do spare 
my life. I will give you up all my treasures, end those jewels that 
you can see lying there, if you will only grant me mylife. Sucha 
weak little creature as I am would scarcely be a mouthful for you. 
See, there are two nice little tender bits—those two wicked 
maidens. They are as fat as young quails. Just eat them 
instead of me.” 

But the bear paid no attention to his complaints. Without a 
word he lifted up his left fore-paw, and with one stroke laid the 
ugly, wicked little wretch dead on the ground. 

The maidens in a fright were running away ; but the bear called 
to them, “Snow-white, Red-rose, don’t be afraid. Wait; and I 
will go home with you.” 

They instantly recognised his voice, and stood still till he came 
up to them ; but as he ay proached what was their astonishment to 
see the bearskin suddenly fall off, and instead of a rough bear 
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there stood before them a handsome young man, with beautiful, 
gold-embroidered clothes. 

“JT am a king’s son,” he said; “and that'wicked dwarf, after 
robbing me of all I possessed, changed me into a bear; and I 
have been obliged to wander about the woods, watching my 
treasures, but not able to catch the dwarf and kill him till 
to-day. His death has set me free, and he has met with a well- 
deserved fate.” 

Not many years after this Snow-white was married to the prince, 
and Red-rose to his brother, with whom he had shared the niches 
and treasures which the dwarf had stolen, and had concealed in 
his den till the prince recovered them at his death. 

There was great joy in the village when these weddings took 
place, and Snow-white and Red-rose sent for their mother, who 
lived for many years in great happiness with her children. 

The two rose-trees weie brought to the castle and planted in the 
garden near the windows of the two sisters; and every year they 
bore the same beautiful red and white roses as they had done in 
the cottage garden at home. 





The ater of Lite. 





A kinc was once taken seriously ill, and everyone expected he 
would die. On hearing this, his three sons were so full of sorrow 
that they went into the garden of the castle, and wept bitterly. 

In the midst of their sorrow they saw an old man approaching, 
who asked them the cause of their grief. They replied that their 
father was ill and expected to die; and that they wished to help 
him, and knew not how. 

The old man replied, “There is a way in which your father can 
be cured, if you do not mind trouble. He must drink a draught of 
the water of life. He will soon be well; but to find it is a very 
difficult task.” 

“I will try,” said the eldest son, and he went at once to the 
sick king and begged for permission to go and seek this wonderful 
water, which could alone heal him. 
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“No,” replied the father; “the risk is too great. I would 
rather die than allow you to incur such danger.” 

But the prince begged so hard that at last the king unwillingly 
consented. The prince thought, “If I bring this water I shall be 
my father’s favourite son, and inherit his kingdom.” 

In a very short time he was able to start on his journey, and 
after riding for some distance he at last saw in the road a dwarf 
who stopped him, and cried, “Where are you riding in such 
laste ?” 

“Stupid little pigzmy!” replied the prince, proudly. ‘Where I 
am going is not for you to know;” and away he rode. He had, 
however, made the little man in a rage; and he uttered a bad wish 
against the king’s proud son. 

He continued his journey, and came at last to a pass between two 
mountains ; but as he rode on it appeared as if the mountains were 
closing together; and at last the way became so narrow that his 
horse could not possibly proceed a step either backwards or for- 
wards, neither could he dismount from the saddle; so that he 
found himself a prisoner enclosed in the mountains. 

The sick king anxiously expected his son day after day, but he 
did not return. Then the second son begged to be ailowed to seek 
this wonderful remedy; and he also thought selfishly, “If my 
brother is dead, the kingdom will belong to me.” 

The king was as unwilling as before to let his son go; but he 
gave way at last; and the prince started and travelled by the 
same road which his brother had taken. 

After a while, he too met the dwarf, who stopped him, and 
asked him where he was going in such haste. “ You want to 
know, I dare say,” said he ; “ but, my little mannikin, I shan’t tell 
you.” And he rode away as he spoke. 

The dwarf again threw over the prince the sorcerer’s spell, and 
he rode away, as his brother had, down to the mountain pass, 
where he quickly found himself enclosed on all sides and unable 
to move backwards or forwards ; and this is how it often happens 
to those who boast of their high courage. 

As the second son also remained away, the youngest entreated 
his father to let him go and fetch the healing water, and the king 
was at last obliged to consent. He also was met by the dwarf 
with the question: “ Where are you siding in such haste ?” 
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But at the words he halted and said, “ Iam seeking for the water 
of life to cure my father, who is near to death.” 

“Do you know where to find it?” asked the dwarf. 

“No,” answered the prince. 

“Well, then,” replied the little man, “as you have behaved 
properly to me, and not proudly as your false brothers did, I 
will give you the information you require, and tell you where this 
wonderful water flows. It flows from a well in the court of an 
enchanted castle, into which you could not enter unless I gave 
you an iron wand and two loaves of never-failing bread. With 
the iron wand you must strike three times on the gate of the castle, 
and it will immediately spring open. Within the gate lie three 
lions, who will stand before you with open mouths. If you can 
then, with one effort, throw a loaf into each open throat, they will 
be quite quiet for a time, and you must as quickly as possible rush 
to the fountain, draw off some of the water, and return to the gate ; 
and as soon as you are outside, with one blow of your wand the 
gate will close, and you will be safe and free from the danger of 
enchantment.” 

The prince thanked the dwarf, took the iron rod and the bread, 
and started again on his journey full of hope. And it all hap- 
pened as the dwarf had said. The gate sprang open at three 
strokes from the wand, and the bread stopped the lions’ mouths, 
and the young prince walked into the castle till he came to a 
splendid hall, in which sat an enchanted princess ; he took a ring 
from her finger, and seeing by her side a sword and a loaf, he 
carried them both away with him. 

A little farther on he came to a room in which stood a beautiful 
maiden. She was full of joy when she saw him, kissed him, and 
said he had set her free from the enchantment, and that now she 
should have her kingdom restored to her, and if he would come 
again in a year to fetch her, she would be his wife. 

She then told him where to find the well from which flowed the 
wonderful water, and cautioned him not to delay, for the water 
must be obtained before the clock struck twelve at midnight. He 
continued to explore the castle, till he came to a chamber in which 
stood a beautiful bed; the hangings were new and elegant, and 
the bed looked so tempting that, tred as he was, he could not 
help lying down for a little while to rest. 
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So he laid himself down and slept till the clock struck three. 
quarters past eleven. He sprang up in terror at the sound, ran 
out to the well, and as quickly as he could dipped in the bucket 
which stood by, drew out the water, and hastened away. 

When he reached the iron door, the clock struck twelve, and it 
swung to so violently that it grazed a piece of skin off his heel. 
He was, however, full of joy to think that he had obtained the 
water of life for his father, and hastily turned his footsteps towards 
home. 

On his way, he met the dwarf; and when the little man saw the 
sword and the bread, he said: ‘You have indeed gained a 
valuable possession: with that sword you will be able to slay 
great hosts.” 

But the prince could not bear to continue his journey and return 
home to his father without his brothers, so he said: “ Dear dwarf, 
will you not tell me where I can find my two brothers? They set 
out on a journey to discover the water of life long before I did, 
but they have not returned.” 

‘‘They were proud and haughty in their behaviour to me,” said 
the dwarf, “so I threw a spell over them, and they are now shut 
up between two mountains, and cannot get out.” On this the 
young prince begged so hard for them that the dwarf at last pro- 
mised to set them free, but he said: “Take care of yourself when 
they are at liberty, for they will be jealous of your success, and 
their hearts are wicked.” 

When his brothers arrived, the youngest was delighted to see 
them, and related all that had happened to him, and how he had 
obtained a bucketful of the wonderful water from a well, and of 
the beautiful princess whom he had set free in the enchanted castle. 
He said also that she had promised to be his wife, and that he was 
to fetch her at the end of a year, when she succeeded to her king- 
dom. After this, they travelled towards home, and on the road 
came to a kingdom in which the people were suffering from the 
effects of war and famine, and the king himself was on the point 
of starvation—indeed, there was great trouble. 

The young prince, on hearing this, went to the king, gave him 
the bread which never failed, and with it the whole kingdom was 
fed and satisfied ; he also lent him the sword with which he soon 
slew the enemy’s hosts, and the land was restored to peace and joy, 
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The young prince, after reclaiming the sword and the never. 
failing bread, rode away with his two brothers. On their way they 
heard of two other countries suffering from war, and these he also 
rescued from death and suffering with his sword and the wonderful 
bread. They travelled far out of their way to help these cities, 
therefore to reach home quickly they were obliged to take ship and 
cross the sea. 

During the voyage the elder brothers held a secret consultation, 
and the eldest said: “Now that our youngest brother has 
obtained the healing water which we could not find, our father will 
be sure to give him the kingdom when he dies, which belongs to 
us, and he will take away all our good fortune from us.” 

These jealous thoughts made them determined at last to 
destroy his hopes. They waited, however, till one day when he 
lay fast asleep on the deck of the vessel, then one of them fetched 
the goblet containing the water of life and emptied it into a jar of 
theirown. ‘They then filled their brother's goblet with the salt sea 
water, and replaced it safely. On reaching home, the youngest 
son hastily produced his goblet and offered some of its contents to 
his sick father, but no sooner had he drank a very little of the 
bitter sea water, than he became more sick than before. And 
while he was complaining over it, the brothers came forward, 
declaring that the youngest must have poisoned the water, and 
producing the true water which they had stolen from him, they 
offered it to their father. 

He had no sooner drank a small quantity than he felt his sick- 
ness vanish, and was as well and strong as he had ever been in 
his young days. On this the two brothers went to the youngest 
and said to him in a tone of mockery. “ You, no doubt, are the 
one who discovered the water of life, but you had all the trouble, 
and we have gained the reward. You have been very clever, but 
you should have kept your eyes open; we changed the water at 
sea while you were asleep, and now in a year’s time, one of us will 
be at :iberty to go and claim the beautiful princess. But take 
care not to betray us. Our father does not believe in you now, 
and if you say the least word you shall lose your life into the 
bargain. Remain silent, and you are safe.” 

The king was, in truth, very angry with his youngest son, for he 
believed he had had a design on his life. He even called a 
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council together, and himself pronounced a sentence upon him 
that he should be secretly shot. It was arranged, therefore, that 
when the prince went out hunting, and suspected nothing wrong, 
the king’s hunter should accompany him and take his life. On 
the appointed day, the prince and the hunter were riding together, 
and the prince noticing that the hunter looked sad, said: 

“ Dear hunter, what is the matter 2?” 

The hunter replied, “ I cannot, I dare not tell you yet.” 

“Yes,” said the prince, “tell me at once, it will ease your 
mind.” 

“ Ah,” he exclaimed, “ I may well be sad ; the king has ordered 
me to shoot you and kill you.” 

On hearing this, the prince was not alarmed, but he said: 
“Dear hunter, spare my life, and I will give you my royal robes 
in exchange for your forester’s dress.” 

The hunter was glad to escape from his unkind task so easily, 
and said: “I will do that willingly, I could not bear to take away 
your life.” 

Then they exchanged clothes; the hunter went home, and the 
prince remained in the forest. After a while, there arrived at the 
old king's castle three waggon-loads of gold and precious stones 
as a present to his youngest son, from the three kings whose 
countries he had rescued with his sword and brcad, as proofs of 
their gratitude. The account of all he had done which the 
messengers brought made the old king very unhappy. Perhaps 
after all his youngest son might be innocent. “Qh, that he were 
still alive,” he said to his people. “Oh, that I had not allowed 
him to be killed.” 

“ He lives still,” said the hunter. “1 had not the heart to carry 
out your orders to kil} him.” 

And then he related to the king all that had passed. On hear- 
ing this, the king felt as if a stone had fallen from his heart, and he 
caused a proclamation to be made all over his kingdom, that if 
his son would return home he should have a free pardon. Mean- 
while, the beautiful princess began to prepare for the return of the 
prince, so she ordered a pathway to be made in front of the 
castle, which glittered with gold, and told her people that whoever 
came to see her on horseback by that road was the prince 
whom she expected, and they should admit him; but whoever 
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approached the castle by another road was a stranger and 
unknown to her. 

The year was drawing to a close, and the eldest brother thought 
he would be beforehand with the king’s daughter, who had been 
freed from enchantment by his brother, and declare himself her 
deliverer ; and by this deceit obtain her for a wife, and her kingdom 
also. 

So he rode away, but as he approached the castle, and saw the 
glittering golden road, he thought to himself, “It would be a 
thousand pities to ride over such a beautiful roac ;” so he turned 
aside, and rode to the castle another way. 

When he appeared, however, before the door, the people of the 
court told him he would not be admitted, as he was not known to 
the princess, so he was obliged to ride home again. ‘Thereupon 
the second brother thought he would try; but when he came to 
the golden path, and the horse was about to place his foot upon it, 
he drew him quickly back, thinking, as his brother had done, that 
it was a pity to ride on such a beautiful road. So he approached 
the castle gate another way; but he was refused admittance, and 
obliged to ride away, for the people told him he was not the right 
person. 

By this time a year had quite passed, and the third son deter- 
mined to leave his forest home, and proceed to the castle where 
his betrothed lived, and with her forget his trouble. 

So he set out on horseback, and, on approaching the castle, his 
thoughts were so absorbed in thinking of the love of the princess, 
and wishing to be with her, that he never noticed the golden road, 
but rode his horse right over it, up to the gate. 

It was opened to him immediately, and the princess came out 
herself, and received him joyfully, and told him he was her de- 
liverer, and the master of her whole kingdom, and soon after the 
marriage was pertormed amid great splendour and rejoicing. At 
length, he told the young queen how his father had sent him 
away and discarded him. 

She immediately rode over to the oid king, and told him ail 3 
and how his elder sons had deceived and betrayed him, and made 
him keep silence by threats. The king wished to punish his 
eldest sons, but they had already saved across the sea, hoping te 
reach another country, out of the way of justice; the ship wag 
wrecked, and they were never heard of after. 
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THERE once lived a princess so very haughty that, when a suitor 
came, she would have nothing to do with him unless he could 
solve one of her riddles, and if he tried, and did not succeed, he 
was dismissed with mockery and contempt. She allowed it to be 
generally known, however, that the man who could find out her 
riddle should be her husband. 

Now, it happened that three tailors came to the town in which 
the princess lived. The two eldest, who had done so many fine 
stitches, and guessed all sorts of puzzling riddles, were sure of 
being able to guess what the princess propounded ; it was not pos- 
sible such clever people could fail. 

The third tailor, however, was a useless little fellow, who knew 
scarcely anything of his trade; yet he fancied he might be lucky 
as well as any of them, and wished to try. But the other two said 
to him: “ You had better stay at home with your half-witted head, 
you will never guess anything.” 

The little tailor, however, was not to be diverted from his pur. 
pose. He said he had set his heart upon it, and he would go as 
well as everybody else. They all three, therefore, informed the 
princess that they were ready to receive the riddle if she would lay 
it before them. They said that the right people had arrived at 
last ; people who had fine understandings, and could thread a 
needle with any one ! 

The princess immediately sent for them, and propounded the 
riddle. ‘I have two different sorts of hair on my head,” she said, 
“what colour are they ?” 

“If you were old, I should say the colours were black and white, 
like the clothes people call pepper and salt,” replied one. 

“You are wrong,” said the princess, and she turned to the 
second. 

“ The hairs are neither black nor white,” he replied, “ but brown 
and red, like my father’s holiday coat.” 

“ Wrong again,” said the princess, turning to the third ; “ most 
certainly these are not the answers.” 

Then the little tailor stepped boldly forward, and said: * The 
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princess has a silver and a golden hair on her head, and they, of 
course, are of different colours !” 

When the princess heard this, she turned quite pale, and almost 
fell down with fright. The little tailor had guessed her nddle, and 
she had firmly believed that not a man upon earth could do so! 

When she at last recovered herself, she said: ‘“‘ You have 
guessed my riddle, but I am not won yet; you must do something 
more than this before I can be your wife. Down in the stable there 
lives a bear ; you must spend the night with him, and if in the 
morning you are still alive, I will be your wife.” 

She thought as she said this that she should easily get rid of the 
little tailor ; for the bear had never yet allowed any to escape alive 
when once he had them in his power. The tailor, however, did not 
allow himself to be frightened ; he went away, feeling quite con- 
tented, and saying, “ Boldly ventured 1s half won.” 

When evening arrived, the little tailor was taken down to the 
stables where the bear lived. The bear was quite ready to bid 
him welcome with a pat of his paw. 

“Gently, gently, friend ; I will soon make you quiet !” thought 
the tailor. So he sat down, made himself quite comfortable, as if 
he had no care, pulled some nuts out of his pocket, cracked them, 
and ate the kernels quite at his ease. 

When the bear saw this, he began to wish for nuts also, and 
asked the tailor to give him some. The tailor put his hand in his 
pocket, and brought out a handful of what appeared to be nuts, but 
were really pebbles. The bear stuck them in his muzzle, and 
rolled them about in his teeth, but he could not crack them, try 
as he would. 

“What a stupid blockhead I certainly must be,” thought the 
bear, not to be able to crack a nut!” So he said to the tailor, 
“ Crack my nuts for me, will you ?” 

“Now what a fellow you are,” said the tailor, “ with such a great 
muzzle as yours, and yet not to be able to crack a nut !” 

He took the pebble from the bear, and, quickly changing it for 

@ nut, put it in his mouth, and in a moment crack it went. 

“T really must try to do that myself,” said the bear. 

So the little tailor gave him again more pebbles, and the bear 
worked hard, and bit with all his strength, but, as you may be 
Sure, without success ; the tailor, meanwhile, keeping him in a good 
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humour, by pretending to crack the stones for him, but always 
cleverly changing them for real nuts. 

Presently, the little tailor took a violin from under his coat, and 
began to play upon it. On this, the bear, who understood music, 
could not help standing up and beginning to dance, and, after he 
had danced for a little while, he was so pleased with the music 
that he said to the tador: “ Is it very dffficult to learn to play upon 
that fiddle ?” 

“Oh, no; quite easy,” replied the tailor. “ Look here, I lay 
my left hand on the strings, and with my right I draw the bow 
across them, making all sorts of scunds.” 

“I must learn to play it,” said the bear, “ for then I shall be able 
to dance whenever I like. What do you think about it; will you 
undertake to teach me ?” 

“ With all my heart !” replied the tailor, “if you have the ability 
for it; but first show me your paws; the nails are tremendously 
Jong, and I must cut them a little before you begin to play.” 

In a corner of the stable stood a vice, which the tailor brought 
out, and told the bear to place his foot upon it. As soon as he did 
so, the tailor screwed it so tight that he could not move. Then he 
left the bear grumbling, and said: “ Wait a little while till 1 bring 
the scissors.” 

The wear might grumble as he led now, the tailor did not 
care ; he felt quite safe, so he laid hiraself down in the corner on 
a bundle of straw, and went fast aslec p. 

During the night the princess heard the growling, and she 
made sure that the bear was growling for joy over the little tailor, 
of whom he was making a meal. So she rose in the morning quite 
contented and careless ; but when she went to the stable, and 
peeped in, she felt quite astonished. ‘There stood the tailor, quite 
hvely, and as safe and sound as a fish in the water ! 

She could not say a single word against him for she had spoken 
openly about the arrangement, and the king even ordered a 
carriage to take her to the church to be married to the tailor. The 
princess was not really unwilling, for she admired the young man’s 
courage, so they entered the kings open carriage, and drove off to 
church together. Meanwhile, tle other tailors, who envied his 
good fortune, made one more efiort to destroy it. ‘They went to 
the stable, set the bear's feet free trom the vice, and no sooner did 
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he regaiy his hberty than he immediately set off in a rage to run 
after the carriage. The princess heard him growling and snorting 
behind it, and 1m her terror she cried out, ‘ Oh, the bear 1s behind, 
and 1f he overtakes us we shall be lost.” 

The tailor was quite prepared and self-possessed ; he stood on 
his head, and sticking his legs through the window cried out, 
“Bear, do you see the vice? if you don’t go away now, you shall 
be screwed down and never again set free.” 

When the bear heard this he turned round and ran back with ali 
his might. Our young tailor travelled with his bride to church 
where he was happily married, and on theiz return the princess took 
him by the hand and led him into the castle, where they continued 
to live in peace and were as happy as skylarks Whoever will not 
believe this story must pay a fo1feit of one dollar. 


Che Sparrow and his Poung Ones. 


A sparrow had brought up four little ones in a swallow’s nest; 
just as they were all fledged, a dreadful wind knocked 1n the nest 
and destroyed it. ‘Lhey were all, however, fortunately able to fly 
and take cire of themselves, but the old bird was very sad because 
her children had been driven into the would so young, and before 
she had warned them of the dangers to which they would be ex- 
posed and taught them how to escape from them. In the autumn, 
a large number of sparrows met together in a ploughed field, and 
among others, the old birds met their children, and tull of joy, led 
them home to the old tree where they had been broughtup ‘Ah, 
my dear children,” said the mother bird, “you cannot think how 
anxious I have been about you all the summer, for you were 
carried away by the wind before I could teach you a single lesson. 
Now listen to my advice and follow the example of your father, for 
little birds have many great dangers to withstand ” 

‘then she asked thcm how they had faied during the summer, 
and if they had found plenty of food. 

“Qh yes,” said one, “we stayed ina garden and sought for 
worms and caterpillars till the ches were mpe.” 

“Ab, my son,” said the father bird, “it is not wrong to indulge 
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in good things, but there is great danger, and it requires you to be 
very careful, especially when people are walking 1p U.2sc gardens. 
Sometimes you wiii find a long green twig like a petch placed 
ready for you, but inside it is hollow, and unaemea.h 1s a little hote.” 

‘Yes, my father, and little green leaves are stuck all over the 
hole with bird-lime,” said the son. 

“Where have you scen this ?” asked the old bird. 

“In a merchant’s garden,” replied the young one. 

“Ah, my child,” cricd the father, “merchant people are fast 
people ; if you had been brought up in the world you would have 
learned enough of their smooth deceitful ways; however, you must 
take care not to want more than is right, and do not be too con- 
fiding.” 

Then the old bird questioned another of his children. ‘ Where 
have you been living?” he asked. 

“ At court,” was the reply; “sparrows and other simple birds 
know ncthing of the place where there is so much gold, velvet, 
silk, harness, hawks, and all sorts of good and wonderful things 
in the stables. ‘There they measure oats and thresh wheat, so 
that we are always lucky enough to find a few grains of corn for 
breakfast, and every day, indeed, more than we can eat. Yes, 
father, and when the stable boys measure out the corn, or make a 
mash for the horses, we have such a feast.” 

“Where did you find all this P” asked the old bird. 

“Oh, in the court of the castle and with the stable boys.” 

“Oh, my son, stable boys are often unkind and wicked, but if 
you have been to court and associated with great people without 
even losing a feather, you may think yourself well off. You 
have also learnt a great deal no doubt of the ways of the world 
which will help you to defend yourself bravely; but take care, 
the wolf often eats the most sensible little dog.” 

The father after this called the third son before him and asked: 
““Where have you been trying your fortune, little one >?” 

‘On the streets and highways,” he replied, “for there they 
draw up large sacks full of corn by ropes, and a few grains of 
wheat or barley are sure to be dropped for us.” 

“T can quite understand,” said the father-bird, “but still you 
must keep a sharp look-out, for otherwise, if a stone should be 
thrown, there would be an end of you.” 
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“I am aware of that,” said the young bird, “especially if you 
are near a wall, or see anyone put his hand in his pocket or his 
bosom.” 

‘Where have you learnt your wisdom then ?” asked the father. 

““Among the mountaineers, dear father, who when they travel, 
carry secretly stones with them.” 

‘ Mountain people! working people! striking people! Mave 
you been with the mountain lads? then indeed you have seen and 
learnt something.” 

At last the father called over his youngest son and said to him, 
“ My dear little nestling, you, who were always the simplest and 
weakest, stay here with me now. In the world are many rough 
and wicked birds with crooked beaks and long claws who lie in 
wait for little birds to gobble them up, so you had better stay here 
with your own relations, and pick up the spiders and caterpillars 
from the trees or houses, and you will be safe and contented.” 

‘‘ My father,” replied the httle bird, “ you have lived and been 
fed in safety all your hfe; people have never hurt you, nor has any 
hawk or kite, or other bird of prey beén near you to do you injury, 
and this is because the great God has sent you food morning and 
evening. For He is the Creator and Preserver of all the birds of 
the forest, or the city, and He hears the young ravens when they 
cry, and not even a sparrow can fall to the ground without His 
permission.” 

‘My son,” said the old bird, “where did you learn all this °” 

1 will tell you,” he replied. ‘ When the great storm of wind 
separated us from you, I was driven into a church, and remained 
there all the summer, hving upon the flies and spiders. Once I 
heard these words preached, and it was the Father of all the spar- 
rows Who gave me food during the summer, and preserved me 
from injury and from fierce birds.” 

“Truly, my son,” replied his father, “if you fly to a church, and 
‘clp to clear it from spiders and summer flies, and chirp to God 
like the you ng ravens do, and will trust in Him, as your own 
Creator, then you will be safe, even if the whole world were full 
of ravenous and malicious creatures.” 
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The Coffin of Glass. 





No one should ever say that a poor tailor cannot rise to honour: 
it is only necessary for him to hit the right nail on the head, and 
he is sure to be lucky. A polite, pleasant little apprentice-boy 
was once on his travels, and at length reached a large forest, and, 
as he knew nothing of the road, he wandered about till he lost 
himself. 

Night came on, and there seemed nothing for him to do but to 
seek a lodging in this dreadful solitude. The soft moss might 
have made a most pleasant bed for him, but the fear of the wild 
beasts would have disturbed his rest, so he was obliged at last to 
climb to the top of a high tree and make a slecping room of the 
branches. 

The wind, which was very high, however, waved the branches 
about so terribly that he could not sleep, and indeed felt thankful 
that he had brought his goose with him; the weight of this in his 
pocket kept him firm on the branch, otherwise he would certainly 
have been blown away. 

After having been in the tree about an hour in the darkness— 
not without great trembling and shaking—he spied at a little 
distance the glimmer ofa light. The thought that he might be 
near the dwelling of a human being gave him courage ; no doubt 
he should find some better night’s lodging than the top of a tree; 
he therefore descended cautiously and went towards the light. 

It led him to a little cottage that was covered with reeds and 
rushes. He knocked courageously ; the door opened of itself, and 
he could see by the light which had shone outside a hoary-headed 
old man, dressed in many-cdloured, patchwork clothes which had 
been sewn together. 

“‘Who are you, and what do you want here ?” asked the man, 
in a snarling voice. 

“I am a poor tailor,” he replied, “and night has overtaken me 
in this wilderness. I pray you earnestly to take me in till the 
morning.” 

“Go your way,” answered the old man, in a surly tone ; “I will 
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have nothing to do with strolling vagabonds ; you must find a 
night's lodging elsewhere.” 

At these words he was about to close the door, but the young 
man held him by the coat, and begged so touchingly not to be 
sent away that the old man, who was not so bad as he pretended 
to be, softened at last and took him in. He also gave him some- 
thing to eat, and pointed him to a corner of the room in which 
was a comfortable bed. 

‘The tired tailor required no rocking ; he slept till morning, but 
would not have thought of getting up, had he not becn frightened 
by a loud noise—a violent screaming and roaring which pierced 
through the thin walls of the house in which he found himself 
alone. 

The tailor was seized with unusual courage, he sprang up 
quickly, threw on his clothes, and hastened out. ‘There he saw, not 
far from the house, a great black ox fighting furiously with a stag. 
Their rage was so ficrce, and the tramp of their feet so terrible, 
that the earth trembled under them. 

For a long time it seemed doubtful which would conquer, but 
at last the stag thrust his horns into the body of his adversary, and 
with a terrible roar he sunk to the ground; then with another 
stab from the stag’s horn, the ox lay dead at his feet. 

The tailor had been too termfied to move, at the sight of the 
conflict ; and when the ox fell dead, he stood looking on almost 
stunned. 

In a moment the stag in full spring pounced upon him, and,- 
before he could escape, picked him up with his horns. The youth 
had not time to reflect on his position, when he felt himself 
carried at a rapid rate through wood and meadow, over mountain 
and valley ; he could only hold on with both hands to the end of 
the horns and give himself up to his fate, for it appeared to him as 
if he were flying. 

At last the stag stood still near a wall of rock and let the tailor 
sink gently down on the grouud. Feeling more dead than alive, 
he yet did not take long to consider; but as he made a slight 
attempt to move, the stag stuck his horns so violently into what 
appeared like a door in the rock, that it sprang open, and flames 
of fire rushed out, followed by smoke, in which the stag disap 
peared. 
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The tailor knew not what to do or which way to turn, or, 
indeed, whether he should ever find himself safely out of this 
dreadful wilderness and again amongst human beings. 

While he stood thus irresolute, a voice sounded from the rock, 
and called him, saying, “Enter in without fear, No harm shall 
happen to you.” 

He hesitated, certainly ; but a hidden power seemed to draw 
him forward. He, therefore, obeyed the voice; and, passing 
through the iron door, found himself in a lofty and spacious hall. 
The ceiling, the walls, and the floor of this hall were formed 
of square polished stones which glittered in the light, and, un- 
known to him, were symbols containing some particular meaning. 

He gazed around him with wonder and fear, and was on the 
point of going away, when the voice spoke again, and said to him, 
‘Step on that stone which lies in the centre of the hall, and there 
wait for good fortune.” 

His courage appeared to have grown so rapidly that he at once 
obeyed the command; but no sooner had he placed his feet on 
the stone than it sunk slowly down into the depths beneath. 

When it again became stationary, and the tailor was able to 
look about him, he found himself in a spacious hall, quite as large 
as the one he had just left, but still more wonderful. 

In the walls were niches in which stood elegant glass vases full 
of brightly coloured spirits or blue vapour. On the floor of the 
hall he observed, one opposite the other, two large glass cases 
which at.once excited his curiosity. 

He walked across the hall to one of them, and saw within a 
beautiful building—an ancient castle in miniature—containing 
everything requisite for a nobleman’s household—barns, stables, 
outhouses, and everything beautifully and artistically arranged, 
showing the work of a skilful hand, and the most correct eye for 
elegance and minuteness. 

He would have been quite unable to take his eyes from this 
wonderful sight if he had not again heard the voice advising him 
to turn and examine the wonderful chest of glass which stood 
opposite the castle. 

He stepped across the hall at these words, and saw with 
astonishment through the glass case in which she lay as if in a 
coffin, a maiden cf the greatest beauty. 
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She appeared to be asleep, and her long flaxen hair covered her 
like a veil of costly matenal. Her eyes were closed; but the 
blush tinge on her cheek, and the heaving bosom as she breathed, 
proved that she still lived. 

The tailor stood looking at her with a beating heart ; when 
suddenly her eyes opened, and she gazed at him witha mingled 
look of joy and terror. ‘ Righteous Heaven !” she cried at last, 
‘my deliverance is near. Quick, quick ! help me to escape from 
my prison. Just push aside the bolt of this glass coffin, and I 
am free.” 

The tailor obeyed without a moment’s hesitation; and as soon 
as he raised the coffin lid the beautiful maiden stepped out, and 
hastening to a corner of the hall arrayed herself in a large mantle. 

She then seated herself on a stone, called the tailor to her, and 
as she pressed a friendly kiss on his lips, she exclaimed, ‘“ My 
long-expected deliverer, kind Heaven has sent you to me to put 
an end to my sorrow. On the day this happens your good 
fortune begins. You are chosen by Heaven to be my future 
husband, and you will receive from me not only my fondest love, 
but I] can lavish upon you every earthly good, so that you may 
live in happiness to the end of your days. Sit down again, and 
listen to the story of my fate. 

“Tam the daughter of a rich count, and my father died while I 
was still very young. He left me in his last will to the care of my 
elder brother, who brought me up. 

‘“‘We loved each other so tenderly, and were so entirely of the 
same mind in thought and inclination, that we both made a 
determination never to marry, but to live with each other to the 
end of our lives. In our home we had no lack of companions. 
We had neighbours and friends in abundance, with whom we 
often exchanged friendly visits. 

“It happened one evening, however, that a stranger on horse- 
back arrived at our castle, and under the pretext that he could not 
reach his destination before midnight, begged for a night’s lodging. 

“We granted his request with ready courtesy, and invited him 
to join us at supper. During the repast he conversed so pleasantly, 
and related so many agreeable and amusing adventures, that my 
brother was quite delighted with him, and asked him to remain 
with us for a few days, 
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“‘The stranger willingly accepted the invitation, and we stayed up 
talking till quite late. At last, after showing him to his chamber, 
I hastened to my own room, feeling very tired, and glad to rest 
my weary limbs on the soft feathers. 

“T had just fallen asleep when I was aroused by the tones of 
soft and lovely music. I started up at the sounds, but I could not 
understand where it came from. I was about to rise and call my 
lady's maid, who slept in the chamber next mine; but, to my 
astonishment, I found myself unable to move. It was as if a 
mountain lay on my breast, and, by some unseen cause, the power 
of speech was taken from me, and I could not utter a sound. 

“At the same time I| saw by the light of the night lamp that the 
stranger had entered my room through two doors which I knew 
had been locked. He approached, and presently told me that 
through his knowledge of witchcraft he had not only been able to 
produce the sweet music, but to pass easily through doors both 
closely locked, and also to prevent me from moving or arousing 
the house. That he was there to offer me his hand and his heart. 
but I felt so repelled by this account of his evil power that 1 did 
not deign to answer him a word. 

“He stood for a long time immovable, waiting for my answer, 
and I could see on his countenance a look that made me shrink 
from him. 

‘As I still remained silent, he flew into a rage, declaring that he 
would have revenge, and find means to punish my pride, and with 
these words he disappeared through the closed doors, and Jeft me. 
I passed a restless night, and only slept a little towards morning, 
On awakening, I rose and hastened to my brother, to tell him the 
strange things that had happened to me, but he was not in his 
room, and the servants told me that he had started with the stranger 
to the hunt at break of day. . 

‘1 foreboded some evil from this, and, dressing myself very 
quickly, ordered my palfrey to be saddled, and rode away at full 
gallop, attended by one servant, tothe forest. The servant's horse 
stumbled and fell, and, in so doing, injured his foot, so that I was 
obliged to go on alone. After nding rapidly a short distance, I 
saw the stranger standing near a beautiful white stag, and, as soon 
as I appeared, he came towards me, leading the stag by a string. 

“1 asked him where he had left my brother. And then, as J 
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saw tears flowing from the large eyes of the poor animal, I ex- 
claimed ; ‘ Have you changed him to this stag?’ Instead of an- 
swering me, he burst into a loud laugh. 

‘On this I became angry, drew a pistol, and fired at the mon- 
ster; but the ball rebounded from his breast, struck my horse in 
the head and killed him, while I fell to the ground, and the stranger, 
murmuring a few words, deprived me of my senses. 

“When I recovered consciousness, I found myself here in this 
underground tomb, shut up ina glass coftin. The wretch appeared 
to me once more, and said that he had changed my brother into a 
stag. My castle, with all belonging to it, had shrunk to a small 
size, and was now locked up in another glass case, and my servants 
and people had been changed into vapour or smoke, and were 
confined in vessels of glass. If, however, even now, I would ac- 
cept his offer, he said, it would be very easy for him to put every- 
thing back into its former position. It was only for him to open 
the vessels, and we should all return to our natural form. I made 
no reply, but remained as silent as before. 

‘He then vanished, and left me in my prison, and presently I 
fell into a deep sleep. Among the pictures which have passed 
before my imagination, whether dreaming or waking I know not, 
was one which consoled me. I dreamed that a young man would 
come and set me free, and, when I opened my eyes and saw you, 
I knew that my dream was accomplished. Help me now to com- 
plete the change by doing as I ask you. And first, to open the 
glass chest in which the castle is coniimed, we must place it on this 
stone, and stand by it ourselves.” 

The moment the stone felt the weight, it raised itself with all 
upon it, and the young man and the lady were lifted through the 
opening in the ceiling tothe upper hall, and out into the open air. 
Here they had space to set the castle free, and, as the young lady 
opened the cover of the glass chest, what followed was wonderful 
to see, for castle, houses, and courts expanded, and spread swiftly, 
till they resumed their proper shape and size. 

They then returned to the underground hall, and placed on the 
stone the vessels containing spirits and smoke, and no sooner had 
the young lady opened them, than the vapour and smoke arose, 
and in a few moments were changed into living men, in whom the 
young lady recognised her servants, and the people of her house- 
hold, 
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Her joy was complete when her brother, who, while a stag, had 
killed the sorcerer in the form of a bull, came out of the forest in 
his own manly form, and embraced his sister. And on the very 
same day the young lady, according to her promise, gave her hand 
and heart to the lucky tailor at the altar. 
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In olden times once lived a miller and his wife in great happiness ; 
they had money enough and to spare, for it went on increasing 
year after year. But misfortune olten comes at night, or, as the 
proverb means, when we least expect it; and so it was with the 
miller. He gradually lost all he had gained, and at last became 
so poor that he could scarcely call his mill his own. 

He was so full of sorrow, that although he worked hard all day, 
he would lie tossing on his bed all night unable to sleep. 

One morning he rose at daybreak, and went out, thinking that 
the fresh air of the morning would lighten his heart. As he passed 
along by the mill-dam, the first ray of sunlight glittered upon it, 
and he heard behind him a strange ripple of the water. 

He turned quickly, and saw a beautiful woman rising gently out 
of the stream. Her long hair hung over her shoulders, and she 
put it back from her face with her delicate hands, and allowed it 
to fall over her like a veil. The miller saw at once that it was 
the water-sprite of the lake, and knew not whether to stay or fly 
in his fright. 

But the fair vision called him by name in her soft voice, and 
enquired why he looked so sad. ‘The miller had at first been 
almost stunned ; but on hearing her speak so kindly, he took cou- 
rage, and told her that after having lived in wealth and honour for 
many years, he was now so poor that he knew not how to help 
himself. 

‘Be at rest, then,” said the water-sprite, “ I will make you richer 
and happier than you have ever been before, if you will promise 
to give me the first young thing that is born in your house.” 
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“That will be no doubt a puppy or a kitten,” thought the 
muler, and at once promised what she asked. 

The water-sprite immediately disappeared in the water, and the 
miller returned with renewed courage to his mill. 

He had scarcely reached the house when a maid-servant came 
from the door, and told him in a joyful voice that his wife had a 
fine little boy. On hearing this, the miller stood as if thunder- 
struck. He saw at once that the malicious water-sprite had be- 
traved him into a fatal promise. 

He went into his wite’s room, with his head bowed down and 
looking so sad that she said: “Are you not pleased at having a 
little son ?” 

Then he was obliged to tell her all that had occurred, and what 
a terrible promise he had made to the water-sprite. 

“What is the use of all the riches and honours in the world,” 
he said, “if I am to Jose my child ?” 

And now what could he do? Noneof his relations who came to 
wish him joy could give him any advice. However, from that 
day good fortune came back to the miller’s house. Everything he 
did prospered. It seemed as if his chests and coffers filled them- 
selves, and the money in his desk increased during the night, and 
in a short time the miller was richer than ever, 

But his wealth could not bring him happiness, for the fatal pro- 
mise to the water-sprite cruelly tormented his heart. Every time 
he passed by the lake, he expected to see her rise out of the water 
and claim her debt. He would not allow the child to go near it, 
and oiten suid to him: “ Take care, my boy; if you ever touch 
that water, a hand will rise up and drag you under.” 

But as days and years rolled by, and the water-sprite never 
again made her appearance, the miller began to feel more at «ase. 

When the boy grew up to a young man, he was placed with a 
gamekeeper, to learn the use of a gun. He was a clever lad, and 
soon became so expert in the bitsiness that a gentleman near the 
town took him into his service as, gamekeeper. 

In this town lived a beautiful and true maiden, with whom the 
young keeper fell in love. His master on hearing this gave them 
a small but pretty cottage when they were married, and they lived 
in peace and contentment, loving each other very tondly. 

One day, when the keeper was hunting a deer in full chase, 
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the animal ran out of the forest into a field, where he overtook it, 
and with one shot brought it to the ground. So earnest was he 
over his sport, that he did not notice his nearness to the dan- 
gerous water in which lived the water-sprite. 

After he had killed and cut up the deer, he went to wash his 
blood-stained hands in the water. No sooner, however, had he 
touched it, than the water-sprite rose, and with a smile entwined 
her arms round him, and drew him down so quickly that the waves 
closed over him, and scarcely a ripple remained to show where he 
had gone. 

When evening came on, and the keeper did not return, his wife 
was in great trouble, and at last went out to look for him. He 
had often told her of the danger to which he was exposed by his 
father’s promise to the water-sprite, and how he was obliged to 
avoid carefully the water of the mull stream, and to this she has- 
tened at once in great fear. 

On arriving at the bank of the stream, she saw the game that her 
husband had killed lying near the water, and knew directly the fate 
which had come upon him. Wringing her hands, and with loud 
lamentations, she called him by name, again and again running 
from side to side of the water. She reproached the water-sprite for 
her cruelty with hard words, but there was no reply. 

The water remained as smooth asa murror, in which the face of 
the half moon was clearly reflected. The poor young wife would 
not leave the mill stream ; she kept walking up and down without 
ceasing, sometimes 'in silence, and at other times complaining in 
low murmurs, or uttering cries of despair. 

At last she became so worn out that she sank to the ground, 
and fell into a deep sleep, in which she dreamed a wonderful dream. 
She dreamed that she was walking over rugged rocks, and, as she 
walked, thorns and nettles pncked and stung her feet. The rain 
beat in her face, and the wind blew her long hair in wild confusion. 
But, on reaching the top, a very different scene presented itself. 
The sky was blue, the air soft and warm, while the sides of the 
mountain sloped downwards to verdant meadows, enamelled witt 
bright flowers, in which stood a charming cottage. 

She approached, and opened the door of the cottage, in which 
sat an old woman with white hair, who looked kindly at her; but 
just as she was about to speak, the poor wife awoke from her dream 
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Day was just breaking, and she knew she had slept a long time, 
but she felt refreshed, and she remembered that just such a moum: 
tain as she had seen in her dream was not far distant. She im- 
mediately turned her steps towaras it, and, after climbing up with 
some difficulty, reached the top, and found all as it had appeared 
in her dream. 

The old woman of the cottage received her very kindly, and, 
pointing to a chair, asked her to be seated. ‘‘ You must be suffer- 
ing from some great misfortune,” she said, ‘or you would not have 
sought my lonely hut. Tell me what it is.” 

The poor wife then related with tears all that had happened. 

‘Be comforted, poor child,” said the old woman, “I will help 
you. Take this golden comb, and, when the moon is full, go to 
the mill pond, seat yourself on the bank, and comb out your long 
black hair. When you have done this, lay the comb on the shore, 
and wait and see what happens.” 

The keeper’s wife returned home, but the time till the moon be- 
came full seemed very long. At last, as the luminous disk appeared 
in the heavens, she went quickly out, seated herself by the 
mill pond, and began combing her long black hair with the 
golden comb. When she had finished, she placed the comb on 
the brink of the mill stream, and waited. 

In a very short time the water bubbled up from the deep, a wave 
Fose, rolled towards the shore, and carried away the golden comb 
as it receded. The comb could scarcely have sunk to the bottom, 
when the water divided, and the head of the gamekeeper appeared 
just above it. 

He did not speak, and had only time to look sorrowfully at his 
wife before a second wave rose with a rushing sound, and covered 
the man’s head. In a few moments the water lay at rest, tranquil 
and calm as ever, while on its smooth surface nothing could be seen 
but the face of the full moon reflected on it. 

The poor wife returned home with all her hope fled; but during 
the night she again dreamed of the little cottage in the meadow, 
and the old woman. So in the morning she hastened to visit 
the good fairy, and tell her tale of sorrow. 

The wise woman comforted her as before, and, giving her this 
time a golden flute, she said: “ Wait for another full moon, and 
then take this flute, seat yourself on the shore, and play upon it one 
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of your sweetest songs, and when it is finished, lay the flute on the 
ground near the brink, and you will see what happens !” 

The keeper's wife did exactly as the old woman had told her. 
Scarcely had she finished her music, and placed the flute on the 
shore, than the water began to bubble and foam as before, and ¢ 
wave rose and carried the flute away with it, 

Almost at the same moment the water divided, and not only the 
head and shoulders, but nearly half the body of her husband rose 
above the surface. He held out his arms towards her with loving 
eyes ; but a second wave rose with a rushing sound, covered the 
poor man, and drew him under. 

“‘ Ah, me,” cried the unfortunate wife, “what is the use of my 
only having a passing glance at my dear husband, and then to lose 
him again immediately ?” 

Sorrow again took possession of her heart, but on dreaming the 
same dream about the cottage and the old woman, her hopes re- 
vived, and she once more paid her a visit. 

This time the good fairy gave her a golden spinning-wheel, 
comforted her, and said: “ You have not done all that is necessary 
yet ; you must wait for another full moon, then take your golden 
spinning-wheel, seat yourself on the shore, and spin till the bob- 
bins are full, then place the spinning-wheel near the water and 
wait.” 

The wife followed out all these directions correctly, but when she 
placed the spinning-wheel on the shore, the water bubbled up more 
violently than ever; a mighty wave arose and in a moment swept it 
away. No sooner had it disappeared, than with a sudden flash 
the head and then the whole body of the gamekeeper rose above 
the water, and quick as lightning he sprang ashore, seized his wife 
by the hand and fled. 

But scarcely had they gone a few steps, when the whole water 
raised itself with a rushing noise, and with irresistible force spread 
over field and meadow. Already the two fugitives saw nothing 
but death before them ; and just as they gave themselves up for 
lost, they were in a moment changed—the wife into a frog, the 
husband into a toad. 

The flood reached them, and although they escaped death, the 
waters separated them one fronz the other and carried them in 
different directions. As soon as the waters receded and left them 
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on dry ground, they each resumed their proper shapes, but neither 
of them knew what had become of the other. 

They found themselves among strange people, ina foreign country, 
and separated from their own home by high mountains and deep 
valleys which lay between them. To support themselves, they 
were both obliged to keep sheep, and for many years they tended 
their herds and flocks in field and meadow, weighed down with 
soirow and regret at being separat.d from each other. 

Time passed on, and the sweet flowers bloomed at the breath 
ot spring, when one day the two sad ones were tending their 
flocks, and the husband seeing a flock of sheep grazing on the 
hill-side, in a pleasant green spot, led his own flock towards it, 
and very soon the two flocks were feeding together; but their 
keepers did not recognise each other, still they were each pleased 
to find a companion in their loneliness. From that day they led 
their sheep to the pasture side by side, and although they did not 
talk much, there was consolation in each other’s society. 

One evening, when the full moon was shining in the sky, and 
the sheep at rest around them, the shepherd took a flute out of his 
pocket and played a charming though mournful air upon it. 
When he had finished, he looked at the shepherdess, and saw that 
she was weeping bitterly. 

“Why do you weep so P” he asked. 

“ Ah,” she replied, “the full moon was shining as brightly in the 
sky the last time I played that air on my flute, and my dearest 
ene appeared to me above the water.” 

He looked at her earnestly as she spoke; a veil seemed to fall 
from his eyes, and he recognised his dear and long-lost wife ; and 
the moon, as he looked at her, shone brightly on his face, causing 
her to recognise him at the same moment. They instantly fell 
into each other’s arms, and kissed each other with joy, and from 
that happy moment neither of them wanted nor asked any greater 
good fortunes 
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THERE was once a very old woman, who lived with her flock of 
geese in a lonely spot between the mountains, in which stood also 
her little cottage. The waste land was surrounded by a large 
forest, into which the old woman hobbled with her crutch every 
morning, for she was very active—more than any one would have 
believed, considering her age. She gathered grass for her geese, 
plucked quantities of the wild fruit that she could reach, and carried 
it all home on her back. 

One might have expected that such a heavy burden would weigh 
ner to the ground, but she always brought it safely home. If she 
met any one on her road, she would greet him in a friendly man- 
ner, and say, “‘Good morning, farmer, it is beautiful weather to- 
day. You wonder how I can drag this load, but you know we 
must all bear our own burdens on our backs.” 

The people, however, at last avoided meeting her, and went 
another way ; andif a father saw her when he was walking with his 
children, he would say to them: “‘ Avoid that old woman, she has 
mischief behind hes ears ; she 1s a witch.” 

One morning a very handsome young man was walking in the 
forest. The sun shone brightly, the buds sang in the branches, a 

. cool breeze rustled the leaves, and everything seemed full of joy. 
. For a time he met no one, when suddenly he espied the old 
titch kneeling on the ground and cutting the grass with her sickle. 
“Already she had a large bundle of it packed away into her sack, 
and by her side stood two baskets filled with wild pears and wild 
apples. 

“Ah, good mother,” said the youth, “how are you going to 
carry all that ?” 

“I must carry it, dear sir,” she replied. “ Rich people’ s children 
need not do such hard work, but with us peasants it is different. 
Wil you help me?” she added, as he still stood near her. “You 
have a straight back and young limbs: to you it would be a light 
burden.” 

The youth could not help pitying the old woman, so he said: 
“ My father is certainly not a peasant buta rich count; but to 
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prove to you that peasants are not the only people who can carry 
burdens, I will carry yours for you.” 

“If you will do this for me,” she replied, “I shall be very 
thankful. It is not more than an hour's walk, and there are those 
baskets to carry, but that will be nothing to you.” 

The young man became very thoughtful when he heard of an 
hour’s walk, but the old woman would not let him off; she loaded 
him with the sack of grass and hung the baskets on his two arms, 
and said, “‘See now, isn’t it very light ?” 

“No, it is not at all light,” said the young count, making a 
woful face; “the bundle weighs as heavy as if it were full of 
large pebble stones, and the apples and pears seem like lead, I can 
scarcely breathe.” 

He wished to place the burden on the ground again, but the 
old woman would not allow him. “See now,” she said scornfully, 
“the young gentleman cannot even support a load which an old 
woman like me has carried so often. You are very ready with your 
fine words, but when it comes to the real thing you are as ready with 
your excuses. Why do you stand there? come, step out and lift up 
your legs; no one can take that bundle from your back now.” 

So the young count started, and as long as he walked on level 
ground he got on very well, but when they reached a mountain 
and he found he had to climb up he began to lose strength, and 
the stones rolled under his feet as if they were alive. Drops of 
perspiration, stood on his forehead and ran down his back, making 
him feel hot and cold alternately. “Good mother,” he said, “I 
cannot go any farther, I want to rest.” 

“You must not rest yet,” replied the old woman ; “by-and-by, 
when we reach the end of the journey will be the time to rest; 
now you must go forward, and it may bring you good fortune in 
the end.” 

“You are a shameless old woman,” said the young count, try- 
ing to throw the sack from his shoulders, but he tried in vain, it 
stuck as fast as if it had grown there, and twist and turn as he 
might, he could not get free. The old woman only laughed and 
danced round him on her crutches. ‘Don’t excite yourself, my 
dear sir,” she said, “‘ you are getting as red in the face as a turkey 
cock, Carry your burden with patience, and when we get home 
you shall have a good draught to refresh ) ou” 
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What could he do? He was obliged to submit to his fate with 
patience, and follow the old woman who appeared to grow stronger 
and more active as his burden grew heavier. All at once she 
made a spring, jumped on the sack and seated herself there, and 
though she was so thin and withered, she was heavier than the 
stoutest farm servant. 

The weight was so much increased that the youth’s knees 
trembled under him, and if he stopped for a moment the old 
woman struck him with a strap and with stinging nettles on the 
legs. Under this constant goading he at last ascended the hill, 
and reached the old woman’s cottage just as he was ready to drop 
with fatigue. As soon as the geese saw the old woman they 
spread out their wings and ran to meet her, crying “ Wulle, wulle.” 

Behind the flock walked a middle-aged woman with a staff in 
her hand, strong and big, but as ugly as night. ‘ Mother,” she 
said, “has anything happened ? what makes you so late ?” 

“Don’t be alarmed, my daughter,” replicd the old woman, 
“nothing wrong has occurred, quite the reverse. This young 
count has not only carried my burden for me, but when I was 
tired he actually carried me on his back also. The way has not 
seemed long, for we have been quite merry together, joking and 
laughing as we came along.” 

At last the old woman slipped the sack from the youth's 
shoulders and took the baskets from hjs arms, then looking at him 
kindly she said: “Now go and sit on that bench before the 
door and rest yourself ; you have honestly earned your reward and 
it shall not be kept from you.” 

Then she turned to the goose-tender and said: “ Go into the 
house, my daughter ; it is not proper for you to be alone with this 
young count, or he may fallin love with you. We ought not a 
pour oil on fire.” 

The young count hardly knew whether to laugh or to cry at the 
idea of falling in love with such a “treasure.” ‘ Why, if she were 
thirty years younger,” he thought, “she would fail to move my 
heart.” 

Meanwhile, the old woman caressed and stroked her geese as 
if they had been children, and at last went into the house to her 
daughter. The youth stretched himself on the bench in great 
comfort, the breeze blew soft and warm through the apple tree 
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above his head, around spread a green meadow covered with 
primroses, wild thyme, and a thousand other flowers. Through 
the meadow flowed a clear stream which reflected the sun’s rays, 
while the white geese swam gently on its surface, or dived beneath 
its tranquil waters. 

“Tt is delightful here,” he said to himself, “ but I am so tired I 
cannot keep my eyes open; I think I will sleep for awhile. I 
hope, however, the wind will not nse and blow away my legs; they 
seem to have lost all their power.” 

After he had been asleep some time the old woman came and 
shook him till he woke. ‘Stand up,” she said, “ you must not 
stay here. I certainly did treat you rather badly, but it has not 
killed you dfter all, and now you shall have your reward; it is 
neither money nor property, but something better still.” 

Thereupon she placed in his hands a small casket which had 
been cut out of one emerald. “Take great care of it,” she said, 
“it will bring you good fortune.” 

On hearing this, the count j mped up, and feeling himself quite 
refreshed and strong, he thanked the old woman for her kindness, 
and started on his homeward journey without one look at her 
beautiful daughter. Although after walking for some distance he 
still heard the loud cackling of the geese, yet the poor young 
count lost his way in the wilderness. He had been wandering 
about for three days before he could discover the right road, which 
at length led him to a large town. Of course, he was unknown, so 
they took hhim to the castle where the king and queen were seated 
on their thrones. The count kn It on one knee before the queen, 
and taking out the emerald casket from his pocket, laid it at her 
feet. 

She requested him to stand up and to let her examine it. But no 
sooner had he done so than she opened it, and the next moment 
fell to the ground as if dead. 

The count was immediately seized by the king’s servants, and 
would have been led off to prison had not the queen quickly re- 
covered, and opening her eyes ordered him to be released. 

“ Let every one leave the room,” she said. “I must speak pri- 
vately to this stranger.” 

They were no sooner alone than the queen began to weep, but 
presently drying her tears, she said: “You may think it_strange 
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that I should be unhappy and weep, when I am surrounded by 
grandeur, and pomp, and show; but what are the use of all these, 
when I wake every morning to sorrow and care? Listen, and I 
will tell you the cause of my grief. I once had three daughters, 
the youngest of whom was so beautiful that all the world looked 
upon her asa wonder. She was fair as a snow-flake, with a tint 
on her cheeks like apple blossom, and her hair was as bright as a 
sunbeam. When she wept, pearls and precious stones fell from 
her eyes instead of tears. As soon as she reached the age of 
fifteen, the king sent for his daughters to be presented at court. 
But when the youngest appeared she attracted all eyes by her 
great beauty; and the people said it was as if the sun had just 
risen upon them. 

“The king then spoke: ‘ My daughters, I know not when my 
last hour may come, but to-day I will decide what each of yeu are 
to have after my death. But I should like to know which of you 
loves me best, for whichever it is shall have the best place in my 
will, You all three love me, I know.’ 

“‘Fhey each said they loved him best. 

“Well, then, give me some resemblance of your love for me, 
that I may judge.” 

“Then said the eldest, ‘I love my father better than the sweetest 
sugar.’ 

“The second said, ‘I love him better than the most beautiful of 
my dresses.’ 

“ But the youngest rernained silent. 

“ At last the king said, ‘And you, my dearest child, how much 
do you love me ? 

“<¢T know not what to compare my love to,’ she replied. But 
her father pressed her to make some comparison, and at last she 
said, ‘The best food does not taste good without salt, therefore I 
love my father as I love salt.’ : 

‘When the king heard this he fell into a rage, and said, ‘ If you: 
love me like salt, then with salt shall your love be rewarded.’ 

‘IIe then divided his kingdom between the two eldest, and after 
ordering a bag of salt to be bound on the back of his youngest 
daughter, she was led out in the wild forest by two ‘servants, and - 
left there. We all prayed and entreated for her,” continued the 
queen, “but nothing would soften the wrath of the king, She 
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wept so much when she found she must go, that the whole way 
she went was strewn with pearls, which fell from her eyes. The 
king soon regretted his cruel harshness, and had the whole forest 
searched to find her, but she has never been heard of since. 
When I think she may have been devoured by wild animals, I am 
overwhelmed with grief, and I can only console myself by the 
hope that I am wrong, and that she is living concealed in some 
cavern, or that she has been protected under the care of some 
charitable person who took pity on her. 

“When I opened the emerald casket which you presented to 
me, you may imagine my surprise at seeing within it one of the 
pearls which used to fall from my daughter’s eyes when she wept ; 
and you will understand how the sight moved my heart. You 
must now tell me how that pearl came into your possession.” 

On this the young count related what had happened in the 
wood, and descnbed the old woman who had met him, and who 
had given him the casket. He said this old woman appeared to 
be a witch, who held the forest under her enchantments ; but of 
the king’s daughter he had heard or seen nothing. 

On hearing all this the king and queen decided to go and seek 
the old woman. They thought that where the pearl had been 
found they should be sure to hear news of their daughter, and find 
her. 

The old woman sat by the door of the cottage, spinning at her 
wheel. It was growing dark, and a burning fagot on the hearth 
gave but a feeble light. All at once a noise was heard outside: 
the geese were coming home from the meadows, cackling as loudly 
as they could. The daughter took them to their roosting place, 
and then stepped into the cottage ; but her mother scarcely thanked 
her, only nodded her head. She seated herself, however, without 
a word, to her spinning-wheel, and spun away as fast as any young 
girl could have done. 

They both sat like this for two hours, without speaking a word 
to each other. At length something rushed against the window, 
and the fiery e--es of a night owl appeared, and presently screamed 
her weird note three times. 

The old woman slightly raised her head at the sound, and said, 
“N ge is the time, my daughter, for you to go out and do your 
work,’ 
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She rose immediately and went to the meadows, which lay far 
away in the valley, till she came to a fountain, near which stood 
three old oak trees. ‘The moon, round and full, shone so brilliantly 
over the mountain that it would have been easy to pick up a pin. 
The first thing she did was to take off a skin that covered her face, 
and then stoop down and bathe in the cool water. After this she 
dipped the skin into the water, and then laid it on the grass to dry 
and whiten in the moonlight. 

But how the maiden was changed! You could scarcely imagine 
her to be the same. The grey wig fell off, and her golden hair, 
sparkling like sunbeams, flowed over her shoulders and enveloped 
her like a mantle. Her eyes glittered like the stars of heaven, 
while her cheeks glowed with the soft bloom of the apple blossom. 

But the beautiful maiden was sorrowful, for she scated herself on 
the ground and wept bitterly. Tear after tear fell from her eyes, 
and trickled through her long hair to the ground. 

She sat mourning in this way for some time, and might have 
remained there longer had she not heard a strange cracking and 
rustling sound among the trees. She sprang up like a doe that 
hears the crack of the hunter's gun. A dark cloud at the same 
moment covered the face of the moon, and in the twinkling of an 
eye she had disguised herself again in the skin and the grey hair, 
and disappeared like a light blown out by the wind. ‘Trembling 
like an aspen leaf, she ran back to the house and told what had 
occurred to the old woman, who stood at the door; but she only 
smiled pleasantly and said, “I know all about it, my child.” 

Then she led her in, and lighted a fresh fagot ; but instead of 
again seating herself to spin, she took a broom, and began sweep- 
ing and dusting the room. “We must have everything clean and 
neat,” she said to the maiden. 

“But, mother,” she replied, “why do you begin to work at such 
a late hour as this? What is it for?” 

“Well, what o’clock is it?” asked the old woman. 

“Not yet midnight,” she replied, “but the clock has struck 
eleven.” 

“Do you not remember,” said the woman, presently, “that it is 
three years to-day since you came to me? The time is up, and we 
cannot remain any longer together !” 

“Oh | dear mother,” cried the maiden in alarm, “are you going 
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to drive me away? What shall Ido? I have no friends and no 
home, snd where can I go? I have always done everything you 
wished, and you have been satisfied with me. Oh, do not send 
me away!” 

But the old woman seemed unwilling to tell the maiden what 
was going to happen, so she said: “I cannot stop here any longer, 
and, when I leave this house, every room must be 1n perfect order, 
so do not hinder me while I work. Don’t fear, there will always 
be a roof to cover you, and the reward I shall give you will be sure 
to satisfy every wish.” 

‘¢ But tell me what is going to happen ?” said-the maiden. 

* You must not ask,” replied the woman ; “and you will disturb 
me in my work if you say another word. All you have to do 1s to 
go into your own chamber, take the skin off your face, and the wig 
from your head ; then put on the silk dress that you wore when I 
first saw you, and remain in your room till I call you.” 

We must now return, and see what the king and queen have 
been doing at the castle. They sent the young count first into the 
forest alone ; but he wandered about for two days before he could 
find the right road, and it was then quite dark; so he chmbed a 
tree to rest till morning, for he feaied losing his way again in the 
darkness. 

When the moon arose and shone brightly over the forest, he saw 
the figure of a woman coming over the mountain. She did not 
catty the staff in her hand, but he knew her at once as the goose- 
tender whom he had met at the old woman’s cottage. 

‘‘Qho,” he said to humself, “‘ here comes one of the witches, so 
the other cannot be very far off !” 

How astonished he was, however, to see her come up to the 
fountain near the tree in which he sat, and take the skin off her 
face to bathe in the cool water. He saw, also, that when she re- 
moved the grey wig, and her own golden hair fell around her like 
veil, that she was the most beautiful maiden he had ever seen im 
the world. 

He could scarcely draw his breath as he gazed at her with ear- 
nest, wondering eyes; but he stretched his neck so far through the 
foliage that the branch cracked with his weight, At the same mo- 
ment a dark cloud passed over the moon, and before he could re- 
cover himeelf, the maiden had resumed her disguise and disap- 
peared, 
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The count quickly descended from the tree, and followed her 
with hasty strides.’ He had not gone fat when he saw in the dim 
light two figures crossing the meadow, and knew it was the king 
and queen. ‘They had seen the light in the distance shining from 
the window of the old woman’s cottage, and were hastening towards 
it, The count overtook them, and described the wonderful sight 
he had seen at the fountain, and they did not doubt for a moment 
that the beautiful maiden was their own lost daughter. 

Full of joyful hope, they hastened their steps, and soon arrived 
at the cottage. Outside they found the geese in a row, standing 
on one leg, and fast asleep, with their heads behind their wings, 
but none of them stirred. 

They approached, and, looking through the window, saw the 
old woman seated quietly at her spinning, with her head bent over 
her work, so that she did not see them. ‘The room, and evetything 
in it, was as clean and neat as if the spirits of the mist had dwelt 
there, whose feet are never soiled by earth’s dust. Their daughter, 
however, was not to be seen, so after looking for some time, they 
at last took courage, and tapped at the window. 

It seemed really as if the old woman expected them, for she rose 
up and cried in a friendly voice : “ You may come in ; I know who 
you are!” As they entered the room, she said: “‘ You might have 
been spared this long journey if you had not sent away your dear 
and sweet-tempered child unjustly. However, she has met with 
no injury, for three long years she has tended the geese; but she 
has learnt nothing wicked—her heart is still pure. You have been 
punished by the anxiety about her in which you have lived ever 
since you sent her away.” 

Then she stepped up to the chamber door, and said: “Come 
out, my daughter.” 

The room door opened, and the king’s daughter came forth in 
her silken robe, with her long golden hair hanging round ner like 
a veil, and her brilliant eyes cast down. It was asif an angel had 
descended from the skies! 

On seeing her father and mother, she ran towards them, threw 
herself in their arms, and kissed them, while nothing could check 
their tears of joy. The young count stood by, but when the young 
princess raised her eyes and saw him, her delicate cheeks became 
red with blushes, like a moss rose, and she hardly knew why. 
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Presently, the king said: “ Dear child, I have given away my 
kingdom, and what can I give to you ?” 

“She wants nothing,” said the old woman. “T have saved up 
the tears she has wept, and they are all pearls—far more beautiful 
than those found in the sea, and worth more than the whole of 
your kingdom. And as a reward for her services in tending my 
geese, I give her this cottage !” 

As the old woman said this, she vanished from their sight. At 
the same moment a cracking sound was heard in the walls, and, 
when they turned to look, the whole cottage was changed into a 
noble palace, a royal banquet was already spread for them, and 
numerous servants were in attendance. 

The story does not end here, but the old grandmother who re 
lated it to us has forgotten the teimination ; and lately her memory 
has become weak. 

It is very probable, however, that the beautiful daughter of the 
king was married to the count. and that they hved together ever 
after at the palace in great happmess. 

Whether the snow-white geese, whose guardian the princess had 
been, were really young maidens (in saying this we do not wish to 
be rude to our lady readers), whom the old woman had brought 
around her, or whether after they regained their human shapes they 
became maids of honour to the princess, we cannot say, but it is 
very probable. 

This we do know, that the old woman was not a witch, as people 
supposed, but a good fairy, who only wished to do good. Very 
likely it was she who had given the princess at her birth the power | 
of weeping pearls instead of tears. This gift is unknown in the 
present day, or how very soon the poor would become rich ! 





The Avaricions Slacksmith, 





A TAILOR and a blacksmith were returning together one evening 
from a town in which they had been working at their different 
trades. As evening came on, they saw the sun setting behind the 
hills, and presently, as the moon rose, came the sound of distant 
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music, which grew more distinct as they proceeded on their way. 
The tones were rather unearthly, but so charming that they quite 
forgot their fatigue, and went forward with rapid steps. 

After walking a little distance, they reached the hill side, and 
presently caught sight of a crowd of little men and women, holding 
hands, and dancing merrily in a circle to the strange music they 
had heard. 

In the centre of the ring round which the pixies danced stood a 
little old man, yet larger and stouter than the rest. He wore a coat 
of many colours, and his snow-white beard descended to his breast. 
The travellers stood still and gazed in wonder at the dancers, and 
presently the old man made signs to them, and the little people 
separated that they might come within the circle. 

The blacksmith, who was a bold fellow, and had a slight hump 
on his back, stepped in without fear, but the tailor was at first 
rather timid, and held back. In a very short time, however, seeing 
how merry and good-natured they all looked, he took heart, and 
entered the circle. Immediately they closed the ring again, and the 
little folks danced and sprung about in the wildest manner. 

Meanwhile, the old man in the centre took out a large knife 
which hung at his girdle, sharpened it on a stone, and feeling the 
edge with his finger, turned and looked at the strangers in a manner 
that caused them to tremble with fear. 

They were not kept long in suspense, however, for the little man 
seized the smith, and with the greatest rapidity shaved off his hair 
and beard clean at one stroke! He then turned to the tailor, and 
did the same to him. 

But their alarm vanished when the old man, after finishing his 
performance, slapped them on the shoulder in the most friendly 
manner, as if to tell them that they had done well in submitting to 
be shaved without resistance. He then pointed with his finger to 
a heap of coals that lay on one side, and made signs that they 
should fill their pockets. 

They both obeyed, although they could not imagine what could 
be the use of coals to them. They soon left the little people after 
this, for it was getting late, and they wanted to find a night's 
lodging. 

Just as they reached the valley, a clock from the neighbouring 
Cloisters struck twelve. Immediately the music ended, the little 
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people vanished, and the hill side lay calm and still in the moon- 
light. 

The two travellers found after a time a road-side inn, but there 
wag no accommodation for them excepting a bundle of straw, on 
which they laid themselves down, dressed as they were, too fa- 
tigued to think of removing the coals from their pockets. But to- 
wards morning the heavy weight awoke them earlier than usual, 
and on putting their hands into their pockets, they could scarcely 
believe their eyes when they saw that, instead of coals, their hands 
were full of pure gold ! 

Their surprise was as great at finding that their beards had grown 
again, and that their heads were covered with hair. They had 
suddenly become very rich ; but the blacksmith, who had a greedy 
disposition, had filled both pockets with coals, so that he possessed 
twice as much gold as the tailor. 

Yet he was not satisfied, and he proposed to his companion that 
they should stay till the next day, go again in the evening, and get 
more treasures out of the little old man. 

The tailor, however, refused. ‘I have enough,” he said, “and 
I am quite contented. I only wish to be master of a business of 
my own, and to marry the charming maiden whom I love, and 
then I am a happy man.” 

However, to oblige his friend, he stayed another day at the inn, 
and in the evening the blacksmith took two sacks on his shoulders, 
and went alone to the hill side. He found the little people 
dancing and singing as on the previous night. 

They received him into the nng, and the old man again shaved 
him, and made a sign as before that he should take as much coal 
as he liked. He did not hesitate to fill not only his pockets, but 
the two sacks, and returned home, congratulating himself on his 
good fortane. 

Although he had a bed for this night, he laid himself down in 
his clothes, saying: “I shall know when the gold becomes heavy, 
for it will wake me ;” and at last he fell asleep with the pleasant 
expectation of awaking in the morning a very rich man. 

As soon as he opened his eyes, he started up, and began te dive 
into his pockets; but what was his astonishment at finding they 
opatained nothing but black coals! Handful after handful he 
pulled out, but no gold. 
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“Well, I have still the gold I got on the first night,” he said, 
“that is safe ’ but what was his surprise and alarm to find it all 
turned back again to coal, and that he was penniless ! 

He put up his black hands to his head and found that it was 
still bald and his chin smooth and without a beard. But he had 
not come to the end of his misfortunes, for the hump on his back 
had grown larcer and made him more deformed than ever. When 
he discovered at last that he was being punished for his covetous- 
ness, he began to groan and lament so loudly as to wake up the 
good tailor. He kindly comforted him in his misfortune and 
said generously, “ Don’t grieve any more, we have been com- 
panions and travellers together, and now you can stay with me 
and share what I have, it will be enough for us both.” 

He kept his word, but the poor blacksmith never could get rid 
of the hump on his back, and was always obliged to wear a cap 
to cover his bald head. 





Ldleness and Endusirp. 


THERE lived once a young maiden who was very beautiful, but so 
idle and careless that she hated work. When she was required to 
spin a certain qu of flax, she was too idle to untie the little 
knots in it, but d break the thread and throw down whole 
handfuls of flax/ /the floor to be wasted. This idle young lady 
had a little sey At maid who was as industrious as her mistress 
was idle ; shy ollected these little pieces of flax, disentangled 
them, spun’ Aem into fine thread, and had them made into a 
s for herself. 
ppened that a young gentleman in the village had 
idle maiden to be his wife, and the marriage day was 
ut a few evenings before it took place, the bride and 

id_froom were walking together near the village green where 
several young people were dancing. “Look,” exclaimed the 
bride, with a laugh, “that is my little maid servant; how merrily 
she is dancing, and thinks herself so fine in my leavings.”. 

“What do you méan ?” asked the bridegroom. 
ww. Ehen she told him that her little servass had made that dress 
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out of the tangled pieces of flax which she had thrown away 
because it was so much trouble to unravel the knots. On hearing 
this the bridegroom began to reflect that an industrious young 
maiden, although she might be poor, would make a better wife 
than a careless idle young lady with all her beauty. So by dezrees 
he broke off the engagement, and married the industrious servant 


The Shower of Gold. 





Once upon a time lived a poor little maiden whose father and 
mother were both dead, and the child was so very poor that she 
had no little room to live in nor even a bed to lie on. At Iast all 
her clothes were gone excepting those she wore, and she had 
nothing to eat but a piece of bread given to her by someone who 
had a kind pitying heart. Still, she was good and pious, and 
although forsaken by all the world she knew that God would take 
care of her, and she went out into the fields and prayed to Him 
to help her. On the day when the kind-hearted person had 
given her the piece of bread, she was walking along the road 
when she met a poor man who said to her, “ Pray give me some- 
thing to eat, for I am so hungry.” 

Immediately she offered him the whole of her bread and went 
away after he had taken it, saying: “‘ Heaven has sent it to you.” 

Presently she saw a little child sitting by the roadside crying, 
and as she passed, the child exclaimed, “Oh, my head is so cold, 
do give me something to cover it.” 

Instantly the poor maiden took off her own cap and gave it to 
the child. A little farther, she met another child, who said she 
was freezing for want of a jacket, so she gave up her own. 
Another begged for her petticoat, and that she gave also. At 
last she entered a wood, where it was quite dark, and here she 
intended to sleep. But she had not gone far, before she found 
another little child with scarcely any clothes at all, and who 
appeared to be almost dying with cold. The good child thought 
to herself, “ It is quite dark night now, no one will see me.” 

So she took off all the clothes she had on, covered the poor 
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little shivering child with them, and went away. This pious child had 
row nothing left in the world at all, and she was turning to go into 
the wood and cover herseif with the fallen leaves, when all at 
once a golden shower fell around her from heaven. At first she 
thought that the stars, which look like golden money in the 
heavens, were falling, but when the drops reached the ground they 
were real golden dollars, and as she stood still under the golden 
shower she found herself covered from head to foot with warm and 
beautifully fine clothes. She gathered up the golden dollars, 
carried them away, and was rich instead of poor all the rest of her 
life. 


The Spindle, the fleedle, and the Shuttle. 


A youn girl who had lost both parents in her infancy, lived in a 
little cottage at the end of the village with an old woman who 
took care of her and brought her up to be industrious and pious. 
The maiden earned enough by spinning to support herself 
and the old woman. When she was in her fifteenth year the 
old woman fell sick, and one day called her to her bedside and 
said to her, ‘‘ Dear daughter, I feel that my end is approaching, 
so I will leave you this cottage and all that is in it; here you will 
have shelter from wind and weather, and with the needle, the 
spindle, and the shuttle, you can easily earn your bread.” 

Then laying her hand on the maiden’s head she blessed her, 
and said : “‘ Keep God always in your heart, and you will never go 
wrong.” 

Not many days after this, the old woman closed her eyes and 
died, and the poor girl followed her to the grave behind the coffin 
weeping bitterly. After this the maiden lived in the little 
cottage quite alone, working diligently at her spinning and 
weaving, and thé blessing of the old woman seemed to rest upon 
all she did. 

It was as it the flax in the room would never be exhausted; and 
no sooner had she finished weaving a piece of cloth or carpet, or 
had made a shirt, than a purchaser was quickly found who paid her 
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well, so she had as much as she needed for all her wants, and a 
ittle also to spare for the poor. 

It happened about this time that the son of the king of the 
country started on his travels to find a bride. The prince could 
choose for himself, excepting that his wife must not be poor, and 
he did not care for riches. So he decided in his heart that he 
would try and find one who was at the same time both the richest 
and the poorest. 

When he arrived at the village near which the maiden dwelt, he 
inquired first for the richest maiden in the place, and on being told, 
he then asked : “ And which is the poorest ?” 

‘“‘The poorest is a maiden who lives at the end of the village in 
a little cottage alone,” was the ready reply. “Her cottage is 
easily found, for a winding path through a field leads to it.” 

The prince, in going to this cottage, rode through the village, 
and at the door of a stately house sat a maiden richly dressed, 
and as the king’s son approached, she went out and bowed her- 
self before him in a most courtly manner. The prince looked at 
her, but he said not a word, and rode on without stopping till he 
arrived at the house of the poor maiden. 

She, however, was not seated at the door, but in her own little 
room busily at work. The prince drew rein, alighted from his 
horse, and peeped into the neat apartment. Just at that moment 
a ray of sunshine darted through the window, and lighted up 
everything within, so that he could see the maiden spinning at her 
wheel with the most earnest diligence. 

Presently she glanced up, and seeing a noble-looking gentleman 
looking at her through the window, she cast down her eyes and 
continued her spinning, while her cheeks were covered with a rosy 
blush. 

Whether the threads were even and regular at that moment, we 
cannot say, but she continued to spin without looking up again 
till the prince remounted his horse and rode away. 

Then she rose and opened the window, saying to herself: “How 
very warm the room is to-day,” But she looked out and watched the 
stranger till she could no longer distinguish the white plume in his 
hat, and not till after he was quite out of sight did she return to 
her spinning-wheel and work as busily as ever. 

Her thoughts were now on the handsome prince, although she 
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knew not who he was; still it was such an unusyal event for a 
gentleman to look in at the window of her lonely cottage that she 
could not forget it. 

At last strange ideas came into her head, and she began to 
sing some curious words which the old woman had taught her,— 

** Spindle, spindle, run away ; 
Fetch my lover here to-day.” 

To her astonishment the spindle leaped from her hands that 
very moment, and rushed out of the house. She followed to the 
door, and stood looking after it with wondering eyes, for it was 
running and dancing quite merrily across the field, trailing be 
hind it a bright golden thread, and presently it was lost to her 
eyes. 

Having no longer a spindle, she took up her shuttle, seated 
herself, and commenced weaving. The spindle, meanwhile, kept 
on its way, and just as the thread came to an end, it overtook the 
prince. 

“What do I see ?” he cried. ‘ The thread behind this spindle 
will lead me to good fortune, no doubt.” So he turned his horse 
and rode back in the trail of the golden thread. 

The maiden, who still worked on, thought presently of another 
of the rhymies taught her by the old woman, so she sang,— 

“ Shuttle, shuttle, thou art free ; 
Bring my lover home to me.” 

Instantly the shuttle slipped from her hand, and ran to the 
door, but on the door-sill it stopped and began to weave the most 
beautiful carpet ever seen. In the centre, on a golden ground, 
appeared a green creeping-plant, and around it blush roses and 
white lilies were scattered. Hares and rabbits appeared run- 
ning upon it; stags and deer stood beneath the foliage, in which 
were birds of beautiful colours which seemed able to do everything 
but sing. The shuttle sprang here and there, and the carpet 
seemed to grow of itself. 

As the maiden had now lost both spindle and shuttle, she was 

obliged to take out her needle, and while she sewed she sang,— 
. *¢ Needle, needle, while you shine, 

Make the house look neat and fine.‘ 


On this the needle sprang from her fingers, and flew about the 
34—~3 
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room as quick as lightning. It was just as if a number of invisible 
‘spirits were at work, for the table and benches were quickly 

covered with green cloth, the chairs with velvet, and curtains 

were hung to the windows and on the walls of silk damask. _ 

Scarcely had the needle finished the last stitch than the maiden 
saw through the window the white plume on the prince's hat, for 
he had followed carefully the golden thread till it reached her 
cottage. ° 

He alighted from his horse, and quickly stepped in upon the 
beautiful carpet ; when he entered the room, he saw the maiden, 
who even in her homely dress, looked blooming and lovely as a 
wild rose. 

“ You are exactly what I seck,” he said: “at once the poorest 
and the richest maiden in the world. Will you come with me and 
be my bride ?” 

She did not speak, but she held out her hand to him. He 
kissed the hand she offered, led her out, lifted her on his horse, 
and rode away with her to his father’s castle. 

The marriage was shortly after celebrated with great splendour 
and rejoicings. The needle, the spindle, and the shuttle were 
preserved in the treasure-chamber ever after with great honour. 


The Rick Man's Grave. 


A RICH farmer was one day standing in his farm-yard, and looking 
with pride on his possessions. The corn-fields were full of grain, 
and the trees laden with fruit, The corn of the previous years, 
carefully preserved in the granaries, lay in large heaps on th 
floors, the beams bending beneath its weight. His stables, also, 
were full of fat oxen, milch cows, and well-fed horses. 

After looking over all these stores, he returned to the house, 
and, entering a room, cast his eyes on the iron chest in which his 
money lay. As he thus stood contempiating his riches, something 
knocked sharply—not, however, on the door of the room, but on 
the door of his heart. 

He stood still for a moment, and heard a voice withim say: 
“ Have you done well with all your gold and possessions? Have 
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you taken care of the poor? Have you shared your bread with 
the hungry? Are you satisfied with what you possess, or do you 
long for more ?” 

His heart and conscience did not hesitate to reply: “I have 
been hard and unsympathising ; I have never done anything good 
for my own relatives ; I have never thought of God, but oriy how 
I should increase my riches. Had all the world been in my pos- 
session, I should still have wanted more !” 

As these thoughts arose in his mind, his knees trembled under 
him, and he was so overcome as to be obliged to sit down. At 
this moment he heard another knock, but now it was at the door 
of the room. 

“Come in,” he cried, and, as the door opened, he saw one of 
his neighbours, a poor man, who found it a hard matter to support 
his large family of children. 

“I know,” thought the poor man as he entered, “ that my neigh- 
bour is as hard as he is rich ; I do not suppose that he will help 
me; but my children are crying for food, and I must venture.” 

So he said to the rich man as he entered: “I know you do not 
like giving or lending, but I have come to you in my trouble as a 
drowning man catches at straws. My children are hungry; will 
you lend me four measures of wheat P” ° 

The rich man looked at his neighbour, and a beam of pity for 
the first ttme melted the ice of avarice which bound his heart. 

‘TI will not lend you four measures,” he said, “ but I will give 
you eight, on one condition.” 

‘“‘ What am I to do?” asked the poor man. 

“You must promise to watch at my grave for three nights after 
my death !” 

The peasant was secretly troubled by this proposal, but in his 
present need he would have agreed to anything, so he gave his 
promise, and carried the corn home with him. 

It was as if the rich man had foreseen what would happen to 
him, for three days’ later he suddenly died, and no one mourned 
for him. After he was buried, the peasant remembered his pro- 
mise. Gladly would he have withdrawn from the task, but he 
thought, “‘ The man was kind to me; he gave me corn to make 
bread for my hungry children ; besides, I made a promise, and I am 
bound to keep it.” 
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At nightfall he went to the churchyard, and seated himself nea 
the grave. All was still, the moon threw her soft light over the 
tom)-stones, and only the hoot of the owl disturbed the peaceful 
silence. At sunrise he returned home unhurt, and went again the 
second night without anything happening even to alarm him. 

When the third evening arrived, however, he felt a kind of fore- 
boding that something would occur, and, on entering the church- 
yard, he saw a man standing by the wall whom he had never seen 
before. He was not young; he had a scarred face, and eyes that 
were sharp and piercing. 

“What do you want here ?’ cried the peasant. “ Are you not 
afraid of the loncly churchyard ?” 

“‘T want nothing,” replied the man, “and I fear nothing. Iam 
‘like the young man who went out to learn how to fear, and had his 
trouble for nothing, excepting that he married a king’s daughter, 
and obtained great riches. I am always poor. I am a discharged 
soldier, and I came to the churchyard to pass the night here, for I 
have no other shelter.” 

“If you are not afraid,” said the peasant, “then stay with me 
and help me to watch by this grave.” 

“ Willingly,” he replied; “for to mount guard is my trade. 
Whatever we meet with here, good or bad, I will share the conse. 
quences with you.” 

The peasant consented, and they seated themselves by the grave 
together. All remained quiet till midnight: at that moment a 
shrill whistle was heard in the air, and the two watchers saw all at 
once, standing before them, the Evil One himself in person. 

“Be off, you scoundrels,” he cried ; “he who lies in this grave 
is mine: I have come to fetch him, and if you do not go away at 
once, I will wring your necks.” 

“ My lord of the red feather,” replied the soldier,“ you are not 
my captain. I cannot, therefore, obey orders from you, and I 
have never yet learnt to feér. So take yourself off: we shall 
remain here as long as we please.” 

On seeing the men so firm, the Evil One thought he might 
easily bribe two such poor scamps as these with gold, so assuming 
a gentle tone, he asked them if they would resign their position 
for a purse of gold. 

“Come, now, that is worth hearing,” said the soldier; “but a 
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purse of gold is not enough. If, however, you can fill my boot 
with as much gold as it will contain, then we will quit the field 
and leave the way clear for you.” 

“‘T have not so much money with me,” he replied, “ but I can 
fetch it. In the neighbouring town lives a usurer; he is a great 
friend of mine, and he will no doubt advance me the money.” 

When the Evil One had vanished, the soldier pulled off his left 
boot, and said: “ We will lead the black gentleman by the nose 
this time. Give me your knife, friend.” He then cut off the sole 
of his boot, and fastened the upper-leathers to a tomb close by, 
so that the foot hung down under the long grass. “All right,” 
said the soldier; “now let the black sweep come back again as 
soon as he likes.” 

Then they both seated themselves and waited, but not for long; 
back came the old gentleman with a little bag of gold in his hand. 

“‘ Pour it in,” said the soldier, lifting the boot a little, “I’m 
afraid there’s not enough, even now.” And as he emptied 
the bag, the money fell to the ground and the boot remained 
empty. 

“ You old stupid,” cried the soldier, “ you don’t know what you 
are about! I told you it was not enough; go and fetch some more,” 

The old deceiver shook his head as he went away, and returned 
in an hour with a much larger sack full of gold under his arm. 

‘“‘ That looks more like business,” said the soldier ; “ but I doubt 
whether it will fill the boot after all.” 

The gold clinked as it fell, but the boot remained empty. The 
black intruder looked in and discovered the fact for himself; then 
he fell into a rage; “What abominably large calves you must 
have, to be sure!” he cried, with a sardonic grin. 

‘What !” exclaimed the soldier, “do you suppose I have a 
cloven foot like yours? and what makes you so stingy all at once? 
Go and fetch some more money, or there will be no dealings be- 
tween us.” 

The Evil One turned away once more. This time he remained 
much longer, and at last appeared carrying such a heavy sack on 
his shoulder that he quite bent under the weight. He poured the 
contents into the boot, but it remained as empty as before. On 
seeing this he fell into a furious rage, and was just about to drag 
the boot from the soldier’s hand; but at that moment the first 
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beam from the rising sun appeared in the sky, and with a loud yell 
the wicked spirit fled ; the poor soul was saved. 

The peasant wished to divide the gold, but the soldier said: 
“No; give my share to the poor. I will go home again with you, 
and we will live upon what is left in peace and happiness to the 
end of our days.” , 
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TrRte farm servants, who had been doing nothing the whole day, 
were still as unwilling to exert themselves when evening came, 
and therefore lay down in the grass to enjoy their time of rest in 
idleness. 

Presently the first spoke and said, ‘“ What is the use to me of 
leisure time? I have nothing to do for myself, and my chief 
anxiety is to take care of my body and to eat and drink as much 
asIcan. Ican have four meals a day, but I like best to fast for a 
while after eating, till I feel really hungry, and then I can enjoy 
my food better. I don't like early rising—getting up at noon 
would suit me best. So when I am up I find a resting place and 
lie dawn, and if my master calls me I will not hear, neither the 
first time nor the second. And if at last I am obliged to rouse 
myself, I go as slowly as I can; and so I pass my life away.” 

‘“‘T manage quite as well as you do,” said the second. ‘TI have 
a horse to take care of, but I can leave him with food in the manger, 
and go and sleep in the hayloft for hours. Sometimes I forget to 
give him his corn, but I always say he has had it. And when I 
wake up I put my best foot foremost, and comb him down once 
or twice with the currycomb, to make him look a little clean and 
polished. Why should I take much trouble over that? Qh, I can 
assure you my work is not very hard.” 

“Why should we plague ourselves with work ?” said the third; 
“no good comes from it. I know I take mine easy enough. I 
often lie in the sun and sleep; or if it rains, and the drops fall on 
me, don’t suppose I get up. No, I just lie and let it dry of itself. 
Once there came down such a large splash of rain that it tore the 
vair frum* my head and made a hole in my skull ; but what mat- 
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tered? I Jaid a plaster on the place, and it was soon all right, and 
no harm done.” 

“] think my plan is best,” said the fourth. “ Before I begin my 
work I always dawdle about for an hour, to spare my strength ; 
and, even after this, I move very slowly, and ask every one who 
comes near me to help me. In this way I manage to get through 
the chief of my work ; and so it is done properly at last. But it 
is not much that I do, after all.” 

“Oh, that is nothing to my idleness,” cried the fifth. “Only 
think, I have to remove the manure from the stables, and load a 
waggon with it. I take it very easy, I assure you, for when I toss 
the manure on a pitchfork, I raise it only half way in the air, and 
then rest for a quarter of an hour before I throw it quite into the 
cart. Itis as much as I can do to load a cart inaday. I have 
no wish to kill myself with work.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” said the sixth. ‘Iam 
not afraid of work, but I save time for idleness in other ways. I 
sqmetimes do not take my clothes off for weeks. And suppose I 
have no strings to my shoes, what does it matter if they fall off my 
feet? There is no harmdone. I can drag one foot after the other 
slowly, and get on by degrees ; and I manage my time so well that 
I know when I can rest.” 

“ All this is nothing to what I do,” said the seventh. ‘“ My 
master examines my work, but he is away from home all day. I 
neglect nothing, however, for I can do in a very short time what 
slow people would take days to perform, and it is quite as well 
done as if I had four strong men to help me.” 

“Ah,” said the eighth, “I see plainly that I am the only wide- 
awake chap amongst you. Why, if a stone lies before my path, I 
never trouble myself to lift my leg and step over it. If I lie down 
on the ground, and get wet or covered with mud and dirt, I do not 
stir, but remain there till the sun has dried up the wet or the mud, 
This way appears to me the easiest and the simplest in the world.” 

“T can beat you all,” said the ninth. ‘This very day my bread 
and cheese lay before me, but, although I was starving with hunger, 
I was too lazy to reach my hand and take it. A jug stoad by, 
and because it was heavy I endured thirst rather than attempt to 
lift it. Indeed, rather than take the trouble to move, I remained 
the whole day lying still, like a log of wood.” 
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“Well,” said the tenth, “my laziness has obtained for mea 
broken leg and a swelled calf. Three of us were lying on the road- 
way, and I had my legs stretched out. A waggon came along the 
road, and the wheels went over them both. I could easily have 
drawn them back, for I heard the waggon coming, but I was too 
lazy. Besides this, the flies buzzed in my ears, crept up my nose, 
and into my mouth, but who would give himself the trouble to drive 
away a fly ?” 

The eleventh then spoke. “ Yesterday,” he said, “I gave my 
master warning. I was tired of waiting upon him, brushing his 
clothes, and carrying his heavy books backwards and forwards, and 
working from morning till mght. I know I used to waste my time 
on the road, and, truth to tell, I expected he would discharge me, 
for I let his clethes be in the drawer uncovered till they were all 
moth-eaten.” 

At last the twelfth spoke, and said: “To-day I was sent with a 
waggon to the field. The goods in it were covered with straw, in 
which I made a capital bed and slept soundly. ‘The reins slipped 
out of my hand, and when I awoke I found the horse, the traces, 
the collar, the bit, and most of the harness gone. Some one had 
come by and taken them all away while I slept. The waggon had 
algo fallen into a rut, and stuck fast. I left it standing as it was, 
stretched myself again on the straw, and went to sleep. My master 
came at last himself, and dragged the waggon out of the rut, tumed 
me out of the straw, and sent me about my business. But for this 
you would not have seen me here, for I should have slept peace- 
fully on my bed of straw till morning without moving.” 





The Shepherd Sop and the Bing, 


THERE was once a shepherd boy who was known far and wide for 
his clever answers to every question. The king of the country 
heard of his wisdom, but he could not believe it, so he sent him 
an order to appear at court. 

When he arrived the king said to him, “If you can answer 
wisely three questions which I will give you, then you shall be as 
my own child, and dwell with me in my royal castle.” 
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The shepherd boy replied, “ Will your majesty ask me the 
thtee questions ?” 

On this the king said, “ First I want to know how many drops 
of water there are in the ocean ?” 

“ My lord king,” said the boy, “ if you could have all the rivers 
in the world stopped up, so that not a drop could run into the 
sea, and I could count them, then I might be able to tell you 
how many drops the ocean contains.” 

Without a remark, the king propounded the next question. 
“ How many stars are there in the heavens ?” 

The shepherd boy replied, “‘ Give me a large sheet of paper. If 
I make a number of points with a pen, close together, then whoever 
casts his eyes upon it will be dazzled if he attempts to count them. 
If, however, it were possible to count these points, even then it 
would not be easy to count the stars.” 

No one, however, would attempt to count them, so the king 
asked his third question: “‘ How many seconds of time are there 
in eternity ?” 

The shepherd boy replied: “ In Pomerania there is a diamond 
mountain, one league high, one league broad, and one league deep. 
If a little bird could go once in every hundred years, and with his 
little beak peck away a morsel from the mountain until the whole 
mountain was removed, not even then would one second of eternity 
be passed !” 

Then the king replied: “You have answered all my questions 
wisely, and shall from this time dwell with me in my royal castle, 
and be to me as my own son.”, 





Boctor Rnow-all, ; 





THERE lived once a poor peasant named Krebs, who drove with 
‘wo oxen and a cart containing a load of wood through the town, 
and sold it to a doctor for two dollars. When he went in to receive 
his money the doctor was at dinner, and the peasant looked at all 
the good things on the table till he began to long for some of them, 
and to wish he had been a doctor, 
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He remained standing for a while after he had received his 
moncy, and at last asked if he could not also become a doctor. 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply, “that can easily be managed, if you 
wish it.” 

‘‘What must I do ?” asked the peasant. 

“You must first buy an A BC book, one in which there is a 
picture of a farm-yard cock. Secondly, you must turn your waggon 
and oxen into money, and buy a suit of clothes such as a doctor 
should wear. Thirdly, have a sign painted and placed over your 
docr with these words, ‘I am Doctor Know-all !’” 

The peasant followed the doctor’s advice, and after a while ob- 
tained patients, but not many. 

About this time a large robbery was committed at the house of 
a rich nobleman living near the town, who made it known that he 
would give a handsome reward to any one who would discover the 
thief, or restore the money. 

It was told to this nobleman that a clever doctor, named Doctor 
Know-all, lived in the town, who would most likely tell him where 
to find the lost treasure, and who had stolen it. So the nobleman 
ordered his carriage, and drove into the town. On seeing him 
he asked him if he were Dr. Know-all, and, on finding that he 
really was that great person, he invited him to his house, saying 
that he required his assistance in discovering the thief and the 
stolen property. 

“J am willing to accompany you, my lord,” he replied, “if my 
wife, Grethel, may go also ?” 

The nobleman was quite agreeable to this request, and, desiring 
them to take seats in his carriage, they drove away together. 

As soon as they arrived at the house, dinner was laid, and 
Doctor Know-all and his wife seated themselves at the table, and 
the servants waited upon them. When the first servant placed a 
dish on the table containing some delicacy, the doctor touched his 
wife with his elbow, and said in a low voice, “Grethel, that is the 
first.” . 

He only meant the first servant to bring the different courses, as 
he wished her to notice what a number of servants waited at table 
in a great lord’s house. The man thought, however, that he was 
speaking of him as the first of the thieves, and, as this was the truth, 
he was in a dreadful fright, and when he got out into the hall, he 
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said to his companions: “ That doctor knows everything we have 
been doing ; he has just said that I am the first ” 

On hearing this, the other servants felt almost afraid to go into 
the dining hall ; but they were obliged to perform their duty, espe- 
cially as their master was present. Another servant, therefore, ap- 
peared at the second course. 

The moment he placed a dish on the table, he heard the doctor 
say to his wife, “‘ That is the second !” 

The man was as much alarmed as his fellow servant, and got 
out of the room as quickly as he could. It was the same with the 
third, for as each appeared the doctor spoke of him to his wife, and 
they were all obliged to assist in waiting at table. When the fourth 
servant brought in a dish, and placed it on the table, the noble- 
man, wishing to prove the cleverness of his visitor, asked him to 
say what was under the cover. 

Now it happened to be a crab, which, of course, the doctor did 
not know, so he looked at the covered dish, and felt that he was 
in a great dilemma, from which he could not escape ; so he said in 
a low tone: “Krebs! Krebs! what will you do ?” 

But the nobleman only heard the word Krebs,®* and he cried 
eagerly: “ Yes, itis a crab. Ah, I see now that you know every- 
thing, and you will be able to tell me where my moncy 1s, and who 
has stolen it !” 

The servants were all terribly alarmed, and winked at the doctor 
tu come out to their offices. As soon as he could get away from 
the table, he went out, and they all came round him, owned that 
five of them had stolen the money, and offered him in their terror 
money to any amount if he would only not betraythem. He pro- 
mised on condition that they would show him where they had 
hidden the money ; and they took him to the spot at once. 

On this the doctor was quite satisfied, and, returning to the 
dining-room, seated himself at the table, and said: “ My lord, I 
will now consult my book, and discover where the money 1s con- 
cealed.” 

The fifth servant, who wanted to hear whether the doctor knew 
any more about them, crept into the hall, and hid himself to listen. 
Not thinking of a listener, the doctor pulled out his book, and 
turned over leaf alter leaf, pretending to find the necessary infor- 


* © Krebs is the German for crab. 
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mation. At last, addressing the pretended advice in his book, he 
exclaimed: “You are there, but you will have to come out ¥’ 

. The hidden man, supposing that the doctor spoke to him, sprang 
out full of terror, crying: “ The man knows everything f” 

Doctor Know-all at last took the nobleman to the place where 
the money was concealed ; but he did not tell who had stolen it. 
So, in addition to the reward offered for the discovery, he received 
also a good sum from the servants in return for not betraying them, 
and became a man of great renown. 


The Hare and the Bedgchog. 





Ir was a beautiful morning, about harvest time, the buckwheat was 
in flower, the sun shining in the heavens, and the morning breeze 
waving the golden cornfields, while the lark sung blithely in the 
clear blue sky, and the bees were buzzing about the flowers. The 
villagers seemed all alive ; many of them were dressed in their best 
clothes, hastening to the fair. 

it was a lovely day, and all nature seemed happy, even to a little 
hedgehog, who stood at his own door. He had his arms folded, 
and was singing as merrily as little hedgehogs can do on a plea- 
‘sant morning. While he thus stood amusing himself, his little 
wife was washing and dressing the children, and he thought he 
might as well go and see how the field of turnips ~2s gciting on, 
for, as he and his family fed upon them, they appeared like his 
own property. No sooner said than done. He shut the house 
door after him and started off. 

He had not gone farther than the little hedge bordering the 
turnip field, when he met a hare, who was on his way to inspect 
the cabbages, which he also considered belonged to him. When 
the hedgehog saw the hare, he wished him “good morning” very 
pleasantly. : 

But the hare, who was a grand gentlensan in his way, and not 
very good tempered, took no notice of the hedgehogs greeting, but 
said in a most impertinent manner, “ How is it that you are ran 
ming about the fields so carly this morning ?” 

‘*Y arm taking a walk,” said the hedgehog. 
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“Taking a walk {” cried the hare, with a laugh; “I don’s hink 
yotr legs are much suited for walking.” 

This answer made the hedgehog very angry. He could bear 
anything but a reference to his bandy legs, so he said, “ You con 
sider your legs are better than mine, I suppose ?” 

“Well, I rather think they are,” replied the hare. 

“T should like to prove it,” said the hedgehog. “I'll wager any: 
thing that if we were to run a race I should beat.” 

“That is a capital joke,” cried the hare, “to think you could 
beat me with your bandy legs. However, if you wish it, I have 20 
objection to try. What will you bet?” 

“ A golden Louis d’or and a bottle of wine.” 

“ Agreed,” said the hare; “and we may as well begin at once.” 

“No, no,” said the hedgehog; “not in such a hurry as that. I 
must go home first and get something to eat. In half an hour I 
will be here again.” 

The hare agreed to wait, and away went the hedgehog, thinking 
to himself, “The hare trusts in his long legs, but I will conquer 
him. He thinks himself a very grand gentleman, but he is only a 
stupid fellow, after all, and he will have to pay for his pride.” 

On arriving at home, the hedgehog said to his wife, “ Wife, dress 
yourself as quickly as possible; you must go to the field with me.” 

“ What for ?” she asked. 

“Weill, I have made a bet with the hare of a Louis d'or and a 
bottle of wine, that I will beat him in a race, which we are going 
to run.” 

“Why, husband,” cried Mrs. Hedgehog, with a scream, “ what 
are you thinking of; have you lost your senses ?” 

“Hold your noise, ma'am,” said the hedgehog, “and don’t in- 
terfere with my affairs. What do you know about a man’s business ? 
Get ready at once to go with me.” 

What could Mrs. Hedgehog say after this? She could only 
obey and follow her husband, whether she hked it or not. As 
they walked along together, he said to her, “ Now pay attention to 
what I say. You see that large field? Well, weare going to race 
across it. The hare will run in one furrow, and I in another. All 
you have to do is to hide yourself. in the furrow at the opposite 
end of the field from which we start, and when the hare-comes up. 
to you, pop up your head and say, ‘ Here I am,’” 
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As they talked, the hedgehog and his wife reached the place in 
the field where he wished her to stop, and then went back and 
found the hare at the starting-place, ready to receive him. 

“ Do you really mean it?” he asked. 

“ Yes, indeed,” replied the hedgehog, “JI am quite ready.” 

“Then let us start at once,” and each placed himself in his fur- 
row as the hare spoke. The hare counted “ One, two, three,” and 
' started like a whirlwind across the field. The hedgehog, however, 

only ran a few steps, and then popped down in the furrow and re- 
mained still. e 

When the hare, at full speed, reached the end of the field, the 
hedgehog’s wife raised her head and cried, “ Here I am.” 

The hare stood still in wonder, for the wife was so like her hus- 
band that he thought it must behim. “There is something wrong 
about this,” he thought. ‘ However, we'll have another try.” So 
he turned and flew across the field at such a pace that his ears 
floated behind him. 

The hedgehog’s wife, however, did not move, and when the hare 
reached the other end, the husband was there, and cried, “ Here I 
am.” 

The hare was half beside himself with vexation, and he cried, 
* One more try, one more.” 

“IT don't mind,” said the hedgchog. “I will zo on as long as 
you like.” 

Upon this the hare set off running, and actually crossed the 
field seventy-three times; and at one end the husband said, 
“ Here am I,” and at the other end the wife said the same. But 
at the seventy-fourth run the hare’s strength came to an end, and 
he fell to the ground and owned himself beaten. 

The hedgehog won the Louis d’or and the bottle of wine, and 
after calling his wife out of the furrow, they went home together in 
very good spirits, to enjoy it together; and if they are not dead, 
they are living still. 

The lesson to be learnt from this story is, first, that however 
grand a person may think himself, he should never laugh at others 
whom he considers inferior, until he knows what they can do; and, 
secondly, chat when a man chooses a wife, he should take her from 
the class to which he himself belongs ; and if he is a hedgehog she 

should be one also, 
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THERE once lived a poor maiden, who was young and fair, but she 
had lost her own mother, and her stép-mother did all she could to 
make her miserable. When she gave her any work to do, she 
made it as hard and heavy as possible, so that it was often almost 
beyond her strength. She exerted herself to do what was required 
of her, but the wicked woman’s envious heart made her always 
discontented with what the poor girl did—it was never enough to 
please her. The more diligent she was, and the more she had to 
do, the less thanks she received. It seemed always to her as if 
she were carrying a great burden, which made her life sad and 
miserable. 

One day her step-mother said to her, “ Here are twelve pounds 
of feathers for you to sort in three different sizes, and if they are 
not finished by ths evening you may expect a sound thrashing. 
Do you think you are to waste the whole day in idleness ?” 

After she was gone the poor maiden seated herself by the table, 
but the tears rolled down her cheeks, for she knew it was impossible 
tor her to finish such a task by the end of the day. She made an 
attempt, however, but after she had put several feathers together 
in little heaps, if she happened to sigh, or clasp her hands in her 
agony, away flew the feathers, and were so scattered that she had 
to commence her task anew. 

At last she placed her elbows on the table, rested her face in 
her hands, and cried, “Is there no one in all this earth who will 
pity me ?” 

Immediately she heard a soft voice say, “ Be comforted, my 
child ; I am ccme to help you.” 

The maide1. looked up, and saw an old woman standing near 
her She took the maiden’s hand, and said kindly, “ Now tell me 
what is troubling you ?’ 

She spoke so heartily, that the maiden told her all about her un- 
happy life, and of one burden after another which her step-mother 
laid upon her, and of the terrible tasks which never would come te 
anend “Ir I do not finish sorting these feathers by the evening,” 
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she said, “ my step-mother has threatened to beat me, and I know 
she will keep her word.” 

Her tears began to flow as she spoke, but the kind old woman 
said: “Be at peace, my child, and go and rest awhile; I will 
finish your work for you.” 

So she made the young girl lie down on a bed in the room, 
and, worn out with sorrow, she soon fell asleep. 

Then the old woman placed herself at the table by the feathers. 
Ah, how they flew, and sorted themselves, under the touch of her 
withered hand! and very soon the whole twelve pounds were 
finshed. When the maiden awoke, there they lay in large snowy 
heaps, and everything in the room was neat and in order, but the 
old woman had vanished. 

The maiden’s heart was full of thankfulness, and she sat still till 
the evening, when her step-mother came into the room. 

She was truly astonished when she found the feathers finished. 
“ See, now,” she said at last, “what people can do when they are 
industrious! | But why are you sitting there, with your hands in 
your lap? can you find nothing else to do?” As she left the 
roam, she said to herself, “The creature can do anything ; I must 
give her something more difficult next time.” 

On the morrow, she called the maiden to her, and said, ‘‘ There 
is a large spoon for you; now go and ladle out the water from the 
pond that lies near the garden, and if by evening you have not 
Seached the bottom, you know what you have to eapect.” 

The maiden took the spoon, and saw that it was full of holes, 
and, even if it had not, it would have been impossible for her to 
smpty the pond with it. 

She made an attempt, however; knelt by the water, into 
which her tears fell, and begati to scoop it out. But the goad old 
woman again made her appearance, and, when she saw the cause 
of her sorrow, she said, “‘ Be comforted, my child, and go and rest 
‘n the shrubbery ; I will do your work for you.” 

As soon as the old woman was alone, she merely touched the 
water ; it immediately rose, like a mist, in the air, and mingled its 
with the clouds. Gradually the pond became empty, and when, at 
‘amset, the maiden awoke, the water had cisappeared, and she saw 
wily the fish writhing m the mud at the bottom. She at once went 
9 ber step-mother, and showed ber that she had finished her task. 
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“You should have finished it long ago,” she said ; but she was 
pale with anger, and determined to think of some still more diffi- 
cult task for the poor girl. 

Next moming she again called her, and said, “ To-day I shall 
expect you to go into the valley, and on the plain build mea 
beautiful castle, which must be finished by the evening.” 

“Qh,” exclaimed the poor maiden in terror, “how can I ever 
perform such a great work as this ?” 

“JT will have no excuses,” screamed the step-mother. “If you 
can empty a pond with a spoon full of holes, you can build me a 
castle. I shall expect it to be ready to-day, and if you fail in the 
slightest thing, whether in kitchen or cellar, you know what is 
before you.” 

She drove the poor girl out as she spoke, and, when she reached 
the valley, she found it full of rocks, piled one over the other, 
and so heavy that, with all her strength, she could not move even 
the smallest. 

She seated herself, and began to weep; yet still hoping for the 
assistance of the kind old woman, who did not keep her waiting 
long, but greeted her, when she appeared, with words of comfort. 

“Go and lie down in the shade and sleep,” she said; “I will 
build a castle for you, and, when the happy time comes, you can 
have it yourself.” 

As soon as the maiden had gone away, the old woman touched 
the grey rocks, and immediately they began to move, then to rock 
together, and presently stand upright, as if thcy had been walls 
built by giants, Within these walls the castle rose, as if number- 
less invisible hands were at work, laying stone upon stone. The 
earth trembled, as large halls expanded, and stood near each 
other in order. The tiles on the roof arranged themselves regu- 
larly, and, before noon, the weathercock, like a golden maiden 
with flying drapery, stood on the pinnacle of the tower. 

The interior of the castle was not finished till evening; and 
how the old woman managed I cannot say, but the walls were 
covered with silk arid velvet, richly embroidered ; and decorated 
chairs and sofas, marble tables, and other elegant articles, furnished 
the rooms, Cut glass chandeliers hung from the ceilings, and 
sparkled in the light of many lamps. Green parrots sat in golden 
cages, and foreign birds, who sang sweetly, were in every room. 
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Altogether, the castle was as magnificent as if built for the king 
himself. 

1t was ofter sunset when the maiden awoke, and, seeing the 
glittcr of a thousand lamps, she ran with hasty steps, and, finding 
the gate open, entered the court. The steps leading to the en- 
trance-hall were covered with red cloth, and the gilded balconies 
were full of rich and blooming flowers. All was so magnificently 
beautiful that the maiden stood still with astonishment. 

She knew not how long she might have remained standing thus, 
if she had not thought all at once that her step-mother was coming. 
“ Ah,” said she to herself, “ what joy it would be to live here, and 
be no longer tormented as I am now!” She was, however, 
obliged to go, and tell her stepmother that the castle was finished. 

J will just go and see for myself,” she said, and, rising from het 
seat, she followed the maiden ; but, on entering the castle, the bright- 
ness and glitter so dazzled her, that she was obliged to cover her eyes 
with herhand. ‘ You see how easy this isto you,” she said ; “ah, 
yes, I ought to have given you something still more difficuit.” 

She went into all the rooms, prying into every corner, to see if 
she could not find something wrong or defective; but this was im- 
possible, “1 will go down stairs,” she said at last, looking at her 
step-daughter maliciously; “it is necessary for me to examine 
kitchens and cellars also, and if you have forgotten one single 
thing, you shall not escape punishment.” But nothing was wanting : 
the fire burned on the hearth, the supper was boiling in the sauce. 
pan; brooms, brushes, fenders, fire-irons, were in their proper 
places, and the walls and shelves were covered with brass and 
copper, glass and china, which glittered in the lamplight :—nothing 
was wanting, not even the coal-scuttle, or the water-can. 

‘Where are the steps to the cellar?” cried the woman; “J 
want to see if the casks are full of wine of the right sort, or it will 
be bad for you.” 

She raised the trap-door as she spoke, and descended the stairs 
leading to the cellars; but scarcely had she taken two steps, 
when the heavy door, which was not pushed back far enough, fell 
to with a dreadiul crash. The maiden heard a scream, and fol- 
lowed as quickly as she could tu hep her unkind step-mother, but 
having been struck by the:dooi, she had tallen to the bottem o 
the steps, and there the maiden found her lying dead. 
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‘After this the beautiful castle belonged alone to the maiden, 
who hardly knew, at first, how to understand such good fortune. 
But after a while servants came te wait upon her, and they found in 
the drawers and wardrobes beautiful dresses, in which she could 
array herself. There was also a large chest filled with gold and 
silver, pearls and precious stones, so that she had nota single wish 
ungratified. 

It was not long before the fame of her beauty and riches got 
known throughout the worid, and the maiden had soon plenty of 
lovers. But she did not care to accept any of them, till at last a 
prince, the son of a great king, came to see her. Je was the first 
to touch her heart, and she very soon learnt to love him dearly. 

One day, as they sat talking under a linden tree in.the castle 
garden, the prince said, very sadly, “ My heart's love, I must leave 
you to get my father’s consent to our mariage, but I will not stay 
away long.” 

* Be true tome,” said the maiden, as she took a sorrowful fare- 
well of him. 

But when the prince reached home, he found that the king, who 
did not want him to marry this maiden. had invited many beau- 
tiful ladies to his court, and for a time the prince forgot his true 
bride and the wonderful castle. 

One day, while he was riding to the hunt on a beautiful horse, 
an old woman met him, and asked him for alms. As he drew 
rein to help her, she said, in a low tone, “The maiden weeps for 
her false lover under the linden tree.” 

In a moment the power which had changed his heart towards 
her was at an end. He turned away and rode quickly to the 
castle in the valley, which the good fairy had built. When he 
reached the gates, all looked dark and gloomy, and there, under 
the linden tree, stood his forsaken bride, looking sad and mournful. 
He alighted quickly from his horse, and, advancing towards her, 
he exclaimed, “Forgive me, dearest. I am come back, and we 
will never, never part again.” 

No sooner had he uttered these words, than the most brilliant 
lights shone from the castle windows. Around him on the grass 
glittered innumerable glowworms. On the steps bloomed lovely 
flowers, and from the rooms came the song of joyous birds, arrayed 
in plumage of bright and beautiful colours. 
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He téok the maiden by the hand and ledherin. The large hall 
was full of the castle household, who had assembled, and the priest 
stood in readiness to marry them. The prince hastened forward, 
leading the bride who had suffered so much from her step-mother, 
and been so true to her lover; and she became at last his wife, te 
the great joy of the castle and its inmates. 


The Ring of the Birds, 


Iw olden times, every sound in nature had a sense and significance 
of somesort. When the hammer of the smith sounded, it was as if it 
said: “ How I strike! how I strike!” The sound of the plane on 
the table said, “I scratch, I scratch.” The rush of the water 
over the mill-wheel had a meaning, and if the miller was a cheat, 
it seemed to say sometimes, “Who cheats? who cheats ?” and at 
others to reply, “‘The miller, the miller ;” and when the mill went 
very fast, “ Stealing six out of eight! stealing six out of eight !” 

In these good old days, also, the birds had a language of their 
own, which everyone could understand, although it sounded only 
hke twittering, screaming, and whistling, and was really music 
without words. About this time an idea arose among the birds that 
they would be no longer without a master, and they determined 
to elect one of their number to be king. One voice only was raised 
against this proposal ; the plover declared that he had lived free 
and hé would die free. Full of anxiety, he flew about here and there 
among the birds, crying, “ Don’t believe it ! don’t believe it {” But 
a¥ no one noticed him, he returned to his lonely home in the 
marshes, and has never since associated with his own species. 

The birds meanwhile were determined to have q general meeting 
on the subject, so one fine May morning they assembled in great 
numbers ftom woods, fields, and meadows. The eagle and the 
bullfinch, the owl and the crow, the iark and the sparrow, and 

many more that could be named ; even the cuckoo was present, 
and the lapwing-—who is called the cuckoo’s clerk, because he 
‘lets his note be “heard just after him—and a great number of 
- Hittle birds, as well as one without a name who also mixed with the 
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A, hen, who, as it happened, had heard nothing of the whols 
matter, wondered greatly at such a large gathering. “Cluck, cluck, 
cluck ! what are they all going to do?” she cackled. But the 
cock quicted his dear wife, and telling her not to make such a 
noise, he explained what the birds were about. 

Meanwhile the assembly had decided that the bird who could 
fly the highest should be chosen as king. A green frog who sat in 
the bushes, when he heard this, croaked dreadfully, and said there 
would be many tears shed over that arrangement. The crow, 
however, said, “‘Caw, caw,” for he wished it to be all settled in a 
friendly manner, They decided to make the experiment of flying 
the next morning, so that none should be able to say afterwards, 
“I could have flown higher had it not been evening, and I was 
too tired to do any more.” 

Next morning, at the appointed signal, the whole flock rose in 
the air. There was quite acloud of dust scattered about, and such 
a rustling noise and flapping of wings ;—it was as if a dark cloud 
had passed over the sun. The hittle birds, however, remained 
ainong the branches ; they could not attempt such great flights. 
The large birds kept up for a long time ; but none could compete 
with the eagle, for he went so high that if they had followed him, 
the sun would have put out their eyes. 

When the eagle saw that the others could not follow him, be 
thought to himself, “I need not go any higher; I am sure to be 
chosen king.” 

And the birds beneath him cried out, “You must be our king; 
none can fly as high as you do.” 

“ Excepting I,” cried the little fellow without a name, who had 
crept unseen among the wing-feathers of the eagle, and mounted 
with him, and as he was not tired, he flew in the air still higher and 
higher till he could almost peep into heaven. When he had 
reached this height, he folded his wings together and sunk gradu- 
ally down to earth, exclaiming in his shrill but delicate voice, “J 
em king—I am king [” 

“You our king 2” cried the birds, in a rage ; “no, no; you have 
gained your position through trickery and cunning |" 

However, they were obliged to make another condition about 
who should be king, and they decided that it should be he who 
sunk lowest into the earth after his flight in the air. The goose on 
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this cackled loudly and laid her broad breast on the ground; the 
cock scratched away quickly to make a hole; the duck, however, 
got into trouble for she jumped into an open grave, and sprained 
her leg so terribly that she was obliged to waddle away to the 
nearest pond with the cry, “ Rare work, rare work !” 

The little bird without a name, however, went in search of a 
mouse-hole, and as he slipped in, he cried with his shrill voice, “I 
am king—I am king !" 

“You our king!” cried the other birds, in a rage. “Do you 
suppose your cunning tricks can obtain you that honour?” So 
they shut him up and made him a prisoner in the mouse-hole, 
hoping he might be starved, and the owl was placed sentinel to 
prevent the little rogue from escaping, however dear his life might 
be to him. 

In the evening, all the birds felt very tired with the great efforts 
they had made in flying, so they all went home with their wives 
and children to bed. The owl alone remained by the mouse-hole, 
staring into it with her great, grave eyes ; but at length she also be- 
came tired, and said to herself, “‘I can easily shut one eye, and if I 
keep the other open, the little wretch shall not escape.” She closed 
one eye, and with the other kept a steadfast look on the mouse- 
hole. 

The little fellow peeped out once or twice, and thought, as the 
owl appeared asleep, that he could slip away; but the owl saw him, 
and made such a quick step forward that he darted back in a hurry. 
A little while after, the owl thought she would rest one eye and 
open the other, and so keep on changing all night; but when she 
closed one, she forgot to open the other, and very soon both eyes 
were shut up, and she was fast asleep. 

The little one again peeped out, and saw that now he could 
easily escape, so he slipped cautiously from the hole and flew away. 
From that time the owl has never dared to show herself by day- 
light, lest the other birds should peck off her feathers and pull her 
to pieces ; so she flies about in the night time, and pursues and 
catches the mice who can make such dangerous holes. And the 
little bird also keeps out of her way, for he fears she will catch him 
by the neck and soon make an end of him. He lives in the hedges 
and builds his nest there, and i# constantly crying out, in a piping 
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voice, “I am king, lamking* The other birds, therefore, call 
him in mockery the Aedve-hing.* 

No one, however, was more pleased at ‘not having to obey the 
hcdge-king than the lark. The moment she caught a sight of the 
sun, she would rise in the air toa great height, singing, “ Ah, where 
is that beauty ?—that is a beauty !—beauty, beauty !—ah, where 
is that beauty 2”. 


The Robbers’ Cave, 





THERE was once a man and his wife who hed only one child, and 
they lived in a far-away, pleasant valley, quite alone. It happened 
one day that the mother went into the wood to gather fir twigs, 
and she took her little son, Hans, with her. It was in the spring- 
time, and the boy, who was about two years old, ran about the wood, 
and plucked the many-coloured flowers in all the happiness of 
childhood. Suddenly there sprang out upon them from the bushes 
two robbers, they seized the mother and the child, and carried 
them away’into the depths of the forest, in which from year to year 
no human being ever penetrated. In vain the poor woman en- 
treated the robbers to let her and her child go. ‘They had hearts 
of stone, and would not listen to her prayers and entreaties, but 
led them both away by force. 

After dragging them through dust and thorn bushes for nearly 
two hours they came to a rock in which there was a door, and the 
robber knocked. It was very quickly opened, and after passing 
through a long dark passage, they came into a large cave, which 
was lighted by a fire burning on the hearth. On the sides of 
the cave hung swords and daggers, and other murderous imple- 
ments, which glittered in the fire-light, and in the middle stood a 
black table, at which sat four other robbers gambling, and one of 
these was the robber chief. 

He came forward when he saw the woman, addressed her kindly, 
and told her to be at peace and without anxiety, for that no one 
should hurt her in his cave. All he required her to do was to take 
care of the housekeeping for them, and, if everything was kept in 
order, her position would not be so bad after all, 


* Zaune-kinig, the German for wren and hedge-sparrow. 
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Then they gave her something to eat, and pointed to’a bed in 
which she and her child could sleep. The woman remained fos 
many years with the robbers, while Hans grew tall and strang. 
His mother told him stories, and taught him to read from an old 
book of chivalry, which she had found in the cave. 

When Hans was about nine years old, he made himself a good 
strong cudgel from a fir branch, and hid it behind his bed. He 
then went to his mother, and said: “ Dear mother, do tell me, just 
once, where my father 1s. I want to see him so much.” 

But bis mother was silent ; she would not tell him, because she 
feared it would create in him a longing for home, and she knew 
the wicked robbers would not let him go away fiom the cave; yet 
she felt heart-broken to think that Hans could not go to his father. 

That night, when the robbers came home from their marauding 
excursions, Hans fetched his cudgel, and placing himself before 
the robber chief, he exclaimed : “I want to know where my father 
is, and if you won't tell me, I will knock you down!” The chief 
langhed, and gave Hans such a box on the ear that he rolled 
yader the table like a ball. Hans got up quickly withaut a word, 
but he thought to himself, “ I will wait another year before I ask 
again, I shall manage better next time.” 

The year passed away, and Hans prepared himself for another at- 
tempt, So he fetched his cudgel, whisked off a little dust from it, and, 
examining it carefully, said: “Itis a brave, clever little cudgel.” 

At night the robbers came home in good spits, for they brought 
with them such a large booty that at supper they drank a great 
deal of wine, bottle after bottle, till at last ther heads» began to 
droop, and their eyes to be heavy. 

Then Hans took up his cudgel, and, standing boldly before 
them, agked again where his father was. The chief gave him such 
a tremendous box on the ear, that he rolled,quite under the table ; 
but he was up again in a moment, and strock such rapid. blows 
right and left amongst them all, which they were toa tipsy to resist, 
that he very-epon had them on the ground, unable to move arm of 
leg, His mother stood in a comer watching him, full of wonder 
at her boy's bravery and strenyth. 

When his work was finished, he went to his mother and said : 
"3 tative been in earnest this time, and now I must know where 
raty father in.” 
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is Hans,” she replied, “ we will go and séarch till we find 
ini {” 

They took the key of the long passage leading to the door from 
the pocket of the chief, and Hans fetched a great flour-sack, into. 
which they packed gold and silver, and many other beautiful things 
which they found, till the bag was full, and then the boy took it on 
his‘ back. 

When they left the cave, the change from the darkness almost 
put out his eyes; but presently he got used to the daylight and 
the green wood. The bright flowers, the song of the birds, and 
the glorious sun shining in the sky delighted the boy's heart. He 
stood looking round him with aon uaiens as if he could not un- 
derstand it. 

But his mother led him away, aa for two hours they wandered 
about before they could find the road to their cottage. At last they 
arrived, fortunately, at the lonely valley, and there it stood before 
them, and the father of Hans was sitting at the door. 

When he recognised his wife, and heard that Hans was his son, 
he wept for joy, for he had long supposed that they were both dead. 
Hans, however, although he was only twelve years old, was a head 
taller than his father. They went together into the little room ; 
but as soon as Hans laid the sack on a bench, the walls of the 
house began to crack. The bench broke first, and then the floor, 
so that the heavy sack sank through into the cellar below. 

“Bless me!” cried the father, “what are’ you doing, Hans? 
Why the house is falling about.our ears !” 

“‘ Never mind, father,” said the youth, “don’t let any grey hairs 
grow over that trouble. There is in my bag more than enough to 
pay for building a new house !” 

As it seemed dangerous to remain in the old house, Hans and 
his father quickly began to build a new one. Then they had cattle 
to purchase, and land to buy, and housekeeping to provide, so 
they had plenty to do. Hans cultivated the fields, and, when he 
followed the plough, and guided it through the ground, the oxen 
had scarcely any weight to draw, he was so strong. The next 
spring Hans asked his father to keep the money he had brought 
from the robbers’ cave, and said that all he wanted was a heavy 
walking-stick to take with him on his travels, a8 he intended to visit 
distant lands, The wished-for walkine-stick was soon ready, and 
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Hans quitted his father’s house, ated journeyed on till he came to 
a dark woody forest. 

Presently he heard a cracking of branches in one of the trees, 
and, looking up, he saw a great overgrown fellow winding and 
twisting a cord round a fir tree, and bending the tree as if it had 
been a willow twig. 

“Hi!” cried Hans, “what are you about up there?” 

“Oh,” replied the man, “I gathered the twigs yesterday, and 
now I mean to pull down the whole tree |” 

“T like that,” thought Hans, “he has plenty of strength I see.” 
So he called out to him: “ Leave the tree alone, and come with 
me.” 

The man clambered down at this request, and, when he stood 
by Hans, he was a head oe although Hans was a big fellow 
himself. 

“You shall be called ‘ Firtwister,’ ” said Hans, as they went 
away together. 

After travelling some distance, they heard such violent knocking 
and hammering, that at every stroke the earth trembled, and, as 
they walked on, they sawan enormous rock, before which stood a 
giant striking off large pieces of rock with his fist. 

Hans asked him what he was doing, and he replied: “When I 
want to sleep at night, the bears and wolves, and all sorts of wild 
animals, come sniffing and yelping round me, and will not let me 
even close my eyes, so I am going to make a cave in this rock, 
that I may lie at night in peace.” 

“This fellow will suit me,” thought Hans, “I may want him.” 
So he said: “ Leave your house-bulding and go with me, and you 
shall be called ‘ Rock-splitter.’” 

The man was quite willing. So the three rambled on through 
the wood together, and, wherever they came, the wild animals 
fled in terror from their path. 

One evening they saw before them an old forsaken castle on a 
rising ground, up which they ascended ; and, entering the great 
hall, they laid themselves down and slept. The next morning Hans 
went out into the garden, which was quite a wilderness full of 
thorns and briars, and suddenly from amidst the brushwood a wild 
boar sprung upon him ; but Hans lifted his staff, and with one blow 
laid him dead at his feet ! 
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Then he took the dead animal on his shouldér, and carried him’ 
into the castle. They roasted a portion of the flesh for dinner, 
and enjoyed themselves, feeling quite content, for they had now 
sufficient food to last for some time. 

After this, they agreed among themselves that two should go 
out hunting every day, and each take it in turns to stay at home 
and cook their meals, 

The'first day the Fir-twister remained at the old castle, while 
Hans and the Rock-splitter went to the hunt. 

While the Fir-twister was in the kitchen busy at his cooking, 
there came a little withered-up old man to the castle, and demanded 
meat, 

“ Be off, you little scamp !” he cried, “ you will get no meat from 
me |’ 

To the astonishment of the Fir-twister, the little, insignificant- 
looking old man sprang upon him, and, before he could prevent 
him, beat him so terribly with his fist that he fell to the ground and 
gasped for breath. But the little man did not go away till he had 
vented his rage fully upon him. 

When the two others returned home, the Fir-twister did not tell 
them of the little man, nor of the dreadful thrashing he had given 
him. He thought, “When they remain at home, they must take 
their chance with the little wretch as well as I,” and the thought 
gave him great pleasure. 

The following day the Rock-splitter remained at home, and the 
same visitor made his appearance. When the little man found the 
meat again refused, he attacked the Rock-splitter in the same way, 
and beat and overpowered him as he had donethe other. At last 
the day came for Hans to stay at home, and though the others 
knew what he would have to endure, they both remained silent, 
gnd thought Hans ought “to taste the soup” as well as they. 

Hans was very busy preparing the dinner in the kitchen, not 
expecting any visitors. Presently, as he stood skimming the pot 
at tne fire, in walked the little man, anc demanded at once a piece 
of meat. 

“The poor little wretch is hungry,” thought Hans, “TI will give 
him my share, that the others may not come short.” So he 
offered him a piece of meat. 

As soon as the dwarf had devoured it, he asked for more, and 
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‘the good-natured Hans gave him some @ second time) and said: 
“ That ig a beautiful piece, and you must be contented with it.” 

But the dwarf asked for a third supply, and, when Hans refused, 
the wicked little wretch was just going tospring upon him, and serve 
him as he had served the other two, but he was mistaken this time. 
Hans without much exertion gave him two such severe cuta, that 
he rushed down the steps of the castle in surprise and fright. 
Hans, in his haste to run after him, fell down and rolled over and 
over, so that he lost time, and, when he had recovered himself, the 
dwarf was far away. Hans followed him, however, quickly, and 
saw him slip into a rocky cave ; so, after taking particular notice 
of the place, he returned home. 

The other two, when they reached the castle, were astonished 
to see Hans quite well and unhurt; but he told them all that had 
happened, and then they could not any longer be silent about the 
dwarf’s visits, and how he had treated them. 

Hans laughed, and said: “It served you right; why should you 
have been so greedy with your meat? but still it is too bad to 
think ie such great fellows as you should have been thrashed by 
a dw. 

However, they all determined to punish the little wretch now 
they knew where to find him. So they took a large basket and a 
wrong cord, and went to the cave in the rocks, into which the 
dwarf had slipped. They first let Hans down by a rope in a basket, 
with his club-staff, and, when he, reached the ground, he saw a 
door, which he opened, and ina kind of room sat a most beautiful 
young lady, more beautiful than Hans had ever seen, and near her 
stood the dwarf, grinning at him like a baboon. 

The poor young lady was bound with fetters, and she looked at 
Hans so sadly, that he was touched with pity for her, and thought: 
“T mast free her from the power of this wicked dwarf.” 

He turned quickly, and with one stroke of his heavy, walking: 
staff the little wretch fell to the ground dead. Immediately the 
ipa dropped from the maiden, and Hans was enraptured with 


beauty. 
_ She told him that she was a king’s daughter, who had been stolen 
., 40m her home by a wicked count, and by him made a prisoner in 


this wocky cave, with the dwarf to keep guard over her; and tes 
, + Sly be aad oppresged and tormented her. , Upon heating this, 


- 
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Hans placed the maideu in the basket, and called to his con 
panions todrawherup ‘Tne basket came down again, but Hans 
did not quite trust his fellow travellers, “for,” thought he, “they 
have been already false in not telling me of the dwar!'s visits, and 
who knows, they may have some design against me.” 

So he placed his heavy staff in the basket, and it was fortunate 
for him that he did so, for, when the basket was half-way up, they 
let go the cord, and if Mans had been really sitting in st, he must 
have been dashed to pieces. 

It was, however, still a sad difficulty for him to get out of that 
deep place, and, ponder as he might, there seemed no way of 
escape. 

“It is very hard,” he said to himself, “to know that I must stay 
here and be starved.” 

But as he wandered in and out, he came again to the room in 
which the young lady had been sitting, and saw on the finger of 
the dead dwarf a ring sparkling and glittering. He drew off the 
ring, and placed it on his own finger, and, as he turned it round, he 
suddenly heard a rushing sound over his head. He looked up, 
and saw a spirit of the air hovering over him, who said he was hit 
master, and asked him what his commands were. Hans felt a 
first quite bewildered, but on saying he wished to be drawn tp ou 
of that cave, in a moment he was obeyed, and it appeared to hix 
as if he flew. 

When he reached the top, none of his companions were to be 
seen, and, on going to the old castle, he found it empty. The Fir. 
twister and the Rock-splitter had gone away, and taken the beauti- 
ful lady with them. 

Hans directly turned his ring on his finger, and the spirit of the 
air appeared, and told him that his two companions were on the 
sea. Hans ran,with all his might down to the sea shore, and wa. 
just in time to see at a distance a boat, in which his false com- 
panions were rowing away as fast as they could. 

In his violent rage, and without a thought, he jumped into thy 
water, still carrying his heavy staff, and attempted to swim afte 
them ; but the weight of his staff dragged him down, and he wa: 
tai the point of sinking when he thought of the ring. 

+ ‘Fhe moment he turned it sound, the spirit of the air appeared 
end carried him with the speed of lightning to the boat. He 
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sprang in, and with two or three blows of 
false companions the‘reward they deserved, 
the water. 

He then rowed away quickly with the terri, : 
he had twice rescued, and, on reaching the shold Princess, whom 
her home to her father and mother, who were fiT® he at once took 
her still alive and well. Hans married the bea! of joy at finding 
lived ever after in the greatest happiness. tiful princess, and 
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A Poor wood-cutter lived with his wife and threq, ; 

little hut on the borders of a lonely forest. One rr daughtérs in a 
was going to his work, he said to his wife; «20TIng, when he 
daughter out into the wood with my dinner at ng and my eldest 


quite ready for it, and, that she may not lose her j I shall be 
a bag of mullet with me, and strew the seeds on ae take 


As soon as the sun had reached the meridian, ys 
over the wood, the maiden started on her road w2"d was shining 
soup and some bread for he jather's dinner. pita large jug ot 
hedge sparrows, the larks,’#.€ finches, and oth ut the field and 


ee picked up the seeds, so that the maiden c bye ae 


¥ 

Fortunately, she went forward in the right (i : 
sun went down, and night came on before she "ection, yet the 
The trees rustled in the darkness, the night owl jould find shelter. 
poor girl was in great fear, when all at once Screamed, and the 
twinkling in the distance through the trees. | she saw a light 
people living yonder,” she thought, “and no d. . /here must be 
me a night’s lodging.” pubt they will give 

She turned her steps towards the light, and \ 
house through the window of which the light “77 $002 came to a 

She knocked at the door, and a rough voicf _ 
“Come in.” She stepped into a narrow dar” “ed from within, 
the room door, the same voice cried “Com* = and tapped at 
door opened she saw a very old man sitting® %" 2nd when the 


rested on his hands, and his whit beard fell 3t 2 table; his chin 
,over if neasly to the 
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ground. Near the stove lay three animals, a cock, a hen, and a 
speckled cow. ‘The maiden told the old man of her trouble, and 
asked if she could have a night’s lodging. Instead of answering 
her the old man turned to the animals and said: 








** Little chicks and spotted cow, 
Shall we keep her here or no?” 


The animals made certain sounds which meant that she was to 
stay. So the old man said: “ You will find plenty of everything 
here, so go into the kitchen and cook us some supper.” 

The maiden found an abundance of all she wanted, and after 
cooking a dish full of good food she placed it on the table, and 
seating herself with the old man ate a hearty meal, but she never 
thought of the animals. When she was satisfied she suid: “I am 
very tired, where is a bed on which I can sleep?” In reply, came 
a voice— 
' ** You can eat and drink, 

But you cannot think 
Of poor animals such as we ; 
You shall have a bed, 


Just to rest your head, 
~ ag But you don’t know where it wil be.” 


The maiden scarcely noticed what the voice said, for the old 
man told her to go upstairs, where she would find two rooms, with 
a bed in each; she was to shake the beds well, and make them 
both. The young maiden went quickly upstairs, made her own 
bed, and without thinking of one for the old man, she lay down 
and went fast asleep. After a while the old man came up to his 
room, and finding his bed not made shook his head, and going 
into the room where the maiden lay sleeping, opened a trap-door 
in the floor, and let down the bed on which she lay into the cellar 
beneath. 

Meanwhile, the wood-cutter returned home in the evening 
very late, and reproached his wife for having left him the whole 
day hungry. “It is not my fault,” she said, “1 sent the maiden 
with your dinner at noon, and I suppose she must have lost her 
way, she will be back again to-morrow, no doubt.” 

Before day, however, the wood-cutter was obliged to be off to 
the forest, and he desired his wife to send his second daughter 
with his dinner. “I will carry a bag of linsced with me this tune,” 
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he said ; “as the seeds are larger than the millet, she will see 
them more easily, and will not be likely to loge her way.” 

But at noon when the maiden went with her father’s dinner, the 
linseed had disappeared ; the birds of the forest, as on the day 
before, had picked them all up, so that there were none left. She 
also wandered about all day, and at last found a good supper and 
a night’s lodging m the old man's cottage; but she also never 
thought of feeding the anunals, or of making the old man’s bed, so 
at night while she slept, he opened the trap-door and let her down 
into the cellar below as he had done her sister. On the third 
morning, the wood-cutter.told his wife: “You must send our 
youngest child with my dinner to-day, she 1s always good and 
obedient, she will not lose her way as her sisters have done ; they 
wander about like wild bees when they swarm.” 

The mother, however, would not hsten. “No,” she said, “why 
should I lose my dearest child now that the others are gone ?” 

“Don't fear,” he said, “the maiden mill never wander, she is 
‘po clever and sensible ; besides, I will take a qhantity of peas 
with me and strew them in the way, to show her the mght path ; 
they are so much larger than linseed, and will be sute to remain.” 

So the next day, the mother, with much advice and caution, 
eent her youngest daughter to the forest. She carried a basket on 
her arm, but there were no peas to guide her, they were all in the 
crops of the pigeons, and therefore she knew not which path to 
take. She was very unhappy, and thought how hungry her poor 
father would be, and bow her mother would fret if she remained 
away all might. However, in her wanderings after dark, she also 
saw the hight, and came, as her sisters had done, to the house in 
the wood. She went in and begged fora night's lodging so gently 
that the man with the white beard said to his animals; 

Little chicks and spotted cow, 
Shall we keep her here or no?” 


The voice answered, “ Yes,” and presently the maiden went over , 
to the stove where the animals lay, stroked the smooth feathers of 
the cock and hen with her hand, and rubbed the spotted cow 
between the op When the aid aoa sala and cook 
soine Supper she got it ready very quickly, but when she placed 
the diihes on the table she sad: “Iam not going to feast myself 
with all these good things while the poor ammais have nothing. 
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“Then she went and fetched some barley which she scattered 
before the chickens, ‘and a whole armful of sweet hay for the cow. 
“ Eat that up, you dear animals,” she said, “ and peneys you are: 
thirsty, so I will bring. you some fresh water.” 

Then she brought in a large basin of water, and the cock and 
hen sprung on the brink, dipped in their beaks and lifted their 
heads in the manner that birds always do drink, while the spotted 
cow took a long draught. . After the animals were fed, the maiden 
seated herself at the table and ate what the old man had left for 
her. In a very little while the fowls had their heads behind ‘their 
wings, and the cow began. to blink her eyes, so the maiden said: 
- Shall we not go to rest ?” | 

a the old man ched— 


** Little chicks and spotted cow, 
Shall we let her sleep here now?” 


“and they replied quickly 


' §* Yes, for she is very good, 
She has brought us drink and food.” 


"Then the maiden went upstairs, shook both beds, and. wii 
them up, and presently the old man came to his room, and wher 
the laid himself on the bed his white beard nearly reached to hi. 
feet: 

- The maiden also said her prayers, and ‘lying doyn slept peace- 
fully till midnight, when a number of sttange noises awoke her 
. The corners of the house were creaking and cracking, the doors 
sprang open and struck against the walls. The rafters groaned, a8 
if their joints were broken and separated ; the stairs were turning 
upside down, and at last there was a crash, as if the roof and the 
Walls had fallen in together. Then all was still. 

o" The maiden had been too frightened to move, wad all had 

“so: quickly that she would have: had starcély time 

“4o'do so. ‘ But now finding she was not hurt, vse decree of 
: Sortable bed, she lay quiet and went to sleep again. 

“Bat in the morning ‘wnen the bright sunshine awolge het, what 
“ight met, her eyes! She ‘was lying in uals rom, and ory 
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thing around her as splendid ax the fumitnre of « royal. palace 
The walls were covered with golden flowers on a silken ground, 
The bed was of ivory, and the covering of red velvet, and on 4 
chair near it stood a pair of slippers embroidered with pearls, 

The maiden fancied herself in a dream, but while she wondered 
three neatly-dressed servants came in, and asked her what they 
could do for her? ’ 

“Nothing,” she replied, “only go away, and I will get up and 
cook the old man’s breakfast for him, and give those dear animals 
their food.” 

She dressed herself quickly, and went to the old man's room; 
but what was her astonishment to see lying on the bed a strange 
man, asleep, While she stood and saw with surprise that he was 
young and handsome, he woke, raised himself, and said, “ Don't 
go away, I am a king’s son, and a wicked witch changed me into 
a bearded; grey oldman. My castle was changed into the wooden 
house, and my servants into a cock, a hen and a spotted cow. 
The spell was never to be broken unless a maiden came to visit 
us who had a kind heart, and who was as careful to feed poor 
animals as human beings, and you are that maiden. And at mid- 
night, while we slept, we were all through you set free, the old 
wooden house is again a royal castle, and the animals are restoied 
to their former shape as my servants. I will now send them to 
fetch your father and mother, that they may be present at our 
marriage, for you are to be my wife.” 

* But where are my sisters ?” she asked, 

“ T have shut them up in the cellar,” he replied ; “ but to-morrow 
I will send them to work in the mines till they have learnt that 
gnimals require to be fed and kindly treated, as well as human 
beings.” 





Princess Maleen. 


RSS 


Tere was once a king who had only one son, and he fell in love 
with the daughter of another mighty king, who was named Princess 
Maleen. She was very beautiful, and her father wished her to 
matry a prince, te whom he had promised her. But they both 
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loved each other so dearly that they would not be separated, and 
Princess Maleen told her father she would not marry any one else 
than the son of the neighbouring king. 

On hearing this her father fell into a great rage, and ordered 
a dark tower to be built, into which not a sunbeam nor a ray 
of moonlight could penetrate. When it was finished, he said to 
his daughter, “You shall be shut up in that tower for seven 
years, and then I will come and see if your obstinacy is not cured.” 

Provisions to last for the time were stored in the tower, and then 
the princess and her maid were led into it, walled up, and cut off 
at once from heaven and earth, and there they had to remain in 
total darkness, unable to distinguish day from night. 

The prince went often to the tower, and called the princess by 
naine, but no sound could penetrate those thick walls; and what 
could she do but weep and complain? 

Time passed on, and by the decrease in the provisions she 
knew that the seven years were coming to an end, and she 
supposed the hour of her release was at hand ; but no stroke of a 
hammer was heard, no stone fell from the walls, and it seemed as 
if her father had forgotten her. 

Finding no change, and knowing that their provisions would not 
last much longer, the position of Princess Maleen and her maid 
became very painful, for a terrible death threatened them. “ We 
must not give up yet,” said the princess. “JI think we might try to 
break through the walls in some way.” She took up the bread- 
knife as she spoke, and dug and scraped at the mortar between 
the stones for a long time, and when she was tired the maid took 
her place. 

After working very hard they managed to displace one stone, 
then a second, and a third, and in three days the first ray of light 
fell upon the darkness, and at last there was an opening large 
enough for them to look through. The sky was blue, and the 
fresh air that. came into the tower had a sweet fragrance. But 
how sad everything appeared to the princess. Her father’s castle 
lay in ruins, the towns and villages round it, so far as one could 
see, were burnt. The fields, far and wide, had been laid waste, 
and not a living soul could be seen. 

They continued to work till the opening in the wall was large 
enough for any one to creep through. Then the maid jumped 
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through, and the Princess Maleen quickly followed her. Yet, now 
that they were free, they knew not which way to wend their steps, 
for an enemy had evidently destroyed the whole country, driven 
away the king, and slain all the inhabitants, They wandered on 
for some tims, in hopes of reaching another country; but they 
found neither a shelter nor a human being to offer them a’ bit of 
bread; and go great was their hunger that they were glad to eat 
stingig-nettle stalks to quench it. 

After wandering about for a long time, they came at last to 
another land, and there they begged to be taken as servants, but 
wherever they knocked they were refused, and no one would pity 
them, At last they arrived at a large town, and went at once to 
the king's court. But even here they were told to go away, till 
the cook said she would take one of them to help her in the kitchen, 
so the Princess Maleen remained to become a second Cinderella. 

What was het surprise to find, after a time, that the king in 
whose castle she now worked as a servant, was the father of her 
former lover, and that he had chosen for his son another bride, 
who was ugly in countenance and wicked at heart. The marriage 
was to take place very soon, as the prince was already betrothed 
to the ugly maiden. 

But she hid her great ugliness from every eye, and shut herself up 
in her own room, only allowing the kitchen-maid to see her, go the 
Princess Maleen had to wait upon the ugly bride of her own lover. 

The day arrived at last, in which the bridegroom was to go with 
his bride to church; but she was so ashamed of her ugliness, and 
so afraid that the people in the street would point at her, and make 
fun of ler, that she sent for Maleen, and said to her: “I have had 
& great misfortune, and eprained my foot, therefore I cannot go out 
into the town to-day; but if you wall put on the bridal dress, and 
take my place, it will be a great honour for you, beyond what you 
ought to expect.” 

But the Princess Maleen replied : “I wish for no honour that 

does not rightly belong to me !” 

The bride then offered her gold, but it was all in vain, she still 

‘ cefused to go, 
At last, the ugly maiden got angry, and said: “If you will not 
obey, nie, it shall cost you your life, for I have only to say the word, 
‘ and your head will lie at my feet 
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The Princess Maleen, being known in the castle only as the 
kitchen-maid, was now obliged to obey. She, therefore, dressed 
herself in the bride’s clothes, and put on her jewels and ornaments. 

When she entered the royal saloon, every one was astonished at 
her great beanty, and the king said to his son: “That is the bride 
I have chosen for you, and whom you must lead to the church.” 

The bridegroom, who had heard that his bride was plain, felt 
rather surprised, and said to himself: “She is like my Princess 
Maleen, and I should believe it was her if I did not know she had 
been shut up in the tower, and no doubt is dead.” 

However, he took her by the hand, and led her to church. 

As they sat in the carriage together, he noticed that she looked 
thoughtful and sad, and he asked her if she was unhappy. 

“ No,” she replied ; “ but I was thinking of the Princess Maleen.” 

The prince did not reply, but he wondered very much that hia 
bride should know that name. 

Presently he asked: “Do you know the Princess Maleen ?” 

“ How should I know her ?” she replied. 

As they approached the church, he threw round her neck a 
costly chain of gold, and fastened it with a gold clasp. Then they 
entered the church, and stood at the altar while the priest joined 
their hands and married them. 

During their ride back to the castle, the princess spoke not one 
word the whole way, and, when she arrived, she hastened to the 
chamber of the bride, took off the rich dress and ornaments, and 
dressed herself in her old grey gown and kirtle. She kept nothing 
but the gold chain which the prince had given her. 

The ugly bride then arrayed herself in the elegant bridal clothes, 
and, throwing a thick yeil over her face, went to join the company 
at the marriage feast. ‘ 

As soon as the guests were departed, the bridegroom said: 
«Where is the chain that I gave you at the church door to-day ?” 

“What chain?” she answered, “ you gave me no charn,” 

“1 placed it round your neck myself,” he said, “and fastened 
dt theréfore, if you know nothing about it, you are not my right 

de,” 

He pulled the veil from her face as he spoke, and her remark: 
able ugliness made him start back with surprise and fright, ex 
claiming: “Who are you? what do you do here? | 
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“TIT am your real bride,” she said, “the one whom the king, 
your father, chose for you ; but as I feared the people mght mock 
me to-day, I told the kitchen-maid to dress in my clothes, and be 
proxy for me at the church.” 

““Where is that maiden?” he said ; “I must see her. Go and 
fetch her here |” 

“ This shall cost her her life,” she thought, as she went out in a 
great rage, and said to the servants: “ That kitchen girl is an im- 
postor. Take her out into the court, and cut off her head !” 

The servants caught hold of her, and would have dragged her 
away; but she screamed so loud for help, that the prince heard 
her voice. He hastened out of his chamber, and ordered that the 
maiden should be instantly set free. When she came into the light 
of the lamps, he noticed on her neck the sparkle of the gold orna- 
ment he had given her, 

“This is the right bride,” he said, “ who went with me to the 
church,” and he led her away as he spoke. 

When they were alone, he said to her: “‘ On the road to church 
you mentioned the name of the Princess Maleen, who was once 
my own beloved bride. If I thought it possible, I should say she 
now stood before me, for you resemble her in every way.” 

“T am the Princess Malecn,” she said. “ I was shut up for seven 
years in a dark tower. I have suffered hunger and thirst, and 
sotrow and poverty, and I came to this castle to earn my bread by 
service. While here I found it was your home, and that you were 
going to marry another ; and I should have remained silent always 
if your bride had not sent me with you to the church. It was I 
whom you matried to-day at the altar, and I am your real bride ; 
and, if you still love me, it will be sunshine indeed after all the 
dark days that are past.” 

“TJ do still love you,” he said, as he took her in his arms and 
kissed her. 

The next day the ugly bride was sent home to her father’s house, 
and from that moment the Princess Maleen and her husband lived 
in great happiness for the rest of their lives, 

The tower in which the princess was enclosed is still standing, 
and the children play round it, and sometimes in whispers tel) each 
other the story of Princess Maleen. 
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A SORCERESS once had three sons, who loved each other with 
brotherly affection; but the old woman did not trust them, she 
thought they would rob her of her power. So she turned the eldest 
into an eagle, who lived on the top of a rocky mountain, and was 
often seen whirling round in great circles, or soaring high in the 
heavens. She changed the second son into a whale, who lived in 
the deep sea, and at times there would be seen a mighty stream of 
water rising in the air, which the whale spurted ‘up like a water- 
spout. Each of the brothers, however, had the privilege of re- 
suming their own natural forms for two hours each day. 

The third son, who feared that his mother might tum him into 
a wild beast, such as a bear or a wolf, went away secretly from 
home. He had heard, also, that in a beautiful castle, called the 
Castle of the Golden Sun, lived a beautiful princess, who was 
under the spell of the sorcerer, and he longed to set her free. 

He knew, however, that to do this he must risk his life, for 
already three and twenty young men had met with most terrible 
deaths in the attempt, and since the last of that number fell a 
victim, none had dared to venture near the spot. But the young 
man’s heart knew no fear, so he determined to go and seek the 
castle of the golden sun. 

He had been travelling for a long time without finding it, when 
he came to a great forest, in which he wandered about till he lost 
his way. All at once he saw in the distance two giants, who 
beckoned to him with their hands, and when he approached they 
asked him what he was doing there. He told them he had lost 
his way. 

Oh,” replied one, “we can soon showyou. We know every corner 
of the forest ; but you must help us in something first, We are 
both equally strong, and neither can overcome the other, and we 
have been fighting for a little hat, which is to belong to the one 
who conquers. Now you little men are as clever as we are, and 
therefore we will let you decide who is to have it.” 

“ How can I fight with you for an old hat?” replied the youth. 
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* Ah,” they replied, “you call it old’; you don't know its value 
It is what is called a wishing-hat, and whoever puts it on can wish 
himself where he will, and in a moment he is there.” 

“Give me the hat,” said the young man. “I will go on a 
little way, and when I call you must both run a race to overtake 
me, and whoever reaches me first, to him the hat shall belong.” 

The giants agreed, and the youth, taking the hat, put it on and 
went away; but he was thinking so much of the princess that he 
forgot the giants and the hat, and continued to go farther and 
farther without calling them. 

Presently he sighed deeply and said, “ Ah, if I were only at the 
castle of the golden sun.” The words were scarcely out of his 
mouth when he found himself on a high mountain, and before him 
stood the castle of the golden sun. He stepped in through the‘ 
open door, and went from room to room, till he cime at last to 
one in which the princess sat. But how shocked he was when he 
saw her. She had a complexion as grey as ashes, her face was 
wrinkled, her eyes dim, and her hair red. 

“Are you the king’s daughter, whose beauty is so renowned ?” 
he cried, 

“Ah,” she replied, “this is not my own shape. The eyes of 
marikind can only see me in this hideous form and appearance, for 
Tam under a spell. If, however, you wish to know what I really 
am, you must look in the mirror, which never allows itself to be 
mistaken, but represents my image truthfully.” 

She gave him, as she spoke, a looking-glass, and he saw in it the 
representation*of a beautiful maiden, as the world once knéw her, 
with the tears of sorrow running down her cheeks. 

“Tell me how to get you free,” said the young man, “I shrink 
from ng danger.” ; 

She teplied, “Whoever can obtain a crystal ball, and hold it 
before the sorcerer, will destroy his power, and I shall instantly re- 
gtin my proper form and freedom. But,” she continued, “so many 
have already lost their lives in the attempt, and it pains me to think 
that your young blood should flow, if you venture to encounter such 
& Gahgerous undertaking.” 

“Nothing shall hinder me,” hereplied. “Osly tell me what I 
asa to do.” . 

“You shall know all,” ssid the princess. “Now, listen, You 
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must climb to the top of the mouniazin upon which this castle 
atg¢nds, and there you will find a wild Luffalo, standing by a spring, 
With him you must fight, and if you are yo fortunate as to kill him, 
a. phoenix will rise out of his dead body. This creature you must also 
destroy, arid in it you will find a red-hot egg, and if you break it, 
instead of a yolk will be seen the crystal ball. But you must be 
careful not to let the egg fall on the ground. If you do, it will 
immediately ignite and burn up everything near it. The egg also 
will melt, and with it the crystal ball, so that all your trouble will 
be lost.” 

The youth, on hearing this, did not delay a morhent. He went 
out and found the buffalo at the spring, snorting and bellowing. 
The combat, however, did not last long, for, after two or three 
thrusts with his sword, the animal lay dead at the young man’s feet. 
In a moment there rose a fiery bird from the buffalo’s body, who 
attempted to fly away ; but the eagle—the youth’s brother who had 
been changed by the sorceress—and who was flying in the air above 
their heads, darted swiftly down, drove the bird towards the sea, 
and so wounded it with his beak, that in her distress she dropped 
the egg. It did not fall into the sea, but on a fisherman’s httle 
hut, which stood on the shore, and immediately the hut and all 
around it were in flames. At this moment there rose from the sea 
an immense stream of water, which fell on the hut and quickly ex: 
tinguished the fire. 

The second brother, the whale, while swimming that way, had 
also been able to assist the youth, by spirtng up the water, as 
whales do. 

No sooner was the fire extinguished, than the young man searched 
among the embers for the egg, and luckily found it, safe and per- 
fect. Jt had not melted, but the sudden rush of the cald water 
had broken the shell, and he could easily remove the crystal ball 

The youth went immediately to the sorcerer, and held the bail 
before him, ‘My power is now destroyed,” he said, “and you 
are the king of the castle of the golden sun. You can aleo restore 
your brothers to their natural forms whenever you like.” 

The young man, on hearing this, hastened to the princess, and 
on entering her chamber she stood before him in the full blaze of 
her beauty ; then with joyful hearts they exchanged rings with egch 
other, and swore eternal love. 
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A xixc’s daughter once lived in a castle, which had above its bat- 
tlements a hall containing twelve windows. She would often 
ascend to this lofty room, for if she looked out of the windows she 
could see all over her kingdom. In the first window she could see 
more clearly than any living being; in the second, this power 
was much increased; in the third, her sight could penetrate’ still 
farther ; and so on, each window excelling the one next it, till at 
the twelfth she could look out over all the earth, and nothing 
was hidden from her eyes. 

This princess was very proud, she would submit to no one, and 
was determined in all points to be master. She made it known, 
however, that she would marry any man who could so completely 
conceal himself as to make it impossible for her to find him. If, 
however, any one attempted to do this, and failed, he would have 
his head cut off, and stuck ona pole. 

‘ There stood already ninety-seven poles with heads upon them 
before the castle, and therefore for a long time no one had ven- 
tured to make the attempt. 

The princess was beginning to feel quite contented, and thought 
to herself, ‘Now I shall remain free for my whole life,” when 
three brothers appeared before her, and declared that they were 
ready to try their fortunes in this matter. 

She readily agreed to the proposal, but the eldest, who was silly 
enough to suppose that if he crept into a chalk pit, he would be 
safe, was quickly discovered by the princess from her first window, 
and his fate soon decided. 

The second brother hid himself in the cellar under the castle ; 
but the princess saw him easily from her first window, and he also 
was taken out, his head cut off, and placed upon the ninety-ninth 
pole. 

After seeing this, the youngest brother stepped forward, and 
begged that he might have a day to consider, and also that the 
princess would grant him the favour of trying a third time after she 
had found him twice; if then he failed, he would not expect to 
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save his life. This brother was very handsome, and he begged so 
earnestly that the princess at length agreed to give him three trials, 
but she added: ‘ You will not be fortunate even then.” 

On the following morning the young man tried for a long time 
to think of the safest way to hide himself, but all to no purpose, so 
he took his gun and went out. Presently he saw a raven on atree 
and pointed his gun at him. 

“Don’t shoot me,” said the raven, “some day J shall be able to 
repay you.” 

He turned away on heoring this, and went farther, till he came 
to a lake, just as a large fish had risen to the surface. 

He took aim, but before he could draw the trigger, the fish cried 
out, “ Don’t shoot me; I shall be able to repay your kindness.” 

He left the creature to dive in safety, and at a little distance 
overtook a fox, who was walking lame. He shot, but missed him. 

‘¢O, dear,” cried the fox, “do come and pull this thorn out of 
my foot.” 

The young man complied, but after doing so he felt inclined to 
kill the fox for the sake of his skin and fur. 

“ Spare my life,” cried the fox, “I may repay you for it some 
day.” 

The young man granted his request, and as it was now evenirg, 
he returned home. 

On the following day he had to hide himself; but after racking 
his brains for a long time, he knew not how to set about it. At 
last he remembered the raven in the forest, so he went to her and 
said: “I spared your life yesterday, now tell me how I can hide 
myself so that the princess may not find me.” 

The raven bowed her head, and thought for a long time. At 
last she croaked, “I have it !” 

Then she fetched one of the eggs from her nest, divided it equally 
in two parts, then enclosing the young man in the shell, she joined 
it carefully, placed it in the nest, and sat upon it. 

Meanwhile, the princess went to her first window and looked 
out, but she ‘could discover nothing. She passed on to the second 
and the third withoyt success, and when she reached the tenth, she 
began to feel very anxious. At last, at the eleventh window, she 
succeeded. She immediately ordered the raven to be shot, and 
the eggs to be brought to her. On breaking one the young man 
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knew he was discovered, and reluctantly came out of his strange 





-place, : 

“ Ah,” she said, “I promised to let you off the first time, but if 
you do not manage better in future, you will be lost.” 

The next day he went to the lake, and cried out to the fish: “] 
spared your life yesterday, now tell me how I can conceal myself 
so that the princess may not find me ” 

The fish reflected for a time, and then exclaimed: “I have it; 
you will be safe in my stomach !” 

So the fish swallowed the young man, and carried him down te 
the bottom of the sea. 

The princess looked through all her windows, but not even in 
the eleventh could she find him. She was really alarmed now, tul 
at last, in lookmg from the twelfth window, she discovered his 
hiding-place. 

She then ordered the fish to be caught and killed, and we can 
understand the poor young man’s trouble and fear when he was 
obliged to come forth from the fish and appear before the prin- 
Obs. 

‘¢ Two failures have been granted you,” she said, “but after the 
mext your head will look well on the hundredth pole !” 

On the last day he went with a heavy heart to the field, and met 
the fox. ; 

“You know all the best hiding-places,” he said to him, “I 
spared your life yesterday, now advise me where to hide that the 
princess may not find me.” 

“It is a difficult task,” said the fox, putting on a very thoughtful 
face, 


At last he said: “I know what to do;” and, rising, he led 
the young man to a spring, ‘and dipping himself in first, he came 
up changed into a fish-seller, with his market badge. He then told 
the young man to dive also, and as he rose, he was immediately 
turned into a little sea-mous¢, which the merchant put into his 
basket, and then proceeded at once to the town. 

The curious littla mouse attracted so much attention that quite 
@ crowd gathered round him. 

At length the princess heard of this wonderful creature, and she 
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a large gum of money. 
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Before he parted with it, he said to the young man: “Creep 
quickly into the folds of her hair, and lie still while the princess 
goes to look for you out of her windows presently.” 

In a few moments the time came for the princess to visit her 
windows, and desiring the merchant to leave, sle went up to the 
hall. On entering, she stepped from one window to the other, till 
she came to the twelfth, and, not seeing the young man even from 
thence, she was overcome with rage and fear, and struek the 
glass so violently with her hand, that it broke into a thousand 
pieces, and the whole castle trembled. 

On returning to her room, she felt something in her hair. Seiz- 
ing it hastily, she threw it to the floor, saying: “Get out of my 
sight I” 

The merchant caught it up, and ran hastily to the spring, where 
they ‘both dipped themselves, and were restored to their own 
proper shape. 

The young man thanked the fox, and said: “The raven and the 
fish are simpletons compared to you ; you know successful tricks 
right well.” 

After this the young man went to the castle. The princess, who 
had already resigned herself to her fate, was ready for him, The 
mattiage was shortly after celebrated with great pomp, and the 
young husband became lord and master of the whole kingdom. 

He never told her how he had succeeded in hiding himself from 
hep” se third time, nor who had helped him ; so she believed he 

done all by his superior knowledge and skill. She therefore 
"earnt to esteem him, for she thought to herself, “ He can do more 
than I could with all my windows,” 
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